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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL CALENDAR FOR 1921. 



Second half of the twenty-third year and first half of the twenty- 
fourth year since annexation of Hawaii with the United States. 

Tweny-sixth year since the downfall of the Monarchy. 

The 143rd year since the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands by 
Captain Cook. 

One hundred and first year since the arrival of the American 
Mission. 



Holidays Observed at the Hawaiian Islands. 



*New Year Jan 1 

Chinese New Year Feb. 1 

Lincoln's Birthday Feb. 12 

* Washington's Birthday. . .Feb. 22 

*Decoration Day May 30 

Kamehameha Day June 11 

^Birthday Hawn. Republic. July 4 



* American Anniversary July 4 

Labor Day (1st Monday) .Sept. 5 
*Regatta Day (3rd Saturday) 

Sept. 17 

*Victory Day Nov. 17 

Thanksgiving Day Nov. 24 

*Christnias Day Dec. 25 



*Those distinguished by the asterisk have been established by law. 



Church Days. 



Epiphany Tan. 6 

Ash Wednesday Feb. 9 

First Sunday in Lent Feb. 13 

Palm Sunday Mch. 20 

Good Friday Mch. 25 

Easter Sunday ...Mch. 27 



Ascension Day May 5 

Whit Sunday May 15 

Trinity Sunday May 22 

Corpus Christi May 26 

Advent Sunday Nov. 27 

Christmas Dec. 5 



Eclipses in 1921. 



III. 

IV. 



Courtesy of J. S. Donaghho, University of Hawaii. 
In 1921 there will be four eclipses, two of the sun and two of 
the moon. 

I. An annual eclipse of the sun, April 7-8, invisible in Hawaii. 

II. A total eclipse of the moon, April 21, visible in Hawaii as 
follows : 

Beginning of eclipse 8:53.5 p. m. 

Middle of eclipse 9 : 14.4 p. m. 

End of eclipse 9:35.3 p. m. 

A total eclipse of the sun, Oct. 1, invisible in Hawaii. 
A partial eclipse of the moon, Oct. 16, invisible in Hawaii. 

PHENOMENA. 

Mercury will be visible in the evening about February 15, June 10, 
and October 7; in the morning about March 29, July 28, and Novem- 
ber 16. 

Venus will be evening star until April 22, and morning star for 
the rest of the year. She will be very near Mars on January 9, and 
very near the moon at 6:10 p. m. Feb. 11. She will reach her greatest 
brilliancy on March 16, about which time she may become visible in 
the afternoon, and on May 28, when she may become visible in the 
forenoon. 

Jupiter will be evening star until September 20. He will reach 
his greatest brilliancy about March 5. 



FIRST QUARTER, 1921 
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7 New Moon 
16 First Quar. 
23 Full Moon 
30 Last Quar. 
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FEBRUARY 

D H. M. 

7 New Moon 2. 6.9 p.m. 

15 First Quar. 8. 3.2 a.m. 

21 Full Moon 11. 2.3 p.m. 
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MARCH 
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9 New Moon 
16 First Quar, 
23 Full Moon 



H. M. 
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VOLCANO OP KILAUEA, ISLAND OF HAWAII. 

Corrected for Deflection of the Vertical. 

Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,650 acres. 
Circumference, 41,500 feet, or 7.85 miles. 
Extreme width, 10,300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme length, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 miles. 
Elevation, Volcano House, 4,000 feet. 
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21 Full Moon 
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MOKUAWEOWEO. 

The Summit Crater of Mauna Loa, Island of Hawaii. 

Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres. 

Circumference, 50,000 feet, or 9.47 miles. 

Length, 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles. 

Width, 9,20 feet, or 1.74 miles. Elevation of summit, 13,675 feet. 



THIRD QUARTER, 1921 



JULY 

D H. M. 

5 New Moon 3. 6.3 a.m. 

11 First Quar. 5.45.7 p.m. 

19 Full Moon 1.37.7 p.m. 

27 Last Quar. 3.49.9 p.m. 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



d 
o 



Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues . 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri.. 

Sat.. 

SUN 

Mon. 

Tues 

Wed. 

Thurs 

Fri. .. 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues . 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri. 

Sat 

SUN. 

Mon . 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri. .. 

Sat... 

SUN. 






en 
c 

02 



H.M. H.M. 
21 56 45 9 

21 86 45 9 

22 16 45 9 
22 56 45 9 

22 86 45 8 

23 26 45 8 
23 66 45 8 



23 96 45 

24 36 45 

24 66 45 

25 06 45 
25 46 45 

25 86 45 

26 26 44 9 

26 66 44 7 

27 06 44 5 
27 4|6 44 3 

27 8'6 44 

28 26 43 7 

28 66 43 4 

29 06 43 1 
29 46 42 8 
29 86 42 4 



30 2 



6 42 



1 

30 66 41 7 

31 06 41 3 
31 46 40 8 
31 86 40 4 



32 2 
32 6 



6 39 9 
6 39 4 



5 33 06 38 9 



AUGUST 

D H. M. 

3 New Moon 9.47.5 a.m. 

10 First Quar. 3.43.7 a.m. 

18 Full Moon 4.58.3 a.m. 

20 Last Quar. 2.21.4 a.m. 




o 



Mon . , 

Tues . 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri. . . 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 5 

Fri... 

Sat. . . 

SUN . 

Mon. . 

Fues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon . . 

Tues . 

Wed.. 



m 

c 

t3 



H.M 

; 33 
; 33 
; 34 

i 34 
i 34 

; 35 
; 35 

36 
36 
36 
; 37 
37 
5 37 
38 
38 
38 
39 
39 
39 
40 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41 
41 
42 
42 
42 
43 
43 



3 



H.M. 
46 38 4 
76 37 9 
16 37 3 
56 36 8 
96 36 2 
36 35 6 
66 35 
06 34 4 
46 33 7 
76 33 1 

6 32 3 
46 31 7 
76 31 

6 30 3 
46 29 6 
76 28 8 



6 28 
46 27 
6 26 
06 25 
24 
66 24 
96 23 
22 
6 21 



86 20 8 
6 19 9 

46 19 
6 18 2 

06 17 3 

26 16 4 



SEPTEMBER 

D H. M. 

1 New Moon 5. 3.0 p.m. 

8 First Quar. 4.59.5 p.m. 

16 Full Moon 8.50.0 p.m. 

24 Last Quar. 10.47.7 a.m. 




p 

o 



Thurs 5 
Fri. . 
Sat.. 

SUN. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri.. 

Sat.. 

SUN. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed 

Thurs 5 

Fri. 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri 

Sat 

SUN. 

Mon. 

Tues 

Wed. 

Thurs 

Fri.. 



c 

3 



H.M 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
44 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
48 
48 
48 
48 
49 
49 
49 
49 
50 
50 

50 8 

51 1 



c 

3 

m 



H.M. 

15 5 
14 6 
13 7 
12 8 
11 9 
11 
10 

9 1 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 8 
52 8 
51 9 
50 9 
50 
49 1 
48 1 



lAO VALLEY, ISLAND OF MAUI. 

Length (from Wailuku), about 5 miles. 

Width of Valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet. 

Elevation of Fuu Kukul, above head of Valley, 5,700 feet. 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet. 



FOURTH QUARTER, 1921 



OCTOBER 

D H. M. 

1 New Moon 1.56,4 a.m. 

8 First Quar. 9.41.8 a.m. 

16 Full Moon 0.29.6 p.m. 

23 Last Quar. 6. 1.5 p.m. 

30 New Moon 1. 8.8 p.m. 



o 

N, 



Sat.. 
SUN 
Mon. 
Tues 
Wed. 
ThursS 
Fri. 
Sat... 
SUN 
10 Mon. 
Tues 
Wed. 
Thurs 
Fri. 
Sat... 
SUN. 
Mon 



11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



18 Tues 



Wed. 

Thurs5 

Fri... 

Sat. . 

SUN 

Mon. 

Tues 

26 Wed.. 

27 Thurs 

28 Fri. 

29 Sat. 

30 SUN. 

31 Mon.. 



02 
C 



H.M 
5 51 
51 
51 
52 
52 
52 
53 
53 
53 
54 
54 
54 
55 
55 
55 
56 
56 
57 
57 
57 
58 
58 
59 
59 




H.M. 
5 47 2 

65 46 

95 45 

25 44 

55 43 

85 42 
5 41 8 
5 40 9 

85 40 



CQ 



5 39 
55 38 
95 37 
25 36 
65 35 
95 35 
35 34 
75 33 
05 32 8 
45 32 
85 31 3 
25 30 5 
75 29 8 

5 29 1 
65 28 5 
05 27 8 
55 27 2 
05 26 6 
55 26 

5 25 4 
45 24 8 
95 24 3 



NOVEMBER 

D H. M. 

7 First Quar. 5.23.8 a.m. 

15 Full Moon 3. 9.1 a.m. 

22 Last Quar. 1.11.0 a.m. 

29 New Moon 2.55,7 a.m. 




p 
vj 

o 

Pf 



Tues 

Wed. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mou 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon. 

Tues, 

Wed.. 

Thurs 6 

Fri.... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs6 

Fri. . . 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon., 



29 Tues. 

30 Wed. 



m 
c 
p 



H.M. 
6 3 



3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 
10 
10 
11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
15 
15 
16 
17 1 
17 
18 
19 1 
19 7 
20 
21 1 



45 



95 



65 
25 
85 
45 
05 
65 
25 
85 
55 
15 
75 
35 
95 
55 
15 
85 
55 
15 
75 
45 
5 
5 
45 



U2 



H.M. 
23 7 
23 2 
22 7 
22 2 
21 8 
21 3 
20 9 
20 5 
20 1 
19 8 
19 4 
19 1 
18 8 
18 5 
18 2 
18 
17 8 
17 5 
17 3 
17 2 
17 1 
17 1 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 1 
17 2 



DECEMBER 



D 

7 First Quar. 
14 Full Moon 
21 Last Quar. 
28 New Moon 



H. M. 

2.49.5 p.m. 

4.20.6 p.m. 
9.24.1 a.m. 
7. 9.4 p.m. 



29 

30 

3 1 




p 

o 



Thurs 

Fri., 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri ... 

Sat... 

SUN 

Mon.. 

Tues 

Wed. 

Thurs 

Fri.. 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs6 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN 

Mon.. 

Tues. 



28 Wed. 



Thurs 6 

Fri.... 

Sat... 



3 



H.M 
6 21 
22 
23 
23 
24 
24 
25 
26 
26 
27 
28 
28 
29 
29 
30 
30 
31 
32 
32 
33 
33 
34 
34 
35 
35 
36 
36 
36 
37 
37 
37 






H.M. 

75 17 3 
35 17 4 
5 17 6 
65 17 7 
35 17 9 
95 18 1 
65 18 4 
25 18 7 
85 19 
45 19 3 
05 19 6 
65 20 



5 20 
85 20 
45 21 
95 21 
55 21 
05 22 

5 22 

5 23 
65 23 

5 24 

5 24 

5 25 
65 26 
05 26 6 
45 27 1 
85 27 7 
15 28 3 

5 28 9 

5 29 5 



HALEAKALA, ISLAND OP MAUI. 
The great Crater of Maui, the largest in the world. 

Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 105,600 feet, or 20 miles. 

Extreme width, 2,37 miles. Extreme length, 7.48 miles. 

Elevation to summit, 10,032 feet. 

Elevation of principal cones in crater, 8,032 and 1,572 feet. 

Elevation of cave in floor of crater, 7,380 feet. 



INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES. 
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INTER.ISLAND DISTANCES BY SEA IN SEA MILES. 



AROUND OAHU FROM HONOLULU— ESPLANADE WHARF TO 



Miles. 

Bell Buoy 1^ 

Diamond Head 5 

Koko Head 12 

Makapuu Point 16 

Mokapu 27 

Kahuku North Point 48 



Miles. 

Pearl River Bar 6 

Barber's Point 15 

Waianae Anchorage 26 

Kaena Point, N. W. of Oahu 36 

Waialua Anchorage 46 

Kahuku N. Pt., Oahu, via Kaena. 58 



HONOLULU TO 



Lae o ka Laau, S. W. Pt. Molokai 35 
Kalaupapa, Leper Settlement.. 52 
West Point of Lanai 50 



Lahaina, 

Kahului, 

Hana, 

Maalaea, 

Makena, 



Maui 72 

" 90 

** 128 

" 86 

" 96 



Mahukona, Hawaii 134 



Kawaihae, 
Kealakekua, 
S. W. Pt. 
Punaluu, 
Hilo, 



.144 

(direct) 157 

233 

250 

(direct) 192 

(windward). .206 
(via Kawai- 
hae 230 



HONOLULU TO 



Nawiliwili, Kauai 98 

Koloa. '• 102 

Waimea, " 120 

LAHAINA, MAUI. TO 

Kaluaaha, Molokai 17 I Maalaea, Maui 

Lanai 9 Makena, Maui . 



Hanalei, Kauai 125 

Niihau 144 



12 
18 



KAWAIHAE, HAWAII, TO 



Mahukona, Hawaii 10 

Waipio, Hawaii 37 

Honokaa, Hawaii 45 

Laupahoehoe, Hawaii 62 



Hilo, Hawaii 85 

Lae o ka Mano, Hawaii 20 

Kailua, Hawaii 34 

Kealakekua, Hawaii 44 



HILO, HAWAII, TO 



East Point of Hawaii 20 

Keauhou, Kau, Hawaii 50 

North Point of Hawaii 62 



Punaluu, Hawaii 70 

Kaalualu, Hawaii 80 

South Point of Hawaii 85 



WIDTH OF CHANNELS. 



Oahu and Molokai 23 

Diamond Head to S. W. Point of 

Molokai 30 

Molokai and Lanai 7 

Molokai and Maui 8 



Maui and Lanai 7 

Maui and Kahoolawe 6 

Hawaii and Maui 26 

Kauai and Oahu 63 

Niihau and Kauai 15 



OCEAN DISTANCES. 

HONOLULU TO 



San Francisco 2100 

San Diego 2260 

Portland, Or 2360 

Brito, Nicaragua 4200 

Panama 4720 

Tahiti 2440 

Samoa 2290 

Fiji 2700 



Auckland 3810 

Sydney 4410 

Hongkong 4920 

Yokohama 3400 

Guam 3300 

Manila, via N. E. Cape 4890 

Victoria, B. C 2460 

Midway Islands 1200 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 

Revised by County Road Officials 



ISLAND OF OAHU. 

HONOLULU POST-OFFICE TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Seaside Hotel Gate 3.5 

Moana Hotel 3.6 

Waikiki Inn 3.7 

Public Baths: Kapiolani 

Park 4.3 

Diamond Head Light 

House 5.5 

Kaalawai 6.0 

Thomas Square 1.0 

Pawaa Junction 2.2 1.2 

Kamoiliili Church 3.2 1.0 

Kaimuki Hill Reservoir. . 5.0 1.8 

Waialae 6.2 1.2 

Niu 8.8 2.6 

Koko Head 11.8 3.0 

Makapuu 14.8 3.0 

Waimanalo Landing via 

Koko Head 20.8 6.0 

Waimanalo Landing via 

Pali 15.0 

Nuuanu Bridge 1.1 

Mausoleum 1.6 0.5 

Electric Reservoir 2.7 1.2 

Luakaha 4.3 1.6 

Nuuanu Dam 5.1 0.8 

Pali 6.6 1.5 

Road to Waimanalo.... 7.8 1.2 

Kaneohe Court House.. 11. 6 3.8 

Federal Wireless Sta 12.2 0.6 

Waiahole Bridge 18.1 5.9 

Waikane Post Office 19.0 0.9 



Miles. 

Kualoa — Swanzy's 21.2 

Old Mill 2L9 

Kaaavi^a 23.5 

Kahana Bridge 25.9 

Punaluu Bridge 28.0 

Kaluanui Bridge 29.6 

Hauula Bridge 30.8 

Laiemaloo 32.8 

Laiewai Bridge No. 1 33.9 

Laiewai Bridge No. 2... 34. 5 
Malaekahana Bridge. . . .36.0 
Kahuku Plant. Office... 36. 7 
Kahuku Ranch 40.0 



ISLAND OF HAWAIL 

SOUTH KOHALA.— WAIMEA COURT HOUSE, TO 



Miles. Inter. 
Hamakua boundary ... 4.5 

Kukuihaele Mill 11.0 6.5 

Mana 7.7 

Hanaipoe 15.0 7.3 

Keanakolu 24.0 9.0 

Puakala 34.0 10.0 

Laumaia 36.5 2.5 

Auwaiakekua 12.5 

Humuula Sheep Sation.29.0 16.5 
via Laumaia ..47.5 



Miles. 
Hilo, via Humuula Stn. .54.0 
Keamuku Sheep Stn... 14.0 

Napuu 22.0 

Keawewai 8.0 

Waika 11.0 

Kahuwa 13.0 

Puuhue 17.0 

Kohala Court House... 22.0 

Mahukona 22.0 

Puako 12.0 



Inter.. 

2.2 
0.7 
1.6 
1.4 
2.1 
1.6 
1.2 
2.0 
1.1 
0.6 
1.5 
0.7 
3.3 



Moanalua 3.4 

Top Pukaki Hill 5.2 

Halawa Bridge No. 1 7.0 

Aiea Store 7.4 

Kalauao 7.8 

Waimalu Bridge 9.2 

Waiavira Bridge 11.3 

Waialua-Waipahu Junc- 
tion 11.8 

Kipapa Bridge 15.7 

Waikakalaua Bridge ...18.6 
Castner and Wahiawa 

Road 20.9 

Kaukonahua Bridge . . . .22.2 

Haleiwa Hotel .30.5 

Kawailoa Bridge 32.6 

Waimea Bridge 34.9 

Boys' Industrial School.. 39.4 
Kahuku Plant. Office 44.7 



1.8 
1.8 
0.4 
0.4 
1.4 
2.1 

0.5 
3.9 
2.9 

2.3 
1.3 

8.3 
2.1 
2.3 
4.5 
5.3 



Inter. 
25.0 

8.6 

3.6 
2.0 
4.0 
5.0 



INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES, 



i:] 



NORTH KOHALA.— FOREIGN CHURCH, KOHALA, TO 



Miles. 

Edge of Pololu Gulch 4.00 

Niulii Mill 2.80 

Halawa Mill 1.65 

Hapuu Landing 2.15 

Kohala Mill 50 

Kohala Mill Landing 1.50 

Native Church 1.00 



Miles. 

Union Mill 2.25 

Union Mill R. R. Station 3.25 

Honomakau 2.55 

Hind's, Hawi 2.25 

Hawi R. R. Station 4.25 

Honoipu 7.25 

Mahukona 10.50 

Puuhue Ranch 7.25 



NORTH KOHALA.— -ON MAIN ROAD, MAHUKONA TO 



Miles. 

Hind's Mill 7.0 

Union Mill Corner 8.0 

Court House 9.2 

Bond's Corner 9.7 

Kohala Mill Corner 10.4 



Inter. 

1.0 
1.2 

0.5 
0.7 

SOUTH KOHALA.- 

Miles. Inter. 

Puu Ainako 4.4 

Puuiki 7.7 3.3 

Waiaka, Catholic Ch... 9.5 1.8 

Puuopelu, Parker's 10.8 1.3 

Waimea Court House.. 11.8 1.0 

Waimea Church 12.2 0.4 

Kukuihaele Church 22.1 9.9 



Miles. 

Wight's Corner 11.5 

Niulii Corner 12.8 

Pololu Edge of Gulch. . .14.5 
Puu Hue 5.0 



Inter. 
1.1 
1.3 
1.7 



-KAWAIHAE TO 

Miles. 

Mana, Parker's 19.5 

Keawewai 6.0 

Puuhue Ranch 10.0 

Kohala Court House 15.0 

Mahukona 11.0 

Napuu 20.0 

Puako 5.0 



KONA.-~KEALAKEKUA TO 



Keauhou 6.0 

Holualoa 9.6 3.6 

Kailua 12.0 2.4 

Kaloko 16.0 4.0 

Makalawena 19.6 3.6 

Kiholo 27.6 8.0 

Ke Au a Lono bound'ry.31.6 4.0 

Puako 37.4 5.8 



Kawaihae 42.0 

Honaunau 4.0 

Hookena 7.7 

Olelomoana 15.2 

Hoopuloa 21.6 

Boundary of Kau 24.8 

Flow of '87 32.0 

Kahuku Ranch 36.5 



KAU.— VOLCANO HOUSE TO 



Half-way House 13.0 

Kapapala 18.0 5.0 

Pahala 23.0 5.0 

Punaluu 27.6 4.6 



Honuapo 32.6 

Naalehu 35.6 

Waiohinu 37.1 

Kahuku Ranch 43.1 



4.6 

3.7 
7.5 
6.4 
3.2 
7.2 
4.5 

5.0 
3.0 
1.5 
6.0 



PUNA.— HILO COURT HOUSE TO 



Miles. 

Keaau, Forks of Road 9.0 

Pahoa 20.0 

Pohoiki 28.0 

Kapoho (Lyman's) 32.0 

Opihikao 31.0 

Kamaili 26.0 

Kamaili Beach 29.0 



Miles. 

Kaimu 32.0 

Kalapana 33.0 

Keauhou 50.0 

Panau 40.0 

Volcano House via Panau 56.0. 

Sand Hills, Naawale, old road. 18 5 
Kapoho, old road 22.0 



TO VOLCANO.— HILO TO 



Shipman's 1.7 

Edge of Woods 4.1 

Coconut Grove 8.0 

Branch Road to Puna 9.0 

Furneaux's 13.2 



Mountain View 16.8 

Mason's 17.5 

Hitchcock's 23.5 

Cattle Pen 24.7 

Volcano House 31.0 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



THROUGH HILO DISTRICT TO 



Miles. 

Honolii Bridge 2.5 

Papaikou Office 4.7 

Onomea Church 6.9 

Kaupakuea Cross Road 10.7 

Kolekole Bridge 14.3 

Hakalau, east edge gulch 15.0 

Umauma Bridge 16.0 



Miles. 

Honohina Church 17.8 

Waikaumalo Bridge 18.8 

Pohakupuka Bridge 21.0 

Maulua Gulch 22.0 

Kaiwilahilahi Bridge 24.0 

Laupahoehoe Church 26.7 



THROUGH HAMAKUA. — LAUPAHOEHOE CHURCH TO 



Bottom Kawalii Gulch 2.0 

Ookala, Manager's House 4.0 

Kealakaha Gulch 6.0 

Kukaiau Gulch 8.0 

Catholic Church, Kainehe 9.0 

Notley's, Paauilo 10.5 

Kaumoalii Bridge 12.5 

Bottom Kalopa Gulch 14.0 

Wm. Horner's, Paauhau 15.2 

Paauhau Church 16.3 

Holmes' Store, Honokaa 18.0 

Honokaia Church 20.5 



Kuaikalua Gulch 22.0 

Kapulena Church 23.9 

Waipanihua 24.3 

Stream at Kukuihaele 26.0 

Edge Waipio 26.5 

Bottom Waipio 27.0 

Waimanu (approximate) 32.5 

Kukuihaele to Waimea (approx- 
imate) 10.5 

Gov't. Road to Hamakua Mill.. 1.5 
Gov't. Road to Paauhau Mill... 1.0 
Gov't. Road to Pacific Sugar 
Mill, Kukuihaele 0.7 



ISLAND OF MAUI. 



KAHULUI TO 



Miles. 

Spreckelsville 4.0 

Paia P. 7.2 

Hamakuapoko Mill 9.2 

Haiku P. O 11.0 

Halehaku 17.2 

Huelo School 20.2 

Kailua 23.7 

Keanae P. 35.5 

Nahiku Landing 49.9 

Ulaino School 49.2 

Hana P. 55.6 

Hamoa 58.2 

Wailua 62.6 

Kipahulu Mill 66.2 

Mokulau 71.8 

Nuu 77.0 

Wailuku 3.8 

Waikapu 5.9 

Maalaea 10.3 

Kihei 12.6 

Kalepolepo 13.9 

Ulupalakua 23.6 

Kanaio 26.8 

Pico's 33.8 

Nuu 40.6 



Inter. 

3.2 
2.0 
1.8 
6.2 
3.0 
3.5 
11.8 
14.4 
.7 
6.4 
2.6 
4.4 
3.6 
5.6 
5.2 



2.1 
4.4 
2.3 
1.3 
9.7 
3.2 
7.0 
6.8 



Miles. Inter. 

Paia P. 7.2 

Makawao Court House. 11.6 4.4 

Olinda 18.5 6.9 

Haleakala, edge Crater. 26.6 8.1 

Haleakala Summit 28.6 2.0 

Maalaea 10.3 

End of Mountain Road. 15.8 5.5 

Olowalu 19.9 4.1 

Lahaina Court House.. 25.5 5.6 

Waiehu 6.4 

Waihee 7.3 0.9 

Kahakuloa 16.3 9.0 

Honokohau 23.0 6.7 

Honolua 27.0 4.0 

Napili 29.8 2.8 

Honokawai 33.5 3.7 

Lahaina Court House.. 39.0 5.5 

MAKENA TO 

Ulupalakua 3.5 

Kamaole 7.3 3.8 

Waiakoa 13.0 5.7 

Makawao P. 20.8 7.8 

Makawao Court House. 23.0 2.2 



IXTER^ISLAND DISTANCES, 
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ISLAND OF KAUAI. 



NAWILIWILI 
Miles. Inter. 



TO 



Koloa 11.0 

Lawai 13.8 2.8 

Hanapepe 20.0 6.2 

Waimea 27.1 7.1 

Waiawa 31.5 4.4 

Nuololo 44.8 13.3 

Hanamaulu 3.3 



Miles. 

Wailua River 7.7 

Kealia 11.9 

Anahola 15.7 

Kilauea 23.6 

Kalihiwai 26.6 

Hanalei 31.8 

Wainiha 34.8 

Nuololo (no road) 47.0 



Inter. 
4.4 
4.2 
3.8 
7.9 
3.0 
5.2 
3.0 

12.2 



ISLAND OF MOLOKAI. 

KAUNAKAKAI TO 
Miles. 



Meyer's, Kalae 5.0 

Kalaupapa 9.0 

Kamalo 9.0 

Kaluaaha 13.5 



Miles. 

Pukoo 15.0 

Halawa 25.0 

Ka Lae o ka Laau 19.0 



OAHU RAILWAY DISTANCES.— FROM HONOLULU DEPOT TO 



Puuloa 


Miles. 
6 


Gilbert 

Nanakuli 


Miles. 

21.0 

27 


Aiea 


8.0 


Kalauao 

Waiau 

Pearl City 


9.0 

10.0 

ll.O 

13.0 

13.0 

26.0 

24.0 

14.0 


Waianae 

Makaha 

Makua 


32.0 

34.0 

40 


Waipio 

Waipahu 

Leilehua 

Wahiawa 

Hoaeae 


Kawaihapai 

Mokuleia 

Puuiki 

Waialua 

Haleiwa Hotel 


49 

51.0 

53.0 

55.0 

. 55 


Honouliuli 


15.0 

17.0 


Waimea 


61.0 


EwB. Mill 


Kahuku 


70.0 



Revised Areas and Coast Line Distances, Hawaiian Islands. 

Prepared by R. D. King, Survey Department. 

Courtesy Walter E. Wall, Surveyor, Terr. Hawaii. 



Islands 


Popltn. 
in 1920 


Miles 
Square 


Acres 
Area 


Coast 

Line 

in Miles 


Altitudt 
in Feet 


Hawaii 

Oahu 


64,895 

123.496 

36,080 

29,247 

1,784 

185 

191 

3 

31 


4,015.6 
598.0 
728.1 
546.9 
260.9 
139.5 
72.8 
44.2 


2,570,000 

382.720 

466,000 

350,000 

167,000 

89,305 

46,575 

28,260 


297 

177 

146 

106 

100 

53 

48 

30 


13,825 
4,030 

10,032 
5,170 
4,958 
3,400 
1,300 
1,427 
43 


Maui 

Kauai 

Molokai 

Lanai 

Niihau 

Kahoolawe 

Midway 




255,912 


6,406.0 


4,099,860 


957 
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Total Population by Districts and Islands — Comparative^ 

1910 and 1920. 



Hawaii 



North Hilo ... 
Soutti Hilo . . . 

Puna 

Kau 

North Kona . . . 
South Kona . . . 
North Kohala. . 
South Kohala. . 
Hamakua . . . . 



Maui 
Lahaina . . . 
Wailuku . . . 

Hana 

Makawao . . 



Molokai 
Lanai . 



1920 


1910 


5.644 


4,077 


23,828 


18,468 


7,282 


6,834 


4.028 


4,078 


3,709 


3,377 


3.703 


3,191 


6,275 


5,398 


1,304 


922 


9,122 


9,037 


64,895 


55,382 


7,142 


4,787 


14,941 


11,742 


3,100 


3,241 


10,900 


8,855 


36,083 


28,625 


1,784 


1,791 


185 


131 



Oahu 



Honolulu . . 

Ewa 

Waianae . . 
Waialua . . . 
Wahiawa . . 
Koolauloa . 
Koolaupoko 



Midway . . . 

Kauai 
Waimea . . . 

Niihau 

Koloa 

Kawaihau . 
Hanalei . . . 
Lihue 



Total whole gr'p i 



1920 


1910 


83,327 


52,18^ 


17,899 


14,627 


1,802 


1,846 


7,641 


6,083 


4,302 


799 


4,490 


3,204 


4,035 


3,251 


123,496 


81,993 


31 


35 


8,672 


7,987 


191 


208 


7,270 


5,769 


4,533 


2,580 


2,549 


2.457 


6,223 


4,951 


29,438 


23,952 


255,912 


191,909 



The Japanese population of the Territory of Hawaii, taken as of 
January 1, 1920, was 109,269, of which 62,643 are males, and 46,626 
females; an increase since the census for 1910 of 7„939 males, and 
21,735 females. 



Comparative Table of Population, Hawaiian Islands — 
Census Period 1866-1920. 



Islands 


1866 


1872 


1878 


1884 


1890 


1900 


1910 


3920 


Hawaii. . 
Maui. . . . 
Oahu.... 
Kauai . • • 
Molokai . 
Lanai . . . 
Niihau . . 
iCfthoolawe 


19,808 

14,035 

19,799 

6,299 

2,299 

394 

325 


16,001 

12,334 

20,671 

4,961 

2,349 

348 

233 


17,034 

12,109 

29,236 

5,634 

2,581 

214 

177 


24,994 
15,970 
28,068 
*8,935 

}2614 


26,754 

17,357 

31,194 

11,643 

2.652 

174 

216 


46,843 

24,797 

58,5(J4 

20,562 

2.504 

619 

172 


55,382 

28,623 

81,993 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 

35 


64,895 

36,080 

123,496 

29,247 

1,784 

185 

191 

3 


Midway.. 












31 


















Total.. 


62,959 


56,897 


57,985 


801,578 


89,900 


154.001 


191.909 


255,912 


Ail Fortignirs 


4,194 


5,366 


10,477 
47.508 


36.346 


49,368 


116.366 


153.362 




Nawaiians 


58,765 


51,531 


44,228 


40,622 


37,635 


38,547 





VITAL STATISTICS. 
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Births and Deaths by Nationalities and Counties, 


192C 


>. 


Nationality 


Oahu 
Honolulu Other Dift. 


Hawaii 


Maui 


Kalawao 


Kauai 


TOTAL 


American . . 

British 

Chinese 

German 

Hawaiian . . 
Part Haw'n. 
Japanese . . . 
Portuguese. 
Porto Rican 

Spanish 

Russian 

Filipino.... 

Korean 

Others 


B 

243 

16 

472 

5 

242 

645 

1262 

351 

36 

25 

7 

74 

43 

6 


D 

100 

14 

221 

13 

400 

194 

490 

163 

26 

9 

4 

115 

31 

17 


B 

10 

1 

62 

50 
62 
907 
75 
43 
29 

161 
45 


D 

16 
1 

33 
3 

77 

23 
248 

36 
8 
5 

106 

12 

3 


B 

21 

6 

53 

176 

226 

1492 

337 

96 

29 

4 

160 

52 


D 

7 

6 

37 

2 

269 

50 

409 

98 

32 

5 

106 

17 

1 


B 

14 
2 

54 

138 

162 

653 

221 

46 

13 

5 

51 

30 

2 


D 

10 

1 
36 

166 
48 

184 

41 

14 

2 

36 
9 
3 


B 

8 
6 
1 
1 


D B 



•••• 12 
.... 1 

2 16 

4 

36 49 

11 78 

> 2561 

1121 

1 40 

.-• 23 

.... 1 

2108 

1 20 

6 


D 

5 

35 

3 

62 

27 

263 

45 

22 

5 

"75 
7 
2 

551 


B 

320 

26 

657 

9 

663 

1,179 

4,876 

1,106 

261 

115 

17 

554 

190 

17 


D 

138 

22 

364 

21 

1,010 

353 

1,596 

384 

103 

26 

4 

440 

77 

26 


Unrecorded 


3,447 
26 


1797 


1,445 
33 


571 


2,651 
61 


1039 


1,391 
25 


550 


16| 5611040 

1 ! 30 


9,990 14, 564 
175^ 


Total 


3,473 




1.478 




2.712 




1,416 




16 




1070 


10,165 





Vital Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1920. 

For Fiscal Year ending June, compiled from Board of Health Report. 
Table of Births, Marriages and Deaths by Counties. 



Islands, Etc. 



Honolulu City . . 

Other Oahu 

Hilo City 

Hawaii County . 
Maui County . . . , 
Kalawao County 
Kauai County . , 

Total 



Est. 
Popltn. 


Births 


84,725 
40,900 
10,651 
55,384 


3,473 

1,478 

497 


38,035 
639 


1,416 
16 


29,966 


1,070 


260,300 


10,165 



Marriages 



,112 
82 
213 
210 
253 
39 
157 



2,07c 



Deatha 



1,797 
571 
255 

784 

550 

56 

551 

4,564 



Nationality of Plantation Labor, June 30, 1919 and 1920. 

Courtesy Bureau of Labor and Statistics, Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Ass'n. 



Americans . . 

Spanish 

Portuguese . 
Russians . . . 
Hawaiians . . 
Porto Ricans 



1920 


1919 


876 


750 


313 


450 


3,086 


2,926 


17 


29 


1,322 


943 


1,422 


1,407 



Japanese . 
Chinese . . 
Koreans . . 
Filipinos . . 
Others . . . 

Total 



1920 



19,474 
2,378 
1,982 

13,061 
373 



44,285 



1919 

24,791 
J,908 
1,407 

10,354 
266 



45,311 
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School Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1920. 

From Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 



Class 


1 

O 

m 


Teachers 


Pupils 




M. 


F. 


Total 


M. 


F. 


Total 


Public Schools >. . 

Private " 


173 
59 


143 

83 


1,018 
301 


1,161 
384 


20,044 
3.033 


18,251 
4,373 


38,295 
7,406 


Totals 


232 


226 


1,319 


1,545 


23,077 


22 ,624 


45,701 



AGES OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Schools 


Under 6 


6-9 


10-15 


Over 15 


Total 


Hawaii 

Maui 

Oahu 

Kauai 


120 

28 

62 

9 


4,648 
2,788 
6,739 
2,357 


3,268 
2,763 
8,894 
2,569 


450 

108 

1,384 

108 


10,486 
5,687 

17,079 
5,043 


Total 


219 


16,532 


19,494 


2,050 


38,295 



NATIONALITY OF PUPILS. 



Races 


Public 


Races 


Public 


Hawaiian 


3,293 
4.100 
1,033 
34 
5,304 
941 


Spanish 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Porto Rican 

Korean 

Other Foreigners 

Total 


379 


Part Hawaiian 


3,721 


Anglo-Saxon 

Scandinavian 


17,541 

1,068 


Portuguese 

Filininos 


508 
873 








38,295 



Pearl Harbor Areas 



West Loch 

East Loch 

Middle Loch 

S. E. Loch 

Entrance and Channel . 

Total water area. 
Area of Ford Island 



1,110 acres 
1,395 '' 
1,185 " 
450 " 
1,030 " 



5,170 
350 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS. 
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Value Domestic Mdse, Shipments to the United States from 
Hawaii for Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1919 and 1920 



Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles. 



Animals 

Bones, hoofs, etc 

Beeswax 

Breadstuff s 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 

Coffee 

Fibers, unmanufactured — Sisal 

Fish canned 

Fruits and nuts 

Hides and skins 

Honey 

Household and personal effects 

Meat products, tallow 

Molasses 

Musical instruments 

Paper and manufactures of 

Pineapple juice 

Rice 

Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar, brown 

Sugar, refined 

Tobacco leaf, unmanufactured 

Vegetables 

Wine (sake) 

Wool, raw 

Wood and manufactures of 

All other articles 

Total value shipments Hawaiian products 

Returned shipments merchandise 

Total foreign merchandise 

Total shipments merchandise 



1919 



1920 



$ 2,125 


$ 9,727 


948 


2,887 


13,300 


11,056 


29,415 


19,928 


6,405 


10,725 


925,104 


510,404 


233,211 


97,010 


149,491 


279,380 


12,127.024 


19,091,007 


338,695 


386,149 


316,299 


200,452 


50,157 


2,240 


60,220 


32,661 


591,490 


491,815 


14,649 


35.382 


3,851 


4,035 


2,420 


58,169 


168,048 


208,590 


320 


1,775 


72,231,738 


116,420,795 


3,280,000 


2,540,761 


12,647 


8,202 


186,342 


56,301 


124,794 






96,842 


138,673 


1,880 


25,852 


38,839 


10,850 


$91,006,254 


140,654,816 


1,677,251 


1,482,147 


334,899 


109,040 


$93,018,404 


$142,246,003 



Imports from Foreign Countries, 1920. 



$1,013,466 

Chemicals 1,486,682 

Coal 402,471 

Cottons 369,104 

Fertilizer 583 



Food Supplies 4,035,797 

Spirits 637 

Other 2,305,733 

Total $9,614,437 
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Import Values from United States, Comparative, for Fiscal 
Years Ending June, 1919 and 1920. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles. 



Agricultural Implements 

Animals 

Automobiles and parts of 

Books, Maps, Engravings, etc 

Boots and Shoes 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Breadstuffs .. 

Brooms and Brushes 

Carriages, Cars, etc., and parts of 

<Jement 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, etc 

Clocks, Watches, and parts of 

Coal 

Cocoa and Chocolate 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Copper, and manufactures of 

Cotton, manufactures of, and clothing . . 

Earthen, Stone and Chinaware 

Eggs 

Electrical Machinery and Instruments . . 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fibers, Textile Grasses, manufactures of 

Pish 

Fruits and Nuts 

Furniture of Metal 

Glass and Glassware 

Hay 



Domestic Merchandise 



Household and Personal Effects 

India Rubber, manufactures of 

Instruments, etc., for scientific purposes 

Iron and Steel, and manufactures of 

Sheets and Plates, etc 

Builders* Hardware, etc 

Machinery, Machines, parts of 

Nails, Spikes, Pipes, etc 

Jewelry and manufactures. Gold and Silver... 

Lamps, Chandeliers, etc 

Lead and manufactures of 

Leather and manufactures of 

Musical Instruments 



1919 


1920 


$ 183,317 


$ 301,187 


102,647 


240,468 


1,196,264 


3,018,708 


505,990 


508,756 


538,907 


1, 106,839 


143,202 


228,338 


3,056,998 


3,956,245 


50,070 


76,442 


157,880 


239,038 


317,243 


578,641 


1,162,864 


1,135,624 


30,142 


74,896 


1,101,240 


234,911 

108,859 


73,145 


18,249 


50,271 


164,753 


318,718 


149,436 


210.822 


1,790,103 


4,040,365 


134,651 


251,955 


181,662 


238,573 


839,315 


1,171,259 


96,099 


125,352 


3,350,076 


1,872,807 


387,555 


333,146 


689,339 


826,623 


533,945 


733,627 


69,757 


136,843 


185,627 


337,551 


174,806 


186,138 


58,380 


96.43S 


1,315,128 


1,536,117 


51,385 


82.926 


314,184 


840,396 


230,240 


299,053 


510,574 


151,905 


1,230,578 


1,928,935 


2,449,503 


3,297,216 


104.181 


132,188 


30,343 


41,115 


94,318 


141,297 


258,435 


356,576 


72,756 


135,545 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS, 
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Import Values from United States for 1919-1920— Continued. 



Articles. 



Naval Stores 

Oil Cloth 

Oils: Mineral, Crude 

Refined, and Residuum, etc 

Vegetable 

Paints, Pigments and Colors 

Paper and manufactures of 

Perfumery, etc 

Phonographs, etc 

PhotJographic Goods 

Provisions, etc.. Beef Products 

Hog and other Meat Products 

Dairy Products 

Rice 

Hoofing F«It, etc 

«alt 

Silk and manufactures of 

Soap : Toilet and other 

Starch 

Straw and Palm Leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar, Molasses and Syrup 

Tea 



Tin and manufactures of 

Tobacco, manufactures of 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Wood and Mftrs.: 

Lumber, Shingles, etc 

Shooks, box 

Doors, Sash, Blinds 

Furniture , 

Trimmings, Molding and other manfrs. 

Wool and manufactures of 

All other articles 



Domestic Merchandise 



1919 



Total value merchandise shipments $43,572,794 $59,261,621 



13,094 

17,373 
349,546 
4.575,066 
159,789 
405,319 
693,918 
100,070 

45,617 
158,435 

74,281 
836,039 
980,728 
717,228 

51,478 

39,910 
268,908 
434,868 

32,975 
104,918 

85,616 

22,372 
2,983,384 
1,359,342 

34,390 
689,627 

1,406,780 
887,529 
56,492 
183,772 
366,835 
307,944 

1,034,206 



1920 



$ 50,290 

41,103 

753,836 

6,324,867 

237,322 

607,497 

1,008,672 

134,899 

76,782 

179,304 

153,803 

1,043,889 

1,476.270 

2,153,002 

74,434 

35,478 

472,336 

365,617 

38,658 

171,421 

151,474 

24,791 

2,720,655 

1,377,905 

94,162 

781,578 

2,087,817 
1,345,110 
163,629 
352,010 
561,715 
814,802 
1,703,845 



Coin Shipments, Year Ending June 30, 1920 

Gold " Silver 

Ore and base bullion $ 735 $ 979 

Bullion, refined 13,892 

Coin, domestic 168,140 294,705 



$182„767 $295,684 
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Quantity and Value of Principal Articles of Domestic Produce 

Shipped for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1920. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and 
Finance, Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles 



Sugar, raw 

Sugar, refined 

Coffee 

Rice 

Fibers, sisal 

Fish, Canned 

Fruits : Fresh Bananas 

Fresh Pineapples 

Canned Pineapples 

All Other 

Nuts 

Fruits and Nuts* 

Pineapple Juice 

Beeswax 

Honey 

Molasses 

Hides and Skins 

Wool, raw 

Lumber: Boards, etc 

Tobacco, unmanufactured leaf.. 
Tallow 



pounds . . . 



tons 

bunches . 



pounds . . . 
pounds . . 
gallons . . 
pounds . . 
pounds . . 

M ft 

pounds . . 
pounds . . 



Quantity 



1,042,176,018 

14,237,375 

2,635,635 

2,118,141 

496 

* 148,920 



28,320 

1,653,327 

9,605,486 

1,456,981 

265,672 

64 

7,706 

294,543 



Value 



$116,458,087 

2,540,761 

721,481 

216.926 

97,010 

279,380 

138,192 

32,949 

18,869,449 

37,552 

12,865 

1,294,923 

58,169 

11,056 

200,452 

491,815 

386,149 

138,673 

11,050 

8,202 

32,661 



""Shipments Foreign. 



Hawaiian Imports and Exports for Year Ending 
March 31, 1920. 

Courtesy of Collector of Customs. 



Countries: 



Australia 

Br. Oceania 

Br. India 

Canada 

Chile 

England 

France . * 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Scotland 

Other 

United States, fiscal year ending June 30 
Totals 



Imports 
to March 31. 



472,683 

70,472 

1,534,924 

141,730 

1,353,012 

80,655 

8,263 

769,901 

4,774,223 

' 408,610 



9,614,473 
59,261,621 



$ 68,876,094 



Exports 
to March 31. 



12,827 

94,286 

703 

340,104 

' 928,348 

i5,oii 

323,847 

24 

1.869.921 



3,585,071 
142,246,003 



$145,831,074 
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Arrivals and Departures of Shipping for Fiscal Year 
Ending June, 1920. 

Compiled from Board of Harbor Commissioners Report. 



Months 



July , 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. . 
Nov. . 
Dec. . 
Jan. . 
Feb. . 
Mar. 
Apl. . 
May . 
June 



Total... 



Honolulu 



Steam 
No. Tons 



45 


262,044 


55 


276,896 


46 


258,472 


60 


324,928 


47 


278,029 


70 


389,029 


64 


390,369 


69 


388,634 


70 


384,427 


98 


524,550 


76 


497,919 


73 


467,199 


773 


4,442,496 



Sail 
No. Tons 



9 


9,376 


9 


14,225 


4 


6,670 


10 


14,999 


1 


536 


3 


5,947 


3 


1,567 


3 


6,200 


5 


9,215 


3 


2,188 


7 


7,629 


9 


■ 8,925 


66 


87,477 



Hilo 



Vessels 
No. Tons 



1^ 
14 



10 

8 

4 

6 

8 

26 

10 

13 



32,063 
54,830 
23,039 
19,620 
40,584 
17,847 
19,634 
32,076 
30,696 
65,193 
52,759 
48,187 



125 436,518 



Total Honolulu arrivals 839 vessels, of 4,529,973 tons. 
Kahului reports 81 vessels, of 370,569 tons. 
Port Allen reports 26 vessels, of 93,916 tons. 



Passengers to and from Hawaii, Fiscal Year, 1920. 

Courtesy R. L. Halsey, Immigration Service. 



Arrivals 



Insular Possns. 

Mainland 

Foreign Ports . . 

Total 



Males 



4 

"m 

1,458 
t2,944 



4,997 



Females 



79 

5,387 

1,262 
*2,041 



8,761 



Total 



83 

5,978 

2,720 
4,985 



13,766 



Departures 



Males 


Females 


Total 


11 


106 


117 




* 1,044 


1,044 


733 


6,017 


6,750 


t 95 


* 218 


313 


1,205 


3,309 


4,514 


t3,536 


* 130 


3,666 


5,580 


10,824 


16,404 



* Filipinos. 



t Japanese. 



Excess departures, 2,638. 



Export Value Pineapple Products to Mainland. 





1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Fresh Pineapples 

Canned Pineapples 

Pineapple Juice 


$ 23,546 

7,970,522 

30,520 


$ 10,236 

8,394,307 

2,604 


$ 16,057 

11,989,611 

2,420 


$ 32,949 

18,869,449 

58,169 


Total 


$8,024,588 


$8,407,147 


$12,008,088 


$18,960,567 
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Hawaiian Sugar Export Statistics from 1910. 

For earlier years see Annuals 1896-1914. 



Year 






Sugar 


Molasses 


Ttl. export 
Value 




Pounds 


Value 


Gallons 



100 

1,801,796 

1,734,318 

3,736,877 

4,110,404 

5,202,913 

8,399,014 

10,979,383 

14.671,477 

11,065,996 

9,605,486 


Value 




1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 








1,111,594,466 
1,011,215,858 
1,205,465,510 
1,085,362,344 
1,114,750,702 
1,280,917,435 
1,137,164228 
1,162,805,056 
1,080,908,797 
1,215,594,766 
1,056,413,393 


$42,625,062 
36,704,656 
49,961,509 
36,607,820 
33,187,920 
52,953,009 
54,418,300 
62,741,164 
64,108,540 
75,511,738 

118,998,848 


7 
89,708 
77,241 
140,610 
149,597 
195,485 
327,284 
392,110 
634,671 
591,490 
491,815 


42,625,069 
36,794,364 
50,038,750 
36,748,430 
33,337,517 
53,148,594 
54,745,584 
63,133,274 
64,743,211 
76,103,228 
119,490,663 



Hawaii's Annual Trade Balance, etc., from 1910. 



Year 


Imports 


Exports 


Excess 
export 
Values 


Custom 

house 

Receipts 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


26,152,435 
28,065,626 
28,694,322 
37,519,620 
31,550,257 
26,416,031 
34,098,210 
46,358,341 
51,801,204 
51,895,113 
68,876,094 


47,029,631 
42,666,197 
55,449,438 
43,471,830 
41,594,072 
62,464,759 
64,670,852 
75,115,983 
80,545,606 
98,859,311 
145,831,074 


20,877,196 
14,600,571 
26,755.116 
5,952,210 
6,043,815 
36,048,728 
30,572,642 
28,757,642 
28,744,402 
46,964,198 
76,954,980 


1,450,324 
1,654,761 
1,643,197 
1,869,513 
1,184,416 
1,019,534 
1,161,051 
1,169,085 
1,009,243 
858,258 
1,172,394 



Receipts, Expenditures, and Public Debt of Hawaii, from 1910. 

(From Official Reports.) 









Cash Balance 




Years 


Revenue 


Expenditures 


in Treasury 


Public Debt 


1910 


$3,641,245.35 


$3,435,082.87 


$845,218.51 


$4,079,000.00 


1911 


3,482.560.84 


3,730,765.16 


822,282.07 


4,004,000.00 


1912 


3,963,588.55 


4,002,483.00 


690,550.70 


5,454,000.00 


1913 


4,300,780.71 


4,261,468.66 


716,729.60 


6,844,000.00 


1914 


3,925,187.95 


4,263,863.64 


366,001.24 


6,844,000.00 


1915 


4,539,241.04 


4,446,415.65 


464,040.43 


7,873,500.00 


1916 


5,626,905.33 


5,553,700.66 


539,388.71 


8,024,000.00 


1917 .... 


5,944,352.95 


5,638,429.13 


889 508.42 


7,874,000.00 


1918 


7.208,047.73 


7,441,043.45 


711,517.21 


8,749,000.00 


1919 


7,921,671.90 


8,140,768.79 


442,609.95 


9.194,000.00 


1920 


10,925,406.97 


10,849,601.12 


506,334.53 


10,894,000.00 



HAWAIIAN CORPORATIONS. 
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Hawaiian Corporations, 1920. 

Tables Courtesy of Treasury Department. 



Class. 


Total 
No. 


Number and Capital 
Incorporated before and after 
Aug. 12, 1898 


Total 




No. 


Before 


No. 


After 




Agriculture 
Mercantile . . 

Railroad 

Street Car... 
Steamship . . 

B \nk 

Sav & Loan 


154 
514 
9 
2 
3 
9 
19 
7 
2 


45 

36 

5 

i 
1 

i 

123 


$48,866,750 

16,711,125 

7,370,000 

'3,000,000 
600,000 


109 

478 
4 
2 
2 
8 
19 
6 
2 

781 


$ 38,010,015 

63,575,988 

7,139,960 

1,950,000 

206,000 

2,850,000 

1,036,000 

900,000 

250,000 


$ 86,876,765 
80,287,113 
14,509,960 
1,950,000 
3.206,000 
3,450,000 
1 036,000 


Trust 

Insurance . . 


500,000 


1,400,000 
250,000 








Total . . 


904 


$77,047,875 


$115,917,963 


$192,965,838 



Growth of Bank Deposits, Territory of Hawaii. 



Fiscal Year — 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 ... 

1918 

1919 

1920 



No. 
Banks 



11 
16 
17 
17 
18 
19 
19 
22 
23 
26 
26 



Commercial 
Deposits 

,385.97 
,707.89 
,162.39 
901.30 
,874.60 
,041.53 
,339.40 
524.31 
004.80 
287.81 
,335.93 



9,033 
10,289 
12,667 
11,641 
10,371 
12,378, 
17,317 
22,486 
24,620 
24,898, 
36,975 



Saving's 
Deposits 



4,290,919.57 

5,020,555.62 

5,521,973.11 

5,384,395.72 

6,275,790.63 

7,736,569.32 

9,061,910.28 

10,205,496.70 

9,892,708.08 

10,450,846.55 

15,807,778.11 



Total 



13,324, 
15,310, 
18,189, 
17,026, 
16,647, 
20,114, 
26,379, 
32,692, 
34,512, 
35,349, 
52,783, 



305.54 
263.51 
135.50 
297.02 
665.23 
610.85 
249.68 
021.01 
712.88 
134.36 
114,04 



Assessed Values Real and Personal Property (by races) 

for 1920. 





Real Estate 


Personal Property 


Taxpayers 


No. Tax 

payers 


Assessed 
Value 


No. Tax 
payers 


Assessed 
Value 


Corporations, etc 

Anglo-Saxons 

Hawaiians 


721 
3,315 
6,373 
1 ,263 
1,015 
2,763 

15,450 


$ 97,321,350 

29,420,235 

15,712,371 

4,142,944 

2,259,357 

6,381,814 


1,019 
2,246 
1,927 
1,787 

3.782 
1,891 


$115,079,329 
5.550,889 
2,406,69.% 


Chinese 


2.233,291 


.Tapanese 


.-..r»0l,6.S9 


Portuguese & Spanish 


996,828 


Total 


$155,238,071 


12,652 


$131,768,721 
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Resources of Hawaii, 1920 

Population, Territory 255,912 

Assessed valuation, Territory. $287,006,792 

Assessed value of real estate 155,238,071 

Assessed value of personal property 131,768,721 

Assessed value, Honolulu and Oahu 149,298,200 

Assessed value, Honolulu realty 81,506,725 

Assessed value, Honolulu personality 67,791,475 

Corporate-owned property in Territory 212,400,679 

Individually owned property in Territory 74,606,113 

Amount Insurance carried 223,111,492 

Banks have credits 52,783,114 

Banks have commercial accounts 36,975,336 

Banks have savings accounts 15,807,778 

Corporations (904) are capitalized at 192,965,838 

Estimated market value of shares 350,000,000 

Sugar exports for 1920 (1,056,413,393 lbs.), tons 528,207 

Value sugar exports, 1920 118,998,848 

Estimated pineapple pack, 1920 (cases) 6,000,000 

Value pack f. o. b. Honolulu 35,000,000 

Total value Domestic exports 144,109,200 

Total value all imports 68,876,094 

Excess value exports over imports 76,954,980 

Amount of Public Debt 10,894,000 

Total amount year's Revenue 10,925,406 

Siunmary of Insurance Business, Territory of Hawaii, for 1920. 

From Report of Insurance Commissioner. 



Class 



Fire 

Marine 

Life 

Accident 

Auto 

Burglary 

Employers' Liability 

Surety & Fidelity 

Plate Glass 

Workmen's Compensation 
Other 



Amount 
Written 



$ 60,985,287.19 

155,981,449.61 

6,144,756.00 



Total. $223,111,492.80 $ 3,602,726.42 $ 801,732.36 



Amount 
Premiums 



$ 1,081,372.98 

572,458.25 

*1,493,570.35 

72,301.52 

112,943.90 

1,177.05 

22,095.91 

77,633.87 

4,703.17 

152,670.52 

11,798.90 



Losses and 
Claims paid 



90,154.84 

96,271.94 

520,827.74 

11,818.13 

15,941.99 

154.50 

1,718.85 

10,181.18 

1,094.85 

52,926.26 

642.32 



* Of this amount $1,227,992.74 are renewals, 

Hawaii's Bonded Debt, June 30, 1920. 



Refund Bonds, 1905, 4% $ 270,000 

Public Improvement 3^% Bonds 1,244,000 

Public Improvement 4% Bonds 7,680,000 

Public Improvement 4%% Bonds 1,500,000 

Public Improvement 5% Bonds 200,000 

Total Bonds outstanding $10,894,000 



POPULATION OF COUNTIES. 
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Area and Population of Counties, 1920-1910. 





1920 


1910 


COUNTY 


Land 

area 

in sq. 

miles 


Total 


Per 

sq. 

miles 


Total 


Per 
cent 
de- 
crease 


Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Maui 

Kauai 

Kalawao 


4,015 
600 

1,182 

651 

11 


64,895 

123,526 

37,385 

29,438 

667 


16.2 
205.9 
31.6 
45.9 
60.6 


55,382 
82,028 
29,762 
23,952 

785 


17.2 
50.6 
25.6 
22.9 
-15.0 


Total 


9,449 


255,912 


39.7 


191,909 


33.4 



Races of Tax Payers of Collections for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1920. 

Anglo-Saxons $5,632,268.25 

Hawaiians • 539,263.15 

Japanese 372,763.75 

Portuguese and Spanish 231,509.47 

Chinese 219,674.60 

Total $6.995.479.20 

Domestic Produce to Foreign Countries, year ending 
March 31, 1920. 



Sugar 

Coffee, raw . . . . 
Fruits and Nuts 

Rice 

Other 



Pounds 



389,395 
708,735 

' 86,460 



Value 



$ 37,292 

211,077 

1,294,823 

8,336 

2,002,756 



$3,554,384 



Seating Capacity of Principal Churches, Halls and Places of 
Amusement — Honolulu. 

Roman Catholic Cathedral, Fort street 1,500 

Kawaiahao Church (Native), King street 1,000 

Central Union Church, Beretania street 850 

St. Andrew's Cathedral (Episcopal), Emma street 800 

The Bijou (vaudeville) 1»600 

Ye Liberty Theater. 1.600 

Empire Theater (moving pictures) ^ . 1,000 

Y. M. C. A. game hall 850 

Mission Memorial Auditorium 600 

Palama Theater (moving pictures) v 965 

Peoples Theater l-'^OO 
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TABLE OP RAINFALL, Principal Stations. 

compiled from Weather Bureau Reports. 



HAWAII 

Waiakea. 

Hilo (Town) . . . . . 

Ponahawai 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau 

Laupahoehoe 

Ookala 

Kukaiau Mill 

Paauhau 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua 

Naalehu 

Pahala 

Volcano Obs 

Olaa (17 miles) . . 
Kapoho 

MAUI 

Haleakala Ranch , 

Puuomalei 

Makawao 

Kula 

Haiku 

Keanae Valley . . . 

Wailuku 

Hana 



OAHU 

Honolulu 

Kinau Street. . . 

Manoa 

Electric Lt. St.. 

Luakaha 

Waimanalo 

Maunawili 

Waialua Mill . . . 

Kahuku 

Ewa Plantation . 
SchofieldBrks. . 

Waiawa 

Waimalu 

KAUAI 

Grove Farm 

Kealia 

Kilauea 

Eleele 

Kukuiula 

Waiawa 



D. Forbes 

C.E.Martin 

J. E. Gamal'sn 

Pepeekeo S. Co. . 

Hak. Sug. Co 

A. L. Moses 

KauwikiS. Co 

A. R. Philip 

Paauhau S. Co . . . 

Hon. Sug. Co . 

F. Pinho 

Dr. B.D.Bond... 
Kona Dev. Co ... . 
Robt. Wallace... 
Hutch. S. P. Co... 

Haw. Agr. Co 

T. A. Jaggar, Jr. . 

Olaa Sug. Co 

H. J. Lyman 



Observer 



Hal. Ranch. Co 

A. McKibbln 

F.W.Hardy 

A. von Tempsky. . 

Expmnt. Stn 

W. P. Pogue 

Bro. Frank 

Kaeleku Sug. Co. . 

U. S.Weath.Bu.. 

W.R. Castle 

Miss C.Hall 

A. Walker 

L. A. Moore 

Ed. Todd 

Jno. Herd 

Waial. Agr. Co . . . 
H. T. Christfrsn.*. 

I. A. Hattie 

Surgn. XJ.S.A 

A. Lister , 

Hon. Plan. Co 



G.N.Wilcox 

Makee Sug. Co. . 
Kilauea Sug. Co. 
McBryde Sug. Co 
F. S.Christian... 
A. F. Knudsen 



1919 



7.21 
7.46 

7.25 
6.27 
6.34 
3.49 
2.69 
1.68 
1.18 
1.94 
3.18 
3.29 
5.45 
6.53 
0.32 
1.41 
3.95 
9.08 
4.11 

0.28 
5.04 
0.96 
0.93 
4.41 
16.51 
1.09 
5.21 

0.84 
1.16 
4.40 
7.64 
11.93 
1.48 
6.37 
0.52 
1.96 
0.16 
1.76 
3.76 
1.34 

2.78 
1.22 
4.39 
2.26 
2.60 
0.45 



9.96 
12.02 
15.68 
9.15 
9.60 
7.55 
5.75 
3.19 
3.01 
4.27 
3.06 
5.06 
9.69 
6.50 
0.66 
4.45 
5.36 
18.33 
4.76 

1.91 
4.10 
2.88 
0.54 
4.56 
18.58 
1.70 
4.92 

0.58 
0.49 
3.26 
5.36 
8.31 
1.33 
3.91 
0.76 
0.87 
0.10 
0.68 
2.08 
1.44 

1.71 
0.92 
3.51 
0.32 
1.70 
0.00 



9.79 
14.51 
9.82 
6.87 
11.11 
6.50 
4.67 
3.01 
0.23 
0.36 
2.04 
3.14 
7.08 
5.67 
3.19 
2.22 
5.72 
8.34 
1.94 

1.04 
3.12 
0.83 
0.94 
3.52 
12.69 
0.64 
4.70 

1.19 
1.34 
3.02 
6.37 
9.62 
1.73 
4.53 
1.57 
3.27 
0.99 
1.84 
0.68 
1.05 

1.87 
0.88 
2.54 
3.15 
1.35 
3.05 



Oct. 


Nov. 


10.03 


11.27 


11.18 


11.49 


13.26 


9.01 


8.98 


5.52 


7.30 


7.77 


11.02 


2.33 


7.43 


1.23 


2.54 


0.42 


0.29 


0.70 


0.25 


1.56 


0.24 


0.64 


1.47 


1.44 


4.69 


2.21 


3.81 


1.27 


5.44 


4.41 


4.94 


4.27 


4.62 


3.62 


11.37 


9.67 


5.81 


3.91 


0.57 


1.08 


3.29 


0.88 


1.48 


0.74 


1.87 


1.21 


7.86 


1.52 


13.45 


5.62 


1.89 


1.46 


4.84 


2.69 


4.90 


1.27 


5.37 


1.10 


5.31 


1.86 


7.33 


2.78 


7.69 


4.75 


2.23 


1.97 


10.51 


4.06 


2.18 


0.57 


2.46 


1.05 


2.60 


1.34 


3.15 


1.56 


0.98 


0.82 


1.88 


0.49 


9.62 


4.93 


3.80 


4.09 


1.53 


4.39 


3.83 


1.91 


5.40 


2.35 


1.32 


2.48 
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Throughout the Hawaiian Islands, 1919-1920. 

By L. H. Daingerfield, Meteorologist. Continued from last Annual. 



HAWAII 

Waiakea 

Hilo 

Ponahawai 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau 

Laupahoehoe 

Ookala 

Kukaiau 

Paauhau Mill 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala Mission . . . 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua 

Naalehu 

Pahala 

Kllauea Crater .... 

Olaa, Puna 

Kapoho 

MAUI 
Haleakala Ranch .. 

Puuomalei 

Makawao 

Erehwon 

Haiku Exp. Station 

Keanae 

Wailuku 

Hana 

OAHU 
U. S. Weather Bu. . 

Kinau Street 

Woodlawn 

Nuuanu Elec. Stn . . 
Nuuanu Water Wks 

Waimanalo 

Maunawili 

Waialua 

Kahuku 

Ewa 

Leilehua 

Wahiawa 

Ewa 

KAUAI 

Lihue 

Kealia 

Kllauea 

Eleele 

Koloa 

Waimea 



Elv. 
Ft. 



60 

40 

500 

100 

200 

110 

400 

260 

400 

460 

2700 

537 

1450 

1450 

650 

850 

3984 

1530 

110 

2000 

1300 

1700 

4200 

700 

1000 

250 

200 

111 

50 

210 

405 

881 

25 

250 

30 

25 

50 

990 

675 

200 



200 
15 
342 
150 
100 
35 



1920 



I 



5.07 
4.25 
3.78 
5.48 
6.39 
6.70 
3.97 
4.12 
3.44 
3.22 
7.06 
5.87 
9.32 
5.72 
4.09 
8.07 
8.48 
9.13 
13.56 

4.90 
5.34 
5.51 
6.72 
4.03 
4.22 
4.00 
4.95 

3.93 
3.60 
3.96 
5.59 
6.07 
4.74 
5.93 
5.37 
3.10 
4.65 
4.95 
5.64 
5.23 

15.93 

8.70 
6.60 
13.65 
9.85 
9.90 



Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 

5.98 


May 
1.61 


5.53 


27.82 


4.72 


27.31 


8.83 


1.31 


5.33 


26.28 


11.94 


2J6 


4.15 


23.77 


6.11 


1.22 


4.75 


28.51 


5.87 


0.23 


3.79 


25.71 


9.56 


0.01 


1.99 


19.13 


5.41 


0.09 


3.74 


18.87 


5.35 


0.05 


2.60 


13.21 


2.56 


0.00 


2.15 


13.43 


3.02 


0.05 


1.55 


3.15 


2.98 


1.22 


1.68 


6.13 


4.43 


1.13 


0.92 


3.33 


1.52 


17.38 


1.33 


7.19 


3.30 


9.31 


1.34 


4.87 


1.55 


3.52 


1.53 


6.93 


1.70 


4.15 


2.11 


9.12 


3.31 


2.66 


8.23 


24.06 


9.77 


3.15 


7.53 


27.89 


2.06 


2.68 


0.28 


6.14 


1.92 


0.18 


1.75 


9.21 


2.52 


0.00 


0.72 






0.31 


1.73 


3.15 






0.61 


10.49 


0.94 


0.41 


5.67 


54.28 


8.19 


1.22 


0.17 


4.13 


0.69 


0.68 


2.19 


20.28 


1.47 


1.5Z 


0.69 


3.76 


0.94 


1.25 


0.93 


3.81 


0.87 


1.58 


1.84 


8.46 


2.15 


2.42 


4.90 


19.49 


8.56 


2.88 


3.49 


20.57 


10.78 


6.30 


0.94 


5.67 


2.30 


1.18 


1.66 


13.15 


4.19 


2.51 


0.16 


5.06 


3.74 


4.48 


1.19 


9.61 


2.13 


1.45 


0.37 


2.49 


0.72 


0.60 


0.58 


2.20 


2.39 


3.60 


0.34 


7.44 


1.50 


1.48 


0.53 


7.49 


0.85 


1.89 


1.56 


6.29 


4.36 


4.40 


0.50 


5.16 


4.06 


2.47 


0.87 


8.53 


8.44 


4.31 


0.80 


2.07 


1.77 


4.56 


0.60 


5.35 


2.50 


4.80 


0.60 


0.00 


1.78 


3.18 



4.40 
3.74 
4.22 
3.49 
2.71 
1.65 
1.74 
0.45 
0.26 
0.19 
1.20 
0.76 
13.84 
9.48 
1.01 
1.19 
2.57 
7.08 
2.61 

0.00 
2.96 
0.35 
1.66 
3.53 
6.26 
0.93 
2.47 

0.35 
0.36 
2.85 
4.88 
8.08 
1.45 
5.59 
0.49 
1,47 
0.67 
1.52 

2.06 



2.29 i 
1.67 i 
2.97 I 
1.21 I 
1.10 j 
0.73 



103.26 
110.71 
114.62 
84.57 
94.80 
86.18 
63.92 
52.01 
33.33 
37.95 
31.10 
40.55 
77.10 
61.48 
34.39 
44.03 
55.66 
126.12 
83.05 

24.82 
44.93 



47.28 

159.17 

21.85 

57.28 

20.60 
21.82 
42.49 
79.14 
102.89 
29.52 
66.58 
28.30 
31.39 
15.73 
26.41 

25.69 



63.22 
39.23 
55.28 
47.71 
48.20 
29.72 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF IMPORTANT 
HAWAIIAN EVENTS. 

(Continued from the Annual of 1899.) 



1899. — Franchise of Hilo E. E. Oo. to develop Olaa and lower 
Puna lands granted B. F. Dillingham and associates. 

March 6^ Princess Victoria Kaiulani died, aged 24 years. 

June 24, Queen Dowager Kapiolani died, aged 64 years. 

July 4, Lava outbreak on slope of Mauna Loa, following 
tiie flow cf 1880-81. 

September 5, First N^ational Bank of Hawaii opened, in- 
corporated at $1,000,000. 

December 12, Bubonic plague made its appearance in 
Honolulu. 
1900. — January 20, Destructive fire of ^^China-town^' section 
of Honolulu through plague purifying; Kaumakapili 
church destroyed. 

April 10, Act of Congress admitting Hawaii into the Un- 
ion as a Territory signed by President McKinley; ef- 
fective June 14. 

May 20, Death of Hon. A. F. Judd, chief justice, aged 
61 years. 

June 14, Territorial government begim. 

— Marconi wireless system being established to connect 
the several islands. 

July 15, Hon W. F. Frear appointed chief justice. 

December 21, Introduction of Porto Eican laborers. 
1901. — June 20, Commission of adjudication and award of 
claims for losses from the plague fire began their la- 
bors. At expiration of time for filing such claims, 
6,748 had been presented with damages amounting to 
$3,167,132.90. Amount awarded was $1,473,173.00. 

August 31, Line of the Eapid Transit Co. (electric) 
formally opened in Honolulu with five miles of com- 
pleted road. 
1902. — February 19, Dredging of the Pearl Harbor Bar be- 
gun; completed August 3, 1903. 

x\pril 3, Gamewell Police Alarm system established 
throughout Honolulu. 
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September 8, Senatorial Commission of Inquiry visit the 
islands and make careful investigation of local condi- 
tions. 

Sept.-xsTov., Through discovered serious defalcations, offici- 
al changes occur in the Public Works, Treasury, and 
Auditor's Departments. 

December 28, Landing of the Pacific Cable at Waikiki, 
connecting with San Francisco, extending subsequently 
to Midway and to the Philippines. 
1903. — July 1, Principles of the Torren's system adopted by 
an Act establishing a Court of Land Registration. 

July 31, Alexander Young building, Honolulu's largest 
hotel, completed. 

October 3, Activity of Mokuaweoweo, with small lava 
flow from Pohaku-Hanalei. 

November 23, Hon. Geo. R. Carter appointed Governor 
of Hawaii, succeeding Governor Dole, appointed Judge 
of U. S. District Court, vice M. M. Estee, deceased. 
1904. — January 4, County government inaugurated, dividing 
the islands into five counties; subsequently the enabling 
Act was held unconstitutional. 

June 19, Dedication of the new Kamehameha Tomb in 
the Royal Mausoleum grounds. 

July 30, Dedication of the new Odd Fellows' Building, 
Fort St. 
1905. — March, Completion of the Wahiawa (Oahu) dam and 
storage reservoir. 

— Sunday law restrictions materially modified, favoring 
sports and business interests. 

June 3, Petroleum gas plant for fuel and lighting pur- 
poses of the city inaugairated. 

July 1, Revised County Act w^ent into effect. 

November 5, Arbor day inaugurated for the Territory. 
1906. — February 19, Introduction of Russian colony of 
Molokans, which, after a few months trial, proved un- 
successful. 

April 18, Hawaii learns of San Francisco's disaster by 
earthquake and fire, and shares in her loss. 
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December, Opening of Filipino immigration; first lot of 
fifteen families. 
1907. — January 10, Outbreak of a double lava flow from 
Pohaku-IIanalei, followed by activity in Kilauea. 

August 15, lion. AV. F. Frear appointed Governor of Ha- 
waii, vice Geo. K. Carter, resigned. 

—Hon. A. S. Hartwell, promoted to chief justice, vice W. 
F. Frear, resigned. 
1908. — May, Organization of the Hawaiian Pineapple Grow- 
ers' Association. 

June 2, Kawanakoa (Prince David), nephew of Kapiolani, 
died, aged 40 years. 

July 16, Visit of the Atlantic naval fleet of four divisions, 
followed later by the Pacific fleet and torpedoes. 

August, Kauikeolani Children's Hospital chartered; com- 
pleted and opened Thanksgiving Day, 1909. 

September 12, construction work on Hilo's breakwater 
begun. 
1909. — January 4, Xew municipal government of city and 
county of Oahu inagurated, with Jos. J. Fern its 
first mayor. 

July 22, Work on naval clrydock, Pearl Harbor, begun. 

October 1, Makapuu Point (Oahu) lighthouse established. 

October 21, First lot of Eussian immigrants from Harbin; 
fifty families arrived. 
1910. — March 20^, Corner stone of new Methodist Church, 
corner of Victoria and Beretania streets, laid. 

June, Completion of l^uuanu dam and reservoir, augment- 
ing Honolulu's water system. 

Jiuie 24, Kalakaua Dynasty Tomb in the Koyal Mausoleum 
groimds completed, and night removal of remains thereto 
to their respective niches. 

December 81, Initial aviation exhibition in Honolulu, at 
Damon's Moanalua field, by "Bud" Mars, in a biplane. 
1911. — June 25, New Kaumakapili Chureli, King street, de- 
dicated. 
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— A threat of yellow fever visitation instigates a vigorous 
anti-mosqnito campaign throughout Honolulu, and the 
sacrifice of all banana plants adjacent to dwellings. 

October 21, Corner stone of new Library of Hawaii build- 
ing laid. 
3Iarch 7, Hon. A. G. M. Robertson appointed chief jus- 
tice, vice A. S. Hart well, resigned. 
1912. — January 22, Corner stone of College of Hawaii, Manoa 
valley, laid. 

Feb. -Mar., Public Welfare Exhibit, held at the Palama 
gymnasium. 

December 14, ISTaval parade ovation at completion of dredg- 
ing of Pearl Harbor Bar, by IJ. S. cruiser California 
and consorts in entering the port. 

— Official visit of Hon. Walter E. Fisher, secretary of the 
ijiterior, to investigate the Kuhio charges against Gover- 
nor Frear's administration. On an exhaustive inquiry 
the secretary concluded ^^tlie charges were not sustained.'^ 
1913. — February 17, Collapse of the Pearl Harbor drydock, 
on its pumping out at completion. 

May 8, Kilauea Lighthouse (Kauai), largest in the islands, 
completed. 

eTune 1, Opening of the Hamakua division of the Hilo 
Railroad. 

Xovember 11, Honolulu Marine Railway gives place to 
a commodious Floating drydock. 

]S'ovember 29, Lucien E. Pinkham, Governor of Hawaii, 
vice W. F. Frear ; term expired. 
1914. — Primary elections introduced. 

May 27, Amalgamation of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Merchants' Association under the new name of Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Honolulu. 

June 11, Kamehameha day celebrated wdth unwonted in- 
terest, to revive and preserve Hawaiian customs and 
traditions. 

IsoY. 20, Outbreak at the summit crater of Mokuaweoweo. 
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igi5.__]^/[arch 25, Loss of U. S. submarine 'T-i'^ off Honolulu 
harbor. 

— ^Work on l^^aval drydock, Pearl Harbor, resumed. 

April 25, Ifew Christian church, Kewalo street, erected. 

June 7, Death of Chas. K. Bishop, in San Francisco, aged 
93 years. 
1916. — April, Completion of Mission Memorial building, King 

street; dedicated April 16th. 
1917. — September 2, Baldwin Memorial church, Paia, Maui, 
dedicated. 

September 28, Pearl Harbor Kadio Station formally opened. 
. jSTovember 11, Death of Liliuokalani, deposed queen of 
Hawaii, and last of her high chief line, aged 79 years. 

— Pan-Pacific Union organized and incorporated. 
1918. — March 7, Hon. Jas. L. Coke promoted to succeed Hon. 
A. G. M. Kobertson, chief justice, resigned. 

May 9, First Inter-island aeroplane flight to Maui and 
Hawaii, from Pearl Harbor station, by Major H. M. 
Clark and Sergt. E. P. Gray. 

June, Official visit of Hon. Franklin K. Lane, secretary of 
the interior, and party, for observation and better under- 
standing of Hawaii's problems. 

Jime 10-16, First Territorial Fair opened, at Kapiolani 
Park. 

June 22, Hon. Chas. J. McCarthy, Governor of Hawaii, 
vice Lucien E. Pinkham; term expired. 
1919. — August, Pearl Harbor drydock completed, at a cost 
exceeding $5,000,000. Official visit of Hon. J. Daniels, 
secretary of the navy, and party, to participate in the 
ceremonies attending its opening, and which he dedicated 
on the 21 St. 

September 29, Lava outbreak on slope of Mauna Loa in 
vicinity of Puuokeokeo, 10,000 ft. elevation, which reach- 
ed the sea at Alika, in Kona. As it ceased, another flow 
broke out Dec. 22, six miles south west of Kilauea, and 
coursed over the Kau desert as in 1823 and 1868. 
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1920. — iipril 13, Arrival of XJ. S. Pacific Fleet representation, 
comprising four battleships and thirty-two destroyers, 
Rear Admiral Wiley in command, visiting Honolulu for 
the Centennial celebration. 

April 11-19, Hawaiian Missions Centennial celebration in 
Honolulu. 

April 12, Visit of H. E. H. the Prince of Wales, on the 
battle cruiser Renown, en route to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. Eevisited Honolulu in August on homeward 
voyage. 

August 2-20, Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress holds its first 
conference in Honolulu, with over one hundred delegates 
in attendance. 

August 28, Army plane with Lt. Eobt. E. Fox and Corp. 
H. Cornet, lost on a flight from Luke Field, Oahu, for 
Molokai ; supposed to have met mishap and fallen in the 
channel and drowned. 

October 2, Women of Hawaii e:jtercised their first voting 
right at the primaries, and in the general election of 
iSTovember 2nd. 



IT. S. Xaval Visitoes. Beside the Pacific Fleet of 36 war 
craft, — three cruisers, one fuel ship and 32 destroyers — which 
arrived in April to participate in the Mission celebration, 
termed the Centennial Fleet, a squadron of six battleships under 
command of Vice-Admiral Hilary P. Jones, visited the islands 
in July, bringing 1200 Annapolis cadets in its personnel. The 
fleet comprised the flagships Connecticut and Minnesota, and 
cruisers New Hmyipshirey South Carolina, Michigan, and Kan- 
sas, After a nine days stay they left for home via Seattle, and 
San Francisco. A third fleet of five notable war vessels imder 
Admiral Hugh Eodman made Hawaiian waters a practice field 
in September, comprising the New Mexico, (flagship), New 
Yorh, Arkansas, Idaho and Wyoming, Each of tliese later ships 
made a short visit to Hilo. 



HAWAIIAN MISSIONS CENTENNIAL. 

SEVERAL months removed from the activities attending 
the Centennial celebration of the arrival of the American 
missionaries, and their introduction of Christianity and 
education to the people of these islands, enables the chronicler 
to review the leading events of the memorable occasion with 
less likelihood of being charged with prejudice and partiality. 

April 11-19, 1920, so full and varied in the features com- 
memorative of the historic event, will linger long in memory, 
and its recognized importance becomes of record by printed 
and pictured page for reference in future years. Honolulu 
may take a just pride in the hearty cooperative spirit manifest 
in its observance throughout the community, and even beyond 
territorial borders, a number of distinguished leaders of na- 
tional reputation from abroad coming to participate therein, 
as also a prince of the foremost nation, and a naval fleet of our 
own country timing their visit in its recognition. 

The notable visiting participants above referred to were 
as follows: 

Dr. and Mrs. John Q. Adams, Auburn, ??, Y. 
Rev. Wm. E. Clarke, of Samoa. 
Dean Wilbur L. Cross, Yale University. 
Rev. Edward D. Eaton, D.D., L.L.D., prudential commit- 
tee A. B. C. F. M. 

Rev. and Mrs. O. P. Emerson, Brookline, Mass. 

Dr. T. Harada, Kyoto, Japan. 

Hon. David P. Jones, vice-president A. B. C. F. M. 

Rev. S. Kimura, Kyoto, Japan. 

Mr. Fred Lyman, Beloit College. 

Rev. A. Wesley Mell, San Francisco. 

Pres. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, LL.D., Mills College. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Richards, i^ew York City. 

Mayor and Mrs. Rolph, San Francisco. 

Rev. E. W. Thwing, China. 

Hon. Henry van Dyke, D. D., LL.D., Princeton, I^T. J. 

Rev. F. J. Van Horn, D. D., Oakland, Cal. 

H. B. Wilson, superintendent schools, Berkeley. 
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The varied features of the successive daily attractions were 
cast on broad lines well calculated to appeal to the various 
tastes of our cosmopolitan community. The commemorative 
season opened with religious service^ in all the federated 
churches, appropriate to the occasion, followed by conferences 
on the past, present and future on religious and educational 
lines, inter-island singing contests, dramatic and pageant per- 
formances, civic entertainments and parade, recreative '^nd 
social events, old-time luau, aquatic sports, etc., affording the 
feast of reason and flow of soul. 

Monday, April 12, anniversary of the landing of the mis- 
sionaries at Kailua, Hawaii, in 1820, was observed by the 
opening of the Mission museum of old-time relics in the re- 
stored Chamberlain house, and the annual meeting of the Mis- 
sion Children's Society, termed "Day of Reunions.'' At noon 
the Chamber of Commerce gave a luncheon at the Armory to 
the distinguished guests, officials, etc., at which Eear Admiral 
Wiley, Dr. Van Dyke, Mayor Rolph of San Francisco, and 
Dean Wilbur L. Cross of Yale University were the speakers. 

iSTaturally public interest centered on the historic pageant 
of nine scenes, illustrative of the progress of Hawaii under 
Christianity from the dark pagan days of Kamehameha I. 
to the present time of religious, educational, political, com- 
mercial and social progress, an afternoon event of Tuesday, 
the 13th, for the enactment of which Rocky Hill, Punahou, 
lent its admirable natural advantages both to the several hun- 
dred participators and the thousands of spectators. The action 
of the pageant was told by a chorus of seven hundred voices, 
the contribution of the Kamehameha Schools, Kawaiahao Sem- 
inary, Mills Institute, formal and Punahou schools and the 
Fluilima Club of the Y. W. C. A., chanting the story presented 
by each scene. The musical form was that of a free recita- 
tive with band accompaniment, the entire composition being 
the work of Miss Jane L. Winne. Further unfolding of mis- 
sionary experiences in its progress since 1820 was presented in 
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dramatic form entitled '^The Romance of Reality/ ' by Punahou 
students at the Mission Auditorium so successfully as to de- 
mand three performances to capacity houses. Both of these 
historic Mission portrayals were the product of Miss Ethel M. 
Damon, and given under her supervision. 

Tuesday was made further memorable by the early arrival 
of H. R. H. the Prince, of Wales and party, on the battle 
cruiser Benown, for a day's stay. Various receptions with 
military honors were accorded him by way of welcome, and in 
recognition of the celebration he visited the pageant during 
its progress. In the evening the governor gave a grand ball 
at the Armory in his honor, which was very largely attended. 

Wednesday was a day of intellectual feasts, the speakers at 
Mission Memorial Auditorium being Dean W. L. Cross and 
Supt. H. B. Wilson, and in the evening women's mass meet- 
ing at Kawaiahao, under the auspices of Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, an able address by Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills College, on ^^Today's Task for Women," was 
enjoyed by a crowded house. 

The civic and industrial parade on the afternoon of the 
15th was most imposing as it wended its way out King street 
from Kaala park to Thomas square, then up Victoria street 
and back along Beretania to River street, with its military 
support of cavalry, infantry and marine divisions and their 
bands. The many fraternal, native and other societies and 
clubs were strongly represented, attended with some fifty-eight 
characteristic colorful floats portraying historical incidents in 
the progress of Christianity and civilization in Hawaii, educa- 
tional and industrial, most of which floats were entered by 
various firms and organizations of the city. For this event 
the afternoon had been proclaimed a half holiday, that official, 
business and private interests might fully cooperate with the 
committee management in its planned community entertain- 
ment, and which was naturally enjoyed by vast crowds at the 
reviewing stand and along the line of march. 
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In the evening the mass meeting announced for Kawaiahao 
church at 8 p. m. was early packed, the building proving far 
too small for the throng desirous of hearing Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke in his admirable address for the occasion, ^^Tomorrow's 
Message of Today in Civic Life/^ Governor McCarthy gave 
the introductory address, and Hawaiian choruses from the 
Kamehameha schools, under Mrs. Chas. L. Hall, rendered 
several commemorative native songs and chants very effec- 
tively. 

Friday, the 16th, designated ''Hawaiian Day," had as one 
feature a noon luau at War Memorial Park, Waikiki, in ap- 
preciation of the cooperative spirit shown by the large body of 
Hawaiians who participated in the pageant, and recognition of 
loyalty by the army of native pastors and other church work- 
ers, as also to the mainland visitors that they might see and 
partake of an old-time Hawaiian feast. Many others, embody- 
ing government, representative, army and navy officials, heads 
of various organizations, etc., were invited to the outdoor en- 
tertainment, spread beneath the shade of coconut palm and 
feathery algeroba, with provision for a thousand or more guests. 

Another feature, following water sports of the Outrigger 
(^anoe Club in the afternoon was the inter-island song contest 
at Kawaiahao church in the evening, between Sunday schools 
from four of the five principal islands. Again the church 
was crowded, even to hearing distance outside its walls, so deep 
are the people interested in these musical exhibitions. The 
rivalry for the prize banner, which had been won several suc- 
cessive seasons by Molokai, was keen, and not a little disap- 
pointment felt at its award this year to Hawaii, by one point. 

As the song contest was in progress a ball in honor of the 
officers of the Centennial fleet w^as given at the Armory by 
the Chamber of Commerce, which was largely attended and 
enjoyed by Honolulu society and their guests. 

While Saturday w^as "Recreation Day/' with regatta and 
kite-flvins; contest in the afternoon, and swimming meet in 
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the evening, Kawaiahao was the center of interest to the vari- 
ous Hawaiian Sunday schools and societies throughout the day. 
At 9 a. m. was the gathering for the ^^B[oike/' or exhibition 
of dramatic and musical scripture representations by Hawaiian 
Sunday schools, a class of entertainment quite popular in the 
various districts, which on this occasion w^as greatly augmented. 
In the evening was another song contest by the Christian 
Endeavor societies of the principal islands, which once more 
filled the church with enthusiastic partizans, the honors again 
going to Hawaii. 

Sunday morning services were special at the various 
churches as on the preceding Sabbath, by mainland speakers, 
with a planned imited mass meeting of all churches and races 
in the evening at the Executive grounds, with Pres. T. Harada 
of Kyoto, Japan, and Kev. F. J. Van Horn, D. D., of Oakland, 
as the speakers, but rain intervened and the crowd divided 
to Central Union and Kawaiahao churches. 

Monday, the 19th, was the Centennial of the landing of 
missionaries at Honolulu. On this and the following day the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association met in conference in the 
forenoon at Memorial Hall, and held inspirational services at 
Kawaiahao in the evening. Tuesday evening, at the Y. M. 
C. A. dinner. Dr. Henry Van Dyke gave another of his ad- 
mirable addresses by way of closing the Centennial celebration, 
while at the Memorial Hall was repeated the Mission play, 
^^Romance of Eeality," to a crowded house. 

Thus the Centennial committee under Mr. W. E. Castle's 
able leadership carried through a memorable season in the joy- 
ous celebration of a memorable event, memorable not only to • 
this land and people, but in its far-reaching influence, this 
^^Crossroads of the Pacific'' has also exercised an uplifting 
power to lands and peoples far beyond its borders. And the 
keynote of the various conferences and addresses is, to take 
courage from this phenomenal mission success of a century we 
have been celebrating and press forward to meet the widening 
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demands of tomorrow in the complexity of races attracted to 
our shores. To this end a memorial fund of $400,000 is in 
progress by the Hawaiian Board, to enable it to enlarge its 
sphere in lines of Christian civilization. 



PAN-PACIFIC SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE. 



IN THE absence of a promised paper on the First Scientific 
Conference nnder the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union, 

its hopes and aims, by one closely identified with the move- 
ment, the foUow^ing brief account is compiled as the Annual's 
record of the historical event. 

The plan of calling a body of scientists from centers of 
research and points in and bordering on the Pacific, was the 
dream of Alexander Hume Ford materialized by Director Her- 
bert E. Gregory, of the Bishop Museum, who, with a few co- 
workers organized the Conference body, and sent forth over 
one hundred invitations to prominent scientists and research 
institutes, as above outlined, for delegates to consider the desira- 
bility, and ways and means, for a thorough exploration of the 
Pacific on lines of Anthropology, Biology, Botany, Entomology, 
Geography, Meteorology, Geology, Seismology and Volcanology 
and allied subjects. This Conference — which was made possi- 
ble through a congressional appropriation of $9,000 — was called 
to meet in Honolulu, August 2-20, and of the following selected 
body of delegates invited to participate in the various problems 
to be considered, ninety-six were in attendance, and fifteen 
others sent papers for the congress. 

DELEGATES PAN-PACIFIC SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE. 

Agee, H. P.— Director Experiment Station Staff, Hawaiian Sugar 

Planters' Association, Honolulu. 
Aitken, R. T., B. S. — Anthropologist, Public Museum, Milwaukee. 
Andrews, E. C. — Geologist, Chief Geological Survey, New South Wales. 
*Angenheister, G. — Seismologist, Director Seismological Observatory, 

Apia, Samoa. 
Barber, Edward — Naturalist. 
Bartisch, Paul, B. S., M. S., Ph.D.— -Zoologist, Curator Division Marine 

Invertebrates, United States National Museum. 
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Beals, E. A. — Meteorologist, U. S. Weather Bureau, San Francisco. 

Bergman, H. F., Ph.D. — Professor of Botany, University of Hawaii. 

Bowie, William, B. S., C. E., M. A., Sc.D. — Hydrographic and Geodetic 
Engineer, Chief Division of Geodesy, U*. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

Brigham, W. T., A. M., Sc.D. — Ethnologist, Director Emeritus, Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Brown, Elizabeth, Ph.D. — Research Associate in Botany, Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Brown, Forest B. H., M. S., Ph.D. — Botanist, Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu. 

Bryan, William Alanson, B. S. — Zoologist. 

Bryan, Edwin H., Jr., B. S. — Assistant in Entomology, Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Campbell, D. H., Ph.M., Ph.D.— Professor of Botany, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Gary, L. R., B. S., Ph.D. — Professor of Zoology, Princeton University. 

Caum, E. L., B. A. — Assistant Pathologist, Experiment Station Staff, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, Honolulu. 

Chamberlin, Rollin T., B. S., Ph.D. — Professor of Geology, University 
of Chicago. 

Chilton, Charles, F. L. S., M. A., Sc.D., M. B., C. M.— Professor of 
Biology, Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Clark, W. O.— Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey. 

Cotton, Leo A. — Professor of Geology, Univesity of Sydney, Australia. 

Crawford, David L., M. A. — Professor of Entomology, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 

*Crozier, W. .J. — Professor of Zoology, University of Chicago. 

Cushman, Joseph A., B. S., Ph.D. — Zoologist, Director Boston Society 
of Natural History. 

Daingerfield, Lawrence H., Ph.D. — Meteorologist, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Honolulu. 

Davis, George R. — Geographer, in Charge Pacific Division, U. S. 
Geological Survey. 

Dean, Arthur L., Ph.D. — President, University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Dill, H. R. — Professor of Biology" University of Iowa. 

Dillingham, Frank T., A. M. — Professor of Chemistry, University of 
Hawaii. 

Donaghho, John S., A. M. — Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics, 
University of Hawaii*. 

Edmondson, C. H., M. S., Ph.B., Ph.D.—Professor of Biology, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

Ehrhorn, E. M. — Entomologist, Board of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Honolulu. 

Emerson, Joseph S., B. S. — Ethnologist, President Hawaiian Historical 
Society, Honolulu. 

Emory, Kenneth, B. S. — Assistant Ethnologist, Bernice P. Bishop Mu- 
seum. 

Evermann, Barton W., B. S., Ph.D. — Zoologist, Director California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, San Francisco. 

Fewkes, J. Walter, A. M., Ph.D., LL. D.— Ethnologist, Chief Bureau of 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute. 

Finch, Rue H. — Seismologist — Hawaiian Volcano Observatory. 

Fisher, W. J. — Asistant Professor of Physics, University of Philippines. 

Forbes, Charles N., B. S. — Curator of Botany, Bernice Pauahi Museum. 

Fowke, Gerard — Archeologist, Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. 
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Fraser, C. M.— Zoologist, Director Biological Station, Nanaimo, British 
Columbia. 

Frye, T. C, B. S., Ph.D— Professor of Botany, University of Wash- 
ington. 

FuUaway, D. T. — Entomologist, Board of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Honolulu. 

tjiffard, Walter M. — Entomologist, Board of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Honolulu. 

Gilder, W. A. — Representing Society for Protection of Native Races, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Gregory, Herbert E., Ph.D. — Director Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu; Professor of Geology, Yale TIniversity. 

Grosvenor, Gilbert, A. M. — President National Geographic Society, 
Editor-in-Chief National Geographic Magazine . 

Guerrero, Leon M. — Economic Botanist, Philippine Bureau of Science. 

Hedley, Charles — Zoologist, Curator Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Henderson, John B., A. B,, LL. D. — Zoologist, Regent IT. S. National 
Museum. 

Henke, Louis A., B. S. — Agriculturist, Professor of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Holm, Adolf — Superintendent of Forest Nurseries, Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters' Association, Honolulu. 

Hovey, Edmund Otis, Ph.D. — Geologist, Curator American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

Jaggar, T. A., Jr., A. M., Ph.D. — ^Vulcanologist, Director Hawaiian 
Volcano Observatory, Hawaii. 

Wood-Jones, Frederick, M. D. — Anthropologist, Professor of Anatomy, 
University of Adelaide. 

Judd, C. S., M. S. — Botanist, Superintendent of Forestry, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Kishinouye, K., Sc.D. — Professor of Zoology, Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sitv, Japan. 

Kraefsel, Charles — Assistant Superintendent of Forestry, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Kroeber, A. L., A. M., Ph.D. — Professor of Anthropology, University 
of California. 

Littlehales, G. W., C. E. — Hydrographic Engineer, U. S. Hydrographic 
Office. 

Lyon, H. L., Ph.D. — Botanist in charge of Experiment Station Staff, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, Honolulu. 

MacCaughey, Vaughan — Botanist, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Honolulu. 

*Marlatt, C. L., B. S., M. S.— Entomologist, Assistant Chief U. S. 
Bureau of Ehtomology. 

Maso, Rev. Father Miguel S. — Seismologist, Chief Seismic and Mag- 
netic Division, Philippine Weather Bureau. 

Mayor, Alfred G., M. E., Sc. D. — Biologist, Director Department Marine 
Biology, Carnegie Institution. 

McComb, Harold — Observer, Coast and Geodetic Survey, in charge 
Magnetic Observatory, Ewa, Oahu. 

McEwen, George F. — Oceanographer, Scripps Institute for Biological 
Research, La Jolla, California. 

*McMurrich, M., A. M., Ph.D. — Professor of Zoology, Toronto Uni- 
versity. 

Merrill, Elmer D., B. S., M. S. — Botanist, Director Philippine Bureau 
of Science. 

Miller, Gerrit S., Jr., A. B. — Curator Division of Mammals, U. S. 
National Museum. 
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Moore, H, F., Ph.D.— Deputy Commissioner, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Moritzson, A. — Ethnologist, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Muir, F. — Entomologist, Experiment Station Staff, Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters' Association. 

Newell, Mathias — Entomologist, Hilo, Hawaii. 

Omori, Fusakichi, Sc.D. — Professor of Seismology, Tokyo Imperial 
University, Japan. 

Osborn, H. T. — Assistant Entomologist, Experiment Station Staff, Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters' Association. 

O'Toole, George Barry, Ph.D. — Professor of Biology, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Palmer, H. S., A. B. — Assistant Professor of Geology, University of 
Hawaii. 

Pemberton, C E. — Assistant Entomologist, Experiment Station Staff, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association. 

Pilsbry, H. A., B. S., Sc.D. — Conchologist, Curator Department of 
Mollusks, Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. 

Potts, Capt. Frank— Zoologist, Fellow Trinity Hall, Balfour Student, 
Cambridge, University, England. 

Richards, Henry Casselli, ScD. — Professor of Geology, University of 
Queensland, Australia. 

Romberg, Arnold, Ph.D. — Seismologist, Professor of Physics, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

*Rougier,' Rev. Father Emme — Ethnologist, President Soci6t6 d'Etudes 
Oceaniennes, Papeete, Tahiti. . 

Safford, William E., Ph.D. — Economic Botanist, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

*Setchell, W. E., A. M., Ph.D.—Professor of Botany, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Shia Hsu Tan — Chinese Consul, Honolulu. 

Shibata, K., Sc.D. — Professor of Botany, Tokyo Imperial University, 
Japan. 

Smith, Warren D., B. S., M. A., Ph.D.—Professor of Geology, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

Stokes, J. F. G. — Ethnologist, Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu. 

Sullivan, L. R., M. A. — Anthropologist, American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Sussmilch, C. A. — Geographer, Director School of Technology, New- 
castle, New South Wales. 

Swezey, Otto H., M. S. — Entomologist, Curator of Entomology, Ber- 
nice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

*Taylor, Griffith — Geographer, Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Thompson, J. Allan — Geologist, Director Dominion Museum, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. 

Thrum, Thomas G. — Ethnologist, Editor "Hawaiian Annual" and "For- 
nander Papers," Honolulu. 

Tilden, Josephine E., B. S., M. S. — Professor of Botany, University of 
Minnesota. 

Timberlake, P. H., A. M. — Assistant Entomologist, Experiment Station 
Staff, Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, Honolulu. 

Tozzer, Alfred, M. A., Ph.D. — Ethnologist, Professor of Anthropology, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Vaughan, T. Wayland, B. S., A. B., M. A., Ph.D.— Geologist, U. S. 
Geological Survey, in Charge Coastal Plains Investigation and Geo- 
logical Survey of Dominican and Haitian Republics. 
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Walker, Commander R. L. — Oceanographer, TJ. S. Naval Station, Pearl 
Harbor, Honolulu. 

Washington, Henry S., A. M., Ph.D. — ^Vulcanologist, Carnegie Geo- 
physical Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

Watkins, Commander J. T. — Hydrographic and Geodetic Engineer. 
Chief Division Terrestrial Magnetism, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

Weinrich, William — Agriculturist, Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 

Wells, R. C, Ph.D. — Physical Chemist, U. S. Geological Survey. 

Westgate, J. M., M. S. — Botanist, Director U. S. Experiment Station,. 
Honolulu. 

*Wetmore, Alexander — Biologist, XJ. S. Biological Survey. 

Willard, H. F., B. S.— Assistant Entomologist, U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Honolulu. 

Williams, F. X., Sc.D. — Assistant Entomologist, Experiment Station 
Staff, Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association. 

Wissler, Clark, A. M., Ph.D. — Anthropologist, Curator of Anthropology, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Wood, H. O. — Seismologist, National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C. 

5ramasaki, N., Sc.D. — Professor of Geography, Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, Japan. 

*Yzendoorn, Rev. Father Reginald — Ethnologist, Catholic Mission 
Honolulu. 

By courtesy of Governor McCarthy the throne room and 
senate chamber of the Execntive building were placed at the 
service of the Conference for its sessions. At its opening, 
August ,2d, with Herbert E. Gregory presiding, addresses of 
welcome were extended the body by Governor C. J. McCartliy, 
Hon. Geo. E. Carter, Dr. A. L. Dean/H. P. Agee, A. F. Jndd, 
and Dr. Wm. T. Brigham. 

In Mr. Jndd's address in behalf of the trustees of the 
Bishop Museum, its unique position as the gathering center 
and distributor of Polynesian relics and discoveries, was shown 
the desirability of co-operation by kindred institutions and 
scientific bodies, and the financial support by men of means. 
Steps in this regard were now in progress, with three parties in 
various parts of the field, as the result of Yale's co-operation 
with the Bishop Museum in the Bayard Dominick Expedition 
of ethnological research in the Pacific. 

The business of organization was effected in the afternoon 
session by the election of Dr. H. E. Gregory as chairman, and 
Dr. A. L. Dean vice-president and general secretary, and editor 
of the proceedings of the congress for publication, Avhereupon 
the conference divided itself into workiuii* sec!tions for considera- 
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tion and discussion of their specific subjects, meeting places for 
such sections being at the Library of Hawaii, Mission Memorial 
building, and the University Club. This was the daily order 
following the general assembly in the throne room for the pre- 
sentation of papers of assigned topics. 

A spirit of earnestness and enthusiasm pervaded the pro- 
ceedings throughout, giving promise of a larger and wdder co- 
operative spirit in the study of the many problems unsolved 
relating to the origin and migrations of the various races in 
the Pacific, and kindred subjects affecting them. An encourag- 
ing feature in the movement may be found in the number of 
official delegates from Departments and Scientific Foimdations 
at Washington, D. C, and the Colonies. 

Topics for discussion dealt with in the earlier part of the 
congress related to known Pacific problems, among which are: 
"Botany," and "Conchology of Hawaii," "Race Relations in 
the Pacific/' "Origin of the Hawaiian Fauna and Flora," " Re- 
lation of Ocean Currents to Organisms," "Ocean Currents and 
Their Significance." These subjects were each ably presented 
and intelligently discussed from various standpoints, and were 
followed by four or more other papers at each session. 

An Oahu excursion trip intervened the first week's sessions, 
autos conveying the delegates to ^STuuanu Pali, where an address 
by H. S. Palmer, associate professor of geology, was given; 
tlience to Red Hill for an address by J. S. Donaghho, professor 
of astronomy. At Schofield Barracks a review of the ITth 
Cavalry was held by courtesy of Post Commander, Brig. Gen- 
eral H. C. Hodges, eTr. Lunching at Haleiwa, addresses were 
made by E. Faxon Bishop on the '^Sugar Industry," by Dr. 
H. L. Lyon on the "Pineapple Industry," and by J. A. Balch 
on the "Wireless Communications of Hawaii.'' A visit w^as 
made to the Waialua Plantation to witness a sugar mill in 
O])eration, thence the party returned to town by special train. 

The second w^eek was given to excursions on Hawaii and 
observations at Kilauea and vicinity, with addresses on "Yol- 
canism" by Drs. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., and H. S. Washington at 
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the Volcano House, and on "^Seismology'' by F. Omori, and 
H. O. Wood. From there the party journeyed by anto to Kona, 
visiting various points of interest, ancient heiaus, etc., en route, 
and joining the steamer at Kailua for return to Honolulu. 
General sessions resumed on Saturday, August 14th, and to 
the close of the following week were full of varied interest, the 
main subjects for discussion being: ^Tramework of the Pa- 
cific,'' ^^Mapping the Pacific," ^''Training of Scientists for Pa- 
cific Work," ^^Means and Methods of Co-operative Leaders," 
and ^^Resolutions Bearing on Progress of Research." In fur- 
therance of this step in Pacific problems, three public illustrated 
lectures were given by our scientific visitors at the Mission 
Memorial Auditorium, viz: "Charting the Seas and Mapping 
the Lands," by Dr. Wm. Bowie, of the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey; "Coral Reefs in the Pacific," by Dr. A. G. 
Moyer, director of Marine Biology, Carnegie Institute, and on 
"N^ature and Man in the Philippines," by Dr. Elmer D. Mer- 
rill, director of the Philippine Bureau of Science. 

A writer in the Fnend (for August) summarizes some re- 
sults of the Conference as follows: 

"The immediate results may perhaps best be seen in some 
of the numerous resolutions presented by the various sections. 
The problems before the conference, as outlined by Dr. Gregory, 
were: 1 : ^What is the present Status of Scientific Work in the 
Pacific V 2. ^What problems are there yet to be solved V and 
3. ^What is the method of attack?' In other Avords the duty 
of the conference was to take account of stock and then formulate 
a program for future work. Each of the sections presented a 
series of, what they considered, important problems, and backed 
them up with recommendations as to how they should be treated. 

"The Anthropologists emphasized the immediate need for 
additional exploration in Polynesia, and further than that the 
importance of increasing the facilities for training students for 
this work. They also complimented Mr. Bayard Dominick on 
his generous gift for anthropological research in the Pacific. 

"The Biology, Botany and Entomology sections combined 
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in urging the completion of a thorough biological survey of the 
Pacific, both islands and sea. They presented such definite 
problems as the compiling of fish statistics, the collecting of 
bottom samples, the investigation of marine organisms and 
land mollusks, and the collecting and study of plants, especially 
on new volcanic regions. Of more local significance to us, they 
urged the preservation and perpetuation of our famous Hille- 
brand Gardens. 

^'The Geography division particularly recommended the 
surveying of coast lines, the accurate determination of longi- 
tude by wireless telegraphy, magnetic isostatic investigations 
and the establishment of more meteorological stations, especially 
one on Mauna Loa. 

**The Geologists desired additional maps of the Pacific 
regions and further geological surveys in Easter, Fiji and the 
Hawaiian Islands. They also urged the investigation of the 
ocean bottom, erosion, and sedimentary processes. 

^^The Seismologists and Volcanologists presented the im- 
portance of having more volcano observatories, and emphasized 
the study of earthquakes. They also pointed out the need of au- 
thoritative data, both of past and present volcanic phenomena — 
earthquakes, tidal waves, eruptions, etc., and of a central sci- 
entific bureau. 

"Before final adjournment recommendations were made on 
the use of government ships for exploration, the education of 
young men and women for scientific woi^k, and the establish- 
ment of a permanent and international ^Pan-Pacific Union,' 
through the various governments." 

Interspersed wdth the foregoing strenuous program were 
several occasions of social entertainment, when professorship 
restraints on human nature were thrown to the winds, and the 
scientists enjoyed their freedom as overgrown boys, like the 
rest of us. Honolulu's hospitality was found with the latch- 
string on the outside as usual. At the University Club smoker, 
Prof. Vaughan MacCaughey gave an illustrated lecture on 
^ '^Hawaiian trails and mountains," and later our Trail and 
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Mountain Olub treated them to an excursion to Tantalus. The 
Bishop Museum, as also the University of Hawaii, gave recep- 
tions in their honor, which were delightful affairs. Governor 
McCarthy entertained at a long to be remembered dinner at 
the Moana, w^iere a. flow of soul prevailed to a late hour. The 
Pacific Club were the hosts at the seaside home of Mr. John 
Guild, on which occasion a very realistic presentation of the 
^^Ke-exploration of Hawaii in 2920" was skillfully presented 
by local talent. 

A most unique entertainment was the luau held at the 
Country Club, when a genuine "Xight in Hawaii'' was pre- 
sented, aided greatly by soft Hawaiian music and a genuine 
hula, w^hich was analyzed for the visitors by Senator John Wise* 
This was follow^ed later, at same place, by a conference dinner 
under the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union, as a grand finale 
to a most successful congress. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII. 



BY A. L. DEAIST^ A. B.^ PH. D.^ PRESIDE(NT. 

IT IS fitting that the change this past year of the College of 
Hawaii to a University, as w^ritten by Dr. A. L. Dean, its 
president, should have place in the Annual's records of edu- 
cational progress in Hawaii, to supplement the article on the 
origin and sphere of the College by its then president, John W. 
Gilmore, prepared for our issue of 1910; hence this piracy 
from the Friend of September, 1920. Ed.] 

^^Tlie University of Hawaii began its first session on Sep- 
tember 13, 1920. The University has grown out of the Col- 
lege of Haw^aii which began its work in 1908. The college was 
the result of legislation enacted by the 1907 Legislature which 
granted its charter and appropriated a small sum for the pur- 
poses of the new institution. The principal financial support 
at the beginning and for a number of years thereafter came 
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from the Federal Government under the land grants act. The 
funds appropriated to the states and territories under these 
land grant acts are strictly linlited in their application. It is 
intended they shall be expended for instruction in the sciences 
and more especially the sciences as applied to industry. Be- 
cause of the financial situation indicated the early development 
of the college necessarily resulted in a scientific school with 
especial emphasis on agriculture, engineering, home economics, 
and in the later years sugar technology. As the attendance of 
the college grew it became increasingly apparent that the scope 
of work offered was too narrow and that many prospective stu- 
dents were unable to get instruction in the fields in which they 
w^ere especially interested. As a consequence a movement was 
started among those interested in the college and having children 
to educate, which resulted in a petition addressed to the 1919 
Legislature requesting that a University of Hawaii be estab- 
lished on a sufficiently broad basis to allow for future develop- 
ment in any of the fields of higher education. 

"The University of Hawaii which was established by act 
208 of the 1919 Legislature must consist of a College of Ap- 
plied Science and a College of Arts and Sciences and there may 
be added other schools and departments as the institution de- 
velops and the needs of the Territory increase. The College of 
Applied Science is to all intents and purposes a continuation of 
the College of Hawaii. Like the College of Hawaii it grants 
degrees in science and offers programs of study in agriculture, 
engineering, sugar technology, home economics and general sci- 
ence. . It is intended that the new College of Arts and Sciences 
will provide for those students desiring a liberal education as 
well as those preparing themselves for certain professions not 
depending primarily upon the sciences. This college will grant 
the arts degrees. 

* ^ As we stand at the beginning of this University it is desira- 
ble that we should have some fairly definite idea of what part 
it ought to play in the life of the Hawaiian Islands and the 
broader life of the Pacific area. We have a position which is 
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unique, not only from, our geographical location but also be- 
cause of the character of the population of this Territory. 
Certain of the problems which confront a university here are 
problems which are common to all American colleges and uni- 
versities, more especially the tax-supported institutions, and 
in addition there are certain special problems which are ours 
because of the location and the nature of our population. Be- 
cause of our location we feel the influences of both Asia and 
America and the widening of interests which comes from our 
position in the paths of the great trade routes of the Pacific 
ocean. In our population we have the mingling of the Poly- 
nesians, the Asiatic people and the Caucasians. 

'^Like any state university we have to serve the needs of our 
constituency, to fit young men and women for the practical 
affairs of life in this community, and to aid in the advance- 
ment of knowledge in those fields which are of local significance. 
This means that we ought to train young persons specifically for 
responsible work in the sugar industry especially, because of its 
importance in the economic life of Hawaii. There should also 
be provided training for other fields of agriculture, for business, 
for teaching and other lines of work where college trained 
persons can be of use. These aspects of the University's work 
are of significance in our economic life in the training of under- 
graduate students. Research directed to the solution of prac- 
tical problems in fields of agriculture, engineering and the like 
should also contribute to the economic advancement of the 
Territory. 

^^The influence of a university, however, ought not to be 
restricted to matters pertaining to the economic life of the 
islands only. Our social and political life present problems of 
unusual significance, not only to Hawaii but to the whole 
United States, and the countries which are on the Avestern border 
of the Pacific. This is an outpost of American institutions, 
and in a population derived in a large measure from non-Cau- 
casian ancestry the success or failure of these institutions 
must depend upon the education of the new generation. One 
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of the greatest contributions this University can make to Hawaii 
will come from sending out men and women who have known 
one another in the formative period of college life and learned 
mutual respect and imderstanding. It will be essential that 
the influence of the University shall result in an understanding 
of the fine and fundamental things of American civilization 
and the resolution to see them prevail. We look forward to a 
time wdthin a very few years when the majority of the voters 
in Haw^aii will be of Oriental ancestry. If they are dominated 
by racial prejudices and foreign influences and are filled with 
suspicion of the other members of our community it takes no 
flight of imagination to recognize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. To prevent such a civic catastrophe will require the lead- 
ership and influence of young Americans of Oriental ancestry 
who feel that they are an essential part of America, who under- 
stand our institutions, our people and our ideals, and can see 
that when w^e are dominated by prejudice and selfishness we are 
not representing America but misrepresenting her. These young 
persons must realize that they too share in our successes and our 
faihu-es, that the problems of American political and social 
life are their problems too. l&o more serious misfortune could 
befall the University than to fail to have an adequate repre- 
sentation amongst its graduates of all the racial elements of 
our population. We must be a cosmopolitan institution so far 
as the ancestry of our students is concerned or w^e shall fail 
in exerting that influence on the life of the Territory Avhich 
should be our most important contribution. 

'*The value of the University wall be greatly enhanced if, 
as time goes on, there shall come to be a fairly large representa- 
tion in our student body from the mainland of the United 
States and from other countries in and around the Pacific. The 
recent scientific congress emphasized the value of Hawaii as a 
meeting place for scientists from all parts of the Pacific. It 
is equally valuable as a place where students can study together 
and get that acquaintance and friendship which will not only 
aid in the extension of knowledge in the Pacific countries but 
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in the development of international friendship and understand- 
ing. x\nd this value will be not only to the other countries but 
to Hawaii as well in the broadening of our interests and contacts, 
both economic and intellectual. 

^^If the University is to rise to its opportunities certain 
fundamental needs must be met. The most fundamental of 
all these is the loyalty and interest of the people of this Ter- 
ritory. Without this progress will be impossible. With it 
almost anything can be accomplished. It is of course inevitable 
that the institution will have defects and make mistakes and 
that there wall be things about it of w^hich some of us shall dis- 
approve, but if we have faith in its future and a desire to see 
it succeed we can remedy these deficiencies. At the present 
time its physical needs are serious. Our main building is 
badly congested and unless more room can be provided in the 
near future the development of the University will be very 
seriously hampered. Our library has been growing rapidly 
until we are experiencing great difficulty in finding room for 
our books and the space w^here students can read and study is 
wholly inadequate for our present student body. A library 
building is a most urgent need. It is expected that the serious 
overcrowding of the chemical and physical laboratories will be 
remedied with the erection of the new laboratory building for 
wliich an appropriation was made by the last Legislature, 
provided the bonds can be sold. The features of American 
college life of great importance to the students which lie out- 
side of the classroom and the laboratory have been well nigh 
absent from the College of Hawaii. We have had no dormitories 
and the students have been scattered about the city of Honolulu, 
many of them in surroundings very little conducive to study. 
With the increasing number of students from other islands the 
need of a place to house them imder proper conditions is be- 
coming more and more imperative. The facilities for athletics 
are inadequate and there is practically no place where students 
(*an meet for the various social purposes of undergraduate life. 
The Territory, through its Legislature, will doubtless provide 
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for some of the buildings which are so sadly needed, bnt it is 
likely that others will have to come through the generosity 
of individuals who see in the University of Hawaii a real 
opportimity to contribute to the advancement of the Hawaiian 
Islands/' 



FIGHTING LEPROSY. 

BY J. T. MCDOI^ALD^ M. D. 

AN TJlSTFOKTUlSrATE stain on the fair fame of Hawaii 
has, since the middle of last century, been the fact well 
known the world over that here exists an endemic focus 
of leprosy. And yet, for many years past, the disease has not, 
as in many other parts of the world, obtruded itself upon 
public attention because of a strict and thorough governmental 
segregation. The statement sometimes heard on the mainland 
that one meets lepers on the streets of Honolulu any day, is 
absolutely untrue. There are thousands of people for many 
years resident in this city who have never seen a case of 
leprosy. Equally false also is the statement that there are 
living in seclusion in the country, especially in the moimtain 
fastnesses of the islands, hundreds of lepers never yet appre- 
hended. 

For an infectious disease which has been a recognized entity 
for more than sixty-five centuries it would be supposed that 
leprosy would be as prevalent in the world today as is tubercu- 
losis. That it is not so is undoubtedly due to the abhorrence 
born of ignorance and prejudice in which its unhappy victims 
have been held in all ages, rendering it comparatively easy to 
drive them out from towns and villages into segregated camps 
and colonies, while tubercular patients have never been dis- 
turbed. During the middle ages all western Europe became a 
hotbed of leprosy, claimed by some authorities to have been 
introduced by returning crusaders. Thousands of asylums 
were established in France, England, Germany and Spain into 
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which all lepers Avere driven, with the result that in the course 
of time the disease began to subside; and bj the close of the 
fifteenth century it was so well stamped out that it practically 
disappeared in the civilized parts of Europe and the leper 
houses were given up. It is a matter of authentic history that 
the first one of several hundred of such leper houses to be 
built in England w^as in 1096 at Canterbury, and the last in 
1472 at Highgate. In later times the disease has been endemic 
to a considerable extent in the Scandinavian countries, but the 
same wise measures of segregation and hospitalization has in 
the past fifty years almost completely driven it out of ISTorway, 
Sweden, the Baltic Provinces and Denmark. 

India, too, is at length awakening. Eor years past we have 
been told by tongue and pen in the most flippant manner that 
India has a million lepers. But w^hat are the facts in the case ? 
In February last there Avas held in Calcutta the largest and most 
important conference of leper asylum superintendents, experts 
and others interested, ever assembled in that country for leprosy 
consultation. The meeting was under the auspices of The Mis- 
sion to Lepers, a large and influential benenevolent society with 
headquarters in London and oflices all over the British Empire 
and with one also in I^ew York. Composed as it was of dele- 
gates from all over the Indian Empire, the pronouncements 
of that conference should be authentic and reliable. In its 
recent published report we are told that while the last decennial 
census gives the total number of lepers in all India as 109,094, 
the Mission officers fear that many incipient and light cases may 
have l)een overlooked in the official enumeration, and so place 
the number on a liberal estimate of 150,000 — quite a difference 
from a million. 

There are already 91 leper asylums in India and of these 
41 belong to the Mission, 10 more are aided by it, 15 are under 
government or municipal control and 11 unclassified. Those 
asylums contain 8850 inmates, a thousand more than last year. 
in each and every one, the various superintendents and the 
i'<^sident staff are doing the best they can in the medical treat- 
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ment of their charges, the great majority of whom are voluntary 
patients. It is gratifying to note that in practically all leprosy 
effort in India there seems to be no discrimination made with 
respect to nationality, race, religion, creed or caste, and in the 
Mission to Lepers asylums, although under distinct Christian 
auspices, there is no compulsion in religious matters, the pa- 
tients being free to attend religious instruction and services or 
not as they wish. A general movement of awakened interest in 
all parts of the empire has for its initial object the amendment 
of the leper act so as to secure compulsory segregation of 
pauper lepers, as it is found that thousands of these congregate 
in the centers of population to live by begging and are a public 
menace as w^ell as a public nuisance. So the outlook in India 
is very encouraging and promising. In China and Japan, as is 
well known, the endemic centers are being slowly permeated by 
the modern segregation idea. 

In Hawaii the fathers builded better than they knew when, 
in the beginning of the reign of Kamehameha V, compulsory 
segregation was established by law and a commendable start 
made for gathering in the leprous for isolation. In dealing 
with national leprosy w^e are too impatient for results. We 
should measure progress not by years but by decades and cen- 
turies. History is here repeating itself, thanks to the generosity 
of each succeeding legislature and to the untiring vigilance of 
each succeeding Board of Health, and our success has never 
been surpassed except perhaps by the work, directed by Heiser, 
of the United States Public Health Service in the Philippines. 
The leprosy population of our Settlement on Molokai in 1890, 
which was high-water mark, was 1218. On June 30, 1920, 
it was only 546, which for only thirty years is simply marvelous. 

TsTot all the accomplished results, however, are to be accred- 
ited to segregation alone. A constant, persevering tight has l)een 
maintained against the disease along the lines of medical and 
surgical treatment year by year through the ministrations of 
the successive medical superintendents, but more especially the 
past twenty years by Dr. Wm. J. Goodhue, by whom during 
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those years a large number liave been so successfully treated 
as to be paroled by the Board of Health. 

In 1906 the United States Public Health Service established 
here its Leprosy Investigation Station, the officers of which 
while occupied, until recently, chiefly with laboratory research 
work, have always co-operated most cordially with the local 
health authorities. 

Another highly important aid to the fight has been operative 
the past two years. In 1918 Dr. A. L. Dean, president of our 
University of Hawaii, and incidentally a distinguished chemist, 
was invited by the United States Public Health Service to take 
up, as college research work, some scientific chemical problems 
in relation to chaulmoogra oil, a very old and much respected 
leprosy remedy which had achieved a moderately good reputa- 
tion from many experimenters in different parts of the Avorld. 
In spite of the fact that the ethyl esters of the fatty acids of the 
oil had been reported by observers elsewhere to bo ineffctive 
on leprosy. Dr. Dean in the University laboratories has produced 
a form of that derivative of the oil, Avhich in its curative effects 
on the patients of Kalihi Hospital has already surpassed any- 
thing in the line of leprosy therapy ever attained so far as 
known. It would seem that it is a matter of superb chemical 
skill and high professional laboratory technique on the part of 
Dr. Dean and his coworkers which have achieved the gratifying 
results already obtained and which promise so oiuch for the 
future in the final extermination of the disease in Hawaii. 



The Christ^vias Paradise. Highly creditable for a wholly 
local production in both color print, composition and presswork, 
is the December number of the ^^Paradise of the Pacific," with 
its special Christmas sentiment in an unusual number of color 
[)lates of island and other scenes, and a variety of special arti- 
cles of the quality that instruct as well as entertains. 



WHEN SAILORS RULED THE TOWN. 

Continuation of Honolulu Reminiscences. 

BY THOMAS G. THRUM. 

REFEEElSrCE was made in the interesting reminiscent 
paper of Mr. W. E. Castle at the last Annual meeting of 
the Hawaiian Historical Society, to the sailor's riot in 
1852, in Honolnln, an event which preceded my arrival a few 
months, yet was not only the ^^talk of the town'^ at my advent, 
but I was furnished with frequent reminders in my almost 
daily experiences on the water-front, and intimacy with several 
victims and valiant defenders of ^^law and order'' which "kept 
its memory green" with recitals of various incidents associated 
therewith. 

The whaling season of that year was a very successful one, 
and the bulk of the fleet were late in making port with their 
heavy catches, two causes which influenced in the subsequent 
actions of their crews, for they were hungry for their "liberty" 
after their belated cruise, and flush with money from their 
success. Unfortunately — ^but very natural in those days, with 
the many "grog-shops" that infested Honolulu — drunkenness 
and disorder among the sailors ashore were not only of frequent 
occurrence, but it was a well-known fact that there was no love 
lost between them and the "kanaka police," as they were termed. 
Hence, bad blood was near the surface at any clash between these 
two elements. 

On the eventful 8th day of jSTovember, 1852, there were 124 
whaleships and twenty-three merchantmen in port (a week later 
the number of whalers Avas 145). As each whaler carried 
some thirty men, it may be readily seen how thronged was the 
town with sailors, and the police force was never a formidable 
body. On the day referred to, the police had had a busy time 
among the hilarious "blubber-hunters" in the alleged enjoyment 
of their liberty, and among those who were "run in" for drunken 
disorder was one Henry Burns, a seaman of the ship Empvald. 
He was locked up in a cell in which were several others, in the 
Fort, which then stood on Queen street, at the foot of Fort street. 
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That evening these cell-mates got into serious wrangling and 
sounds of blows were heard, wdth poundings on the door with 
bricks torn up from the floor of the cell by Burns, who was 
crazy drunk. At this, Geo. E. Sherman, the foreign officer on 
duty, opened the door of the cell to quell the disturbance, and 
was rushed upon, as he thought, threateningly, whereupon he 
struck the man over the head with his club and felled him to 
the floor, closed the door and went away. On opening the cell 
next morning Burns was found cold in death. 

The news spread rapidly through the town and shipping, 
and seamen gathered in excited groups in increasing numbers at 
various points and the grog-shops, deriding ^Hhe cowardly police 
and the wretched kanaka government.'' 

A coroner's inquest was held on the body of Burns in the 
Fort, the jury consisting of five shipmasters and five residents. 
Sherman in the meantime was arrested and locked up, said 
to have been partly for his o^yr safety as he was being sought by 
Burns' shipmates. The jury, of which Julius A. Anthon was 
foreman, found that Henry Burns came to his death from con- 
cussion of the brain caused by a blow with a club in the hands 
of one Geo. Sherman, and added: "we believe the blow was 
not given with malice aforethought, but rather from cowardice 
in quelling the disturbance which caused his visit to the cell 
where Burns and others were confined." This verdict was 
quickly known throughout town, and the report that Sherman 
was held for trial on a charge of manslaughter added fuel to 
the flame of excitement pervading, as boatload after Iwat- 
load of men came ashore till there was left but the ''ship-keepers" 
on the fleet. Quite a crowd gathered about the Fort and de- 
manded that Sherman be given up to them. While they were 
refused this, they were assured that justice would be done on 
trial before the court. But this did not satisfy them, and things 
looked ominous. TJnder existing circumstances the police were 
cautioned forbearance, rather than precipitate trouble. 

Burns' funeral took place during the afternoon of the 10th. 
tuid was attended to the ISTuuanu cemetery by the largest pro- 
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cession of several thousand seamen ever seen here. The burial 
over and returning to town, the crowds of sailors, increasing 
their excitement by their raids on grog-shops and inflammatory 
speeches at street corners by their ^^sea-lawyers," threatened to 
"raid the Fort and hang the white kanaka policeman." Several 
shipmasters in succession, at the corner of Fort and Merchant 
streets, tried to persuade the mob to return to their ships, but in 
vain. The American consul, E. H. Allen, appealed to by both 
shipmasters and government officials, made a conciliatory speech 
to the crowd, and had cautionary circulars printed and dis- 
tributed among them in which he assured them — ^liis country- 
men — that Sherman would have a "square" trial, and if found 
guilty should be dealt with as strict justice demanded. They 
cheered him but shook their heads and went up town for more 
stimulants. Mr. L. Severance, the American commissioner, 
likewise sought to appease the crowd from the consulate bal-^ 
cony, at Nuuanu and Marine streets, but to little or no purpose ; 
they were bent on trouble, and roamed the streets in a boisterous 
manner. 

Early in the evening a small party rescued a sailor who 
had been arrested and taken to the station house, a new three- 
story w^ooden building located close to the water-front, at the 
foot of ISTuuanu street, serving also for harbor-master, pilots,, 
and w^ater supply offices. In the skirmish which took place 
one of the attacking party got slightly wounded, whereupon the 
mob rapidly increased and with axes, clubs and other imple- 
ments, they commenced to wreck the structure. After breaking 
up its furniture and fittings, and looting the building they set 
it on fire, by which it was entirely destroyed, with two small 
buildings adjoining. One vessel at a near-by wharf narrowly 
escaped a like fate through the wind being southerly. Had the 
trades prevailed and fire had once caught among them nothing 
could have saved the fleet, for they were too closely moored for 
change to safety. 

A futile attempt was made to check the flames with the only 
fire-engine the to^ra possessed — a hand affair — with many of 
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the sailors inconsistently manning the brakes. This excitement 
over, no fnrther violence was attempted bevond wandering 
up-town to the hotels and gTog-shops, demanding liqnor, which 
none dared to refnse, and then was insolently told to '^charge 
it.'' 

In all this procedure the native police and soldiers were kept 
out of sight in the Fort by order of the governor. It is stated 
that the rioters roamed in gangs up town and in the valley, 
entering private houses and making themselves quite at home, 
much to the consternation of families and the alarm of ladies. 
Some of the residents rather anticipated such visits and wisely 
adopted a conciliatory policy, and treated their uninvited guests 
to ^^cakes and ale.'' This was done by Dr. E. Hoffman, wh^ 
occupied the E. W. Wood premises, on Hotel street (now 
Young Hotel site). A party of these rough, half-drunken fel- 
lows paid a visit to the Doctor in the course of the evening, who 
received them congenially, and sitting down at his piano gave 
in his well-known finished style, a number of their favorite 
national airs, while they drank his beer. This sort of treatment, 
appealing to their better nature and sense of decency, resulted 
in their soon politely bidding their host ''good evening." 

On the morning of the lltli. a called meeting of residents and 
shipmasters was held in the marshal's office, at the Fort, to 
consider the situation and take means for self -protection. This 
was largely attended, K. A. S. Wood being chosen chairman, 
and A. G. Thurston, secretary. Captain Cox, of the MafjnoVm, 
in behalf of the shipmasters, pledged their support in any 
measures they might suggest for quelling the mob, and securing 
respect for law and order. A committee was appointed to wait 
on the governor and request his presence at the meeting. On 
his arrival, and in reply to inquiries, said : ''He was prepared 
to do all he could, but did not wish to act precipitately. The 
government could protect its own rights, and he requested the 
captains to call off and pacify their crews, with the aid of their 
consuls. If they Avill wait till the criminal can be tried he will 
be dealt with according to law, tried by a jury of his own curni- 
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trymen, selected by the x^merican consul, as the law provides. 
He wished the citizens to nse quiet measures." After much 
discussion martial law was not declared, though hotly contended 
for by the marshal, Wm. C. Parke. A volunteer force of 200 
citizens enrolled and w^ere armed at once. These were posted 
in detachments at various points for several nights until quiet 
prevailed. The company met at 3 p. m. in the Fort, and or- 
ganized with A. J. McDuffie, captain, H. Macfarlane, A. B. 
Howe, E. A. S. Wood and Captain Thop, lieutenants, and 
were to act under the marshal's instructions. A little later 
the governor, with some 300 native soldiers, under arms, 
marched into the Fort, w^here the police force were also as- 
sembled, armed and ready for duty. 

While these steps of preparedness were in progress a sailor 
was reported as endeavoring, with a crow-bar, to force open one 
of the reservoirs (of which there were several at various princi- 
pal street crossings) with evident evil design. He was ordered 
arrested, and w^as brought in by the sheriff, H. S. Swinton, and 
lodged in the Fort. The governor now gave orders to the as- 
sembled natives outside the Fort, who w-ere unarmed, to clear 
the streets of the mob, and to arrest such as made resistance. 
With a shout and a rush the multitude w^ent forth in execution 
of this command, and in the course of two hours the streets 
were all cleared, and some fifty or more rioters lodged in the 
Fort. Some hard fighting took place in King street, near 
Xuuanu, and some wounds with clubs and stones were sustained 
by l>oth parties. On Hotel street, near Smith, the native posse 
came upon a gang of defiant sailors. A picket fence being in 
the vicinity the order was given to ^^lalau ka pili" (seize the 
pickets), whereby the fence was skeletonized and the street 
cleared in short order. 

Many of the now demoralized sailors stampeded and escaped 
to their boats and so to their ships. The streets of Honolulu 
were perfectly quiet during the evening and night. The divis- 
ions of the newdy organized corps marched through the town, 
visited the sailor boardini>' houses, and made arrests of those 
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who had neither a pass, or discharge. So ended the sailor's 
riot of 1852. A number of the ringleaders were tried and con- 
victed and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Geo. 
E. Sherman, the prime cause of the trouble, upon trial was con- 
victed of manslaughter in a minor degree, but after a brief 
term was said to have been ^^banished" to Hawaii, where he 
plied his trade as shoemaker and saddler for many years. 

Other thali the loss to the government, by the firing oi the 
station house, w^as that of the private property of Captain Jos. 
Maughan, the harbor master, whose office in the building suf- 
fered wanton destruction and looting at the hands of the rioters ; 
the safe broken open, money stolen, and papers and books of 
account mutilated. Much indebtedness due the office, however, 
was subsequently vohmtarily paid in by shipmasters and 
agents. • 

Mr. W. R. Cuthbert, a custom house guard w^ho occupied a 
room in the burned building, also lost all his savings of past 
years, save the clothes he had on, and twenty-five cents he had 
in his pocket. For many years relief was sought of the legisla- 
ture for Mr. Cuthbert, but in vain, it being held that the gov- 
ernment was not responsible for the acts of a mob. 

Of the fated building, the lower story was devoted to the 
water supply for shipping and for those of the town unconnected 
with the mains, which connections w-ere by lead piping in those 
days. This was a public improvement but recently completed, 
bringing the K^uuanu valley reservoir water convenient to the 
landing, to which shipping could raft their casks for their su])- 
ply. j^atives and many others obtained their supply at this 
delivery point, in calabashes, gourds, pails, etc., trudging back 
and forth, a steady stream of water-bearers, daily, except Sun- 
days. Sabbath observance was more respected then than we 
see now. Supply to vessels by means of a water-boat began a 
few years later, probably 1855 or 56, and was then inaugurated 
more particularly to serve ships anchored outside the reef. 

This water department feature gave its Hawaiian name, 
Hale-w^ai (water-house) to the building, though the Police Sta- 
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tion primarily. And the amusing point is, that ^^hale-wai'^ has 
been applied to Honoluln's police stations wherever located ever 
since. It may be mentioned as a coincidence, in closing, that 
all of its successive movings to new quarters since, have been 
the result of fires, of which it has now had three. 



REMINISCENCES OF AN AMATEUR 
COLLECTOR 

BY J. M. LYDGATE. 
(Continued from last isue). 

BY THE time I)r. Hillebrand and I had thus faithfully 
covered Molokai, we had accumulated quite a bulky bo- 
tanical collection, as indicated. This was very much of 
a care as well as an inconvenience in traveling about. There 
was also more or less risk of loss or injury in transportation, 
especially in an open boat on rough seas. Accordingly we 
cleaned up everything at Kaluaaha, our last Molokai head- 
quarters, and shipped the stock to Honolulu. It was like ship- 
ping untold treasure; what if something happened to it, and 
we never saw it again ? But nothing did. 

The next number on our program was Lanai. The only 
way to get to Lanai in those days was to make the trip in an 
open boat with a Hawaiian crew. We made it in three or four 
hours before the fresh trades with the wind on our beam, the 
spray coming over in sheets and the cranky boat lifting and 
then careening far over, until you held your breath and thought 
she was never coming back again. The way the wind pipes 
down that Molokai channel, when you are in an open boat, is 
a caution! 

As we neared Lanai, we ran into smoother water, and 
early in the afternoon landed at the little native hamlet of 
Ka-hale-palaoa. As T remember it, there were half a dozen 
grass houses there, with the traditional easy-going population 
of men, women, children and dogs, and none of them doing 
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anything. To our insistent demand for horses, just as soon as 
possible, to carry us over to Palawai, a dozen or so miles away, 
we got only an indifferent reply, that the horses were all out 
on the kula and couldn't be got in a hurry. 

By dint of special inducements, followed up by much em- 
phatic exhortation, we finally secured two passable saddle 
horses and a pack horse, and set off over the mountain trail that 
crossed the ridge to the other side of the island, where was 
located the Gibson ranch of Palawai. This we reached, hungry 
and w^eary about nightfall — a simple, primitive ranch, the home 
of Walter Murray Gibson and his family. 

Walter Murray Gibson was a man of such brilliant natural 
parts, of such a romantic history, and such a picturesque figure 
in Hawaiian story, that I may be pardoned a digression to do 
justice to his memory. 

For those who know, he is immortalized in literature. 
iS'athaniel Haw^thorne, in "Our Old Home," tells the romantic 
story of his early life, and confesses that his hero puts the pro- 
fessional novelist to shame in the line of sheer romance and 
plausible invention. 

Hawthorne at that time was American consul at Liverpool, 
and in the course of his experiences made Gibson's acquaint- 
ance, the latter being in need of money to get back to America, 
of which he was a citizen. Hawthorne found him such an in- 
teresting and entertaining adventurer that he followed the lead 
wherever Gibson gave him the chance, and drew from him a 
most romantic story, which runs substantially as follows : 

Walter Murray Gibson [Hawthorne gives no names] was 
born early in the last century, at sea, on board a Spanish sail- 
ing vessel. On the same vessel and about the same time there 
was another baby born, and in the course of the rude and ham- 
pei^d ministrations the two babies got mixed, and he was as- 
signed to the wrong mother. This, of course, he learned later. 

In the meantime his humble foster-parents brought him 
lip as best they could, little dreaming that he was a bird of 
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paradise instead of a common barnyard fowl. Finally^ feel- 
ing the stirrings in his breast of the better man that he was, 
he struck out for himself along the pathway of adventure. He 
drifted to the East Indies, and there fell into the hands of the 
Dutch authorities^ who looked on him with suspicion as a dan- 
gerous intruder with Utopian ideas that might disturb the 
peaceful contentment of their tributary peoples. So they quiet- 
ly slipped him into jail, where he remained for tw^o years, and 
from which he was rescued by the intervention of a Javanese 
princess of singular charm and beauty who had fallen violent- 
ly in love with him. This princess, however, did not recover 
to him his ^Vast estates'' which had been confiscated aw^ay 
from him while he was in jail. 

Once out of durance he got away from Java as fast as he 
could, and hastened to Washington to press his claims for in- 
demnity against the Dutch government, claims which grew in 
amount and importance with every mile of the way. 

Finding that things moved slowly in diplomatic circles in 
Washington he made up his mind that he w^ould run over to 
England and investigate the matter of his real paternity, and 
there he found that his real parents belonged to the titled 
nobility, with ancestral estates, old castles, family plate, family 
picture galleries and all the rest of it. And among these fam- 
ily portraits he found such striking resemblances to his own 
lineamens that he w^as at once convinced that he was one of 
them. 

Apparently, however, they w^eren't convinced, and he ap- 
plied to Hawthorne for assistance to the extent of $150 to pay 
his passage back to Washington, and to his claims against the 
Dutch. 

Hawthorne says of him and his romantic adventures : ^'They 
are so admirably done that I could never more than half be- 
lieve them, because the genuine affairs of life are not apt to 
transact themselves so artistically." He further intimates that 
there was an Oriental spice and fragrance about his language 
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that was most seductive and charming, and Avhich jou could 
not resist, even though you suspected that at least half of what 
he was telling you was pure invention. And yet there was an 
air of verisimilitude about it all that made it impossble to 
draw the line between fact and fiction, and that inclined you 
to accept the whole thing at its face value. Haw^thorne finally 
concludes: ^^He w^as a most delightful companion, and a very 
gentlemanly man.' ' 

To continue his story: He returned to Washington and 
continued the prosecution of his claims against the Dutch gov- 
ernment, until they filled a portly volume in the Congressional 
Records, and then finally the whole matter was dropped. 

During this residence in Washington he made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Bernheisel, the delegate to Congress from the 
Territory of Utah, and from him he learned of the Mormon 
problem, and of the courage and enterprise of the Mormon 
people. With his fertile imagination he proposed that the 
Mormons be induced to emigrate in a body to Papua, in Xew 
Guinea, where they would find an earthly paradise in whicli 
they could w^ork out their faiths and their fortunes with none 
to molest. 

The doctor delegate favored the scheme, and together they 
pressed the same on the administration. President Buchaunan 
gave the matter a favorable consideration, and made an estimate 
of the cost of the undertaking, which he figured at five million 
dollars. In those days that was a lot of money, and the plan 
was finally dropped in favor of a military expeditiou aaainst 
the Mormons, which was to be much cheaper, but which finally 
cost $15,000,000. 

Having thus developed an interest in the Mormons, Gibson 
went to Utah and there made the acquaintance of the leaders 
of the church, with the result that he secured some kind of a 
commission to come to the islands in their interest. He arrived 
here in 1861. By his gracious manners and his superior in- 
telligence he commended himself to the educated section of 
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the community so that he received an interested and favorable 
hearing of the lecture which he delivered on ^^Malaysia/' in 
Fort street church. 

In regard to his subsequent career, to make a long story 
short, he gathered up the faithful of the Mormon fold among 
the Hawaiians, as well as their contributions, and took both — 
as far as they would go — with him to Lanai, where he acquired 
the land of Palawai. Here he established a Mormon Zion, which 
was quite popular for a while, but being run on the thrifty, 
industrious lines of Utah, soon lost interest among the easy- 
going Hawaiians, so that six or seven years later, when we 
appeared on the scene, Zion was only a fading memory. 

iSTow to come back from this long historical digression. 
We arrived at Palawai just before dark and were very glad 
of the cordial reception we got at the hands of the distinguished 
looking Walter Murray. There was certainly nothing impres- 
sive in the surroundings. A main grass house in w^hich the 
family lived, I should say, about 20 by 30, another w^hich 
served as kitchen and dining room, about a third of that size, 
with a Chinese cook in command, and a third cottage of the 
same kind, somewhat farther detached, for guests, which was 
assigned to us. 

For dinner we had roast mutton — very excellent in quality 
— boiled rice with molasses, and coffee. Perhaps there were 
some other minor frills — if there were I don't remember them. 
And that was substantially what we had every night. But then 
came the delightful evening session around the table. With 
bated breath, entranced, we sat — I at any rate — while the veri- 
table wizard of romance took us wdth him, through the Indian 
seas, into strange lands among strange peoples, upon wonderful 
adventures, all so vivid and so natural that you saw it all be- 
fore you ; and there was no thought of questioning or discredit- 
ing a Avord of it. Of course, I was only a boy, and a simple, 
credulous one at that, but I noticed that Dr. Ilillebrand en- 
joyed it all just as much as I did, and apparently took it all 
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for gospel truth as well; and lie had been to Java, and knew 
the country and the conditions there, so that he could cheek 
him up if there was anything seriously wrong in his talk. 

Every evening we sat far into the night, wandering through 
that fairy dreamland of the Indian seas, and were brought 
back to real life only by the Doctor's gentle reminder: ^^We 
must be up early in the morning, my boy ! Also we must sleep 
now!'' Reluctanly we rose in our places, lingering for the last 
word, then groped our w^ay to the guest cottage, and I fell 
asleep in a drowsy paradise of Indian romance and tropic 
fragrance. 

Each session, it seemed to me, was better than the last, but 
we reached the real climax when he told us the story of his im- 
prisonment at Weltevreden, the life there, the strange charac- 
ters he met, the beautiful princess who fell in love with him, 
and who devoted her resources and her ingenuity to his escape, 
and who finally accomplished the same, with all the vivid and 
realistic details, that was the high water mark of Walter 
Murray Gibson's fascination as a necromancer and raconteur. 
Jn later years I have looked through his book, 'VPrison Life 
at AVeltevreden," and have sought in vain for the wondrous 
charm of the man I knew in those memorable Lanai evenings. 

As I say, he had been the Laird of Lanai for six or seven 
years — years of ups and downs, of visions that turned into 
nightmares, and bonanzas that faded into failures. The wreck- 
age of tliem were all about. One in particular I noted with 
interest. 

Wlien the Hawaiian Mormon colony proved a failure, Gib- 
son bethought himself of the sturdy i^ew England farmer who 
wonld surely find Lanai a paradise after the dour, inhospitable 
country he had been used to — a colony of these would easily 
justify his fondest dreams for Lanai. 

Filled with this idea, he made the trip to 'New York, got 
tlie ear and the columns of some of the big New York dailies, 
filled them with reams of the most entrancing word pictures 
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of his island paradise, such as none knew better how to paint 
than he, and advertized the fact that he was organising a select 
colony of a favored few, who might enjoy that paradise with 
him. 

He got his colony and brought them back with him and 
staked them out on the outer rim of his Palawai paradise. There 
were two or three of these colonists still there at the time of 
our visit, living in little shacks on what was known as '^the 
Bench^^ — the most disillusioned, disgruntled and unhappy peo- 
ple in the world. Taking Gibson's glowing impressionistic 
pictures for sober fact, they rated him in a decidedly micom- 
plimentary manner. 

It may be questioned whether any colonists could have 
made a success of Lauai, as he dealt it out to them, but at any 
rate they could not, for they had been undone for the actual 
by the glory of the imaginary. 

Lanai, even in those early days, had been pretty well de- 
nuded of its forest cover; only on the summit of the island 
ridge was there a somewhat moth-eaten mantle of it left, and 
only on the slopes of the higher ravines and the steep hill- 
sides was that mantle really intact and undisturbed. It was to 
these limited remnants that we devoted our attention. 

Horace Mann, the young Harvard botanist and collector, 
had visited Lanai some four years before, and had secured a 
number of interesting plants there, among them a phenomenal 
arborescent Compositae, a small branching tree, with brown 
gold floral heads, like good sized paint brushes. Anything in 
the line of a tree composite, whether you thought of it as a 
giant daisy or an exaggerated sunflower, was a find, and this 
constituted a special reason for our visit to Lanai. We were 
the more anxious to make the visit as Mann had reported that 
he found only a single tree there. That tree might easily meet 
with some mischance and pass out of existence, and the re- 
markable Besperonmnma — such it was named — would be lost 
to the world forever. 
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Before that untoward event happened, we at least would 
have a lot of fine specimens. We found not one, but many 
trees, and made the haul of specimens. A year or two later 
I found the same thing in the Kaala mountains on Oahu, and 
later still, an interesting new species on Kauai. Still another 
species was found on Maui. 

I understand that collectors now can no longer find it on 
Lanai, and the Kaala mountains must be pretty w^ell denuded, 
so that is probably extinct. 

At the very summit of the island, which is generally 
shrouded in mist, we came upon what Gibson called his lake — 
a little shallow pond, about the size of a dining table. In the 
driest times there was always w^ater here, and one of the regu- 
lar summer duties of the Chinese cook was to take a pack 
mule and a couple of kegs and go up to the lake for water. 

Among other plants which we found in this region, there 
was one new Lobellia, with dark purple flowers in a crow^n 
just under the head of palm-like leaves, a striking and rather 
showy plant, which Dr. Hillebrand named Cyanea Gihsonii, 
in honor of our gifted and generous host. As it was found 
nowhere else, it is probably extinct by this time. 

iinother interesting plant which we found in the chaparal 
region lower dow^n was a small tree Gardenia — Gardenia Bricf- 
hamii. The more common Hawaiian gardenia is a forest tree, 
rather sparse in flowering. This smaller one, growing in the 
open, flowered profusely, and filled the air with its delightful 
fragrance. 

Botanically speaking, Lanai was at one time a very in- 
teresting island, with a rich and somew^hat peculiar flora, con- 
fined to a very small area. It was well that we visited it 
when we did and were able to make so thorough an examina- 
tion, for after our visit it remained unexplored for many years, 
^vhile the ravages of cattle, sheep and goats, as well as forest 
fl incases, hastened the decadence of the indigenous forest, so 
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that a good many things that we found there were gone for 
good when someone else tried to get them. 

Onr stay was cut short somewhat prematurely, after we 
had been there some two weeks. One afternoon, as we were 
fighting onr way down a w^ooded slope, through a stubborn 
scrub jungle, we heard voices calling to us from below, '^E ka 
haole Kauka, auhea Oe V^ (''You foreign doctor, where are 
you?") -We responded and hastened down as fast as we could 
and found a boat's crew from Lahaina, with a note from the 
American consul there begging Dr. Hillebrand to make all 
possible haste to come over, as his wife was grievously il] and 
they feared for her life. 

There was nothing for it but to hasten home, pack up our 
traps and our valuable plant collections, say farewell to the 
Gibsons and set out at once for Lahaina with the returning 
boat. This we did, but with reluctance. We found, on ar- 
riving at Lahaina that the invalid lady was a good deal of a 
hypochondriac, and that a few days, or even a few weeks later 
would have done just as well. But there was no going back 
to Lanai, and, anyway, there was plenty of exploring to be 
done on Maui. This, however, is another story for am.'ther 
time. 



Fifty-one Days Adrift. J. Kalepa Ivanehaku, an aged 
Hawaiian, was rescued in his disabled motor boat off ^ihoa 
islet, near jMiihau, Dec. 12th, 1919, by the crew of a Japanese 
fishing sampan, after having drifted about for fifty-one days 
since parting from moorings off the Kohala coast of Hawaii, 
without food, oars, or means of help. With an improvised 
hook seven fish were caught during his drift. These eaten raw, 
and water caught from occasional showers, was his only sus- 
tenance in all that time, upheld by a strong faith that succor 
would come. 



THE KULA SANITARIUM. 

FOUE years ago the Annual told briefly of the successful 
founding of the Mani Kula Sanitarium, under the title 
of ^'Organizing a Kind Thought.'' Subsequent informa- 
tion and a summer visit to the institution- enables one to extend 
its historic feature, while recording its progress and efficiency 
for the treatment, under advanced scientific methods, of tuber- 
cular patients applying, or discovered by the authorities within 
the county of Maui, as also several from the other islands, and 
from abroad, that have been induced to voyage hither through 
the fair fame of the climatic conditions of Kula, and modern 
sanitary methods observed at the institution, administered by 
Dr. Chas. P. Durney in that humanitarian spirit that wins the 
confidence and affection of the afflicted. 

The institution has thereby earned a record for usefulness 
and won the hearty support of the authorities, the employers 
of labor, and the public in general, as was well demonstrated 
in the successful financial campaign of last summer, to raise 
$75,000 for the erection of new buildings and their equip- 
ment, which netted $82,000. 

Our article of 1917, mentioned, was remiss in failing to 
show that the ''kind thought'' thus organized, originated with 
Dr. W. F. McConkey, the then resident and government phy- 
sician of Paia for many years, and wlio, in 1910, began to see 
the fruition of his mercy pleas in and out of season, by the fav- 
orable action toward its establishment, and an appropriation 
by the comity government of $500 as a starter. This was in 
March, and was follow^ed by a territorial grant of 150 acres of 
land for a site at Keokea, Kula. A month later, in April, the 
project w^as assured financial aid and support of the Baldwin 
interests. The board of supervisors also pledged $500 per 
month allowance, and subsequently the territorial board of 
health provided its medical superintendent and assisted toward 
its maintenance . Gradually the county government increased 
its monthly allowance to the Kula Farm and Sanitarium (its 
official title), at times reaching the sum of $5,000, while some 
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$2,000 per month is appropriated by the territorial government 
through the board of health. 

As ^^tall oaks from little acorns grow/' so the start was made 
with a few tent-strnctnres to accommodate eight patients, under 
the care of a superintendent, but without a nurse. Today the 
Kula Sanitarium, with its twenty-six one-story permanent 
buildings, comprising county ward, women's and children's and 
other wards, single and double cottages, ranging up to 140 or 
more beds capacity; social hall for occasional entertainments 
and twice-a-week "movies," with administrative and other es- 
sential structures, presents the appearance of a neat community 
village on the gently rising slope of Haleakala. The inmates of 
this village at this (September) writing comprise 125 patients 
and five dependent relatives (for care and study of inherent 
ailments) ; three graduate and six Maui nurses in training, 
with nineteen various helpers for the needed in and out-door 
services of the institution, nearly half of whom are kokuas from 
among the improved patients, assigned to the wmrds, telephone 
exchange and in the bacteriological and X-ray departments. 

In the supervising care and responsibility of the Sani- 
tarium Dr. Durney has recently received a needed assistant in 
Dr. Lay Martin, a graduate of the John Hopkins Institute, a 
stranger to place and people, but who, on winning the confidence 
and regard of the various nationality of patients, will be of 
great aid. 

It does not take long for an observant visitor to learn the 
comforting support to the institution's administrator in the self- 
sacrificing, good-angel ministrations of his helpmeet in her 
daily Samaritan rounds, from kitchen to bedside, in sympa- 
thetic aid and comfort to the afflicted. There are duties and 
services secured at a price, but here, happily, is a case where 
ministrations are "far above rubies." 

Several of the cottages w^ere built by private parties for 
the accommodation of patients in whom they were interested, 
and afterw^ard turned over to become part of the Sanitarium 
plant. A good friend of the institution in this regard, resident 
abroad, is Mr. Wallace Alexander, of Oakland, who has recentlv 
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provided tlie last thing in X-raj outfits, making it possible to 
make single or stereoscopic radiographs of the entire body, or 
to examine by fluroscopy any part in horizontal, vertical, or 
oblique positions, an instrument costing some $4,000, and proba- 
bly second to none in the islands. This is housed for the time 
being in the present administrative building till the new and 
larger structure, of stucco, with provisions for various executive 
medical departments for completeness and convenience is fin- 
ished. In common with other undertakings, much delay has 
been experienced in its construction and fittings, w^hile the ut- 
most care has been observed throughout for its special purposes. 
A hallway runs the length of the building. To the right is the 
dispensary and office; the X-ray room wutli walls and ceiling 
finished in black, with provision to shut out all light. Opposite 
it is the developing room, also arranged to exclude the light. 
The end room at the right wdll be fitted up as a w^ard with several 
beds, for surgical cases. To the left on entering is the telephone 
exchange and registry, or chart room, of reports on patient's 
conditions. Xext to this is a tiled room in w^hite, its enamel 
tiled walls joining at some six feet height with the painted 
plastered section above, designed as the operating room. Other 
rooms aid in the plan for convenience and efficiency at a point 
far removed from established sources of professional aid. 

The next progressive step contemplated is a pathological de- 
partment for the closer observance of the condition of patients. 

The Sanitarium rejoices in the possesion of a well-equipped 
electric light plant, as also an ice plant, both of which are a com- 
fort and a joy to all concerned. 

The dairy herd of the institution comprises only high grade 
Holsteins w^hich furnish a good supply of milk, so essential to 
tubercular patients. Eggs and poultry, as also vegetables to a 
large extent are some of the products of the farm's supply for 
daily needs, which will be increased as labor difficulties are 
overcome with the progress of time. 

Thus, at the rounding out of the first decade of its existence, 
aniple evidence is given of the wisdom in having organized the 
^'kind thought" and followed its vision. 



THE KONA COAST. 

A Sequel to ''Between the Bays in Kona," 1916 Annual. 
BY ALBEKT S. BAKER, M. A.^ M. I)., B. D. 

1-N VIEW of new things bnilt and new things found since 
writing of the Kona shore for the Annual of 1916, it has 
seemed wise to write a sequel to that article. 
Although the slide (holua) at Keauhou is the most interest- 
ing one in existence, long, massive, and well built, yet there is 
a short one at Ahole, some four miles south of Milolii. Slight 
remains of a heiau just back of the north end of the village of 
Milolii may be seen, and a couple of kuulas (fish heiaus) are 
passed enroute, by the trail, or one may comfortably visit the 
slide by canoe, with views of beautiful coral and colored fishes 
if one has a water-telescope. Though very ancient, the slide 
still has a good *^top dressing," as we say of the roads, or 
smooth surface of fine stone. It is very short ; a level approach 
of 75 feet, eight feet wide, and an incline of 200 feet, from 
eight feet wdde at the start to twenty feet wide at the end on 
the shore. In one place it is built up ten feet high for just a 
short distance. 

Kipahoehoe Arch, a few miles north, is also well w^orth a 
visit by canoe from Milolii, although the single extra column 
mentioned by Elllis in his '^Tour Through Hawaii in 1828, '' as 
off in the water also, has long lain beneath the waves. One 
can also, at the same time, view the water end of the 1919 lava 
flow near by. A legend accounting for the origin of this huge 
arch so far out by itself in the w^ater, is as follows : Many, 
many years ago, there were two sisters, one of whom lived 
mauka, w^hile the other lived with her grandmother at the shore. 
One day the girl at the shore wished for some young taro leaves 
(greens), so climbed the trail to ask her sister for them. She 
w^as refused, so returned and told her grandmother. The grand- 
mother, being angry, went out of her house and looked, threat- 
eningly up toward where the mauka sister lived. As she looked, 
she saw the Pele (lava flow) coming dow^n. As it came rapidly 
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Across the bay at Kaawaloa, where the white shaft of Cook's 
Monnment beckons our attention^ are many more things of in- 
terest. Between the monument and the pali, with its old burial 
caves^ just back of the house lot there, is a spring in a hole down 
some steps, said to date from ITnii's time, and ahvays to have 
been tabu to common people. It is fresh at low^ water, and is 
the source of a brackish pool at the ocean's edge. So few stakes 
are now seen in the old cave entrances because for years visiting 
war-ships are said to have used them for target-practice, and 
sailors have entered many of the low^er caves. Up from the 
shore a little and to the right of the main trail leading mauka^ 
are the stone foundations and walls of the first mission station 
established here by Ely and Euggles in 1824 and 1828. Naihe, 
the husband of Kapiolani, was buried within the walls because 
of his aloha for the missionaries, after the station w^as moved 
across the bay. From the earliest times the missionr.rics had 
a health resort above at Kuapehu, where the Paris house now 
stands and near Kapiolani's upper place. * A church site was 
leveled off across the trail, but was left in outline as at this day. 
From the kuula on the point, hollowed toward the sea in a kind 
of squared semi-circle, Admiral Byron's 1825 oak cross and 
tablet a mile up the trail can be seen against the sky. A couple 
of large salt-pan stones, similar to those around the light-house 
enclosure, are at and beyond the last coconut trees on the shore. 
These are a long ^vay past the interesting old execution hole 
in the rocks above th^ water by the first two coconut trees beyond 
the lighthouse. There are generally some sticks or grass in the 
cracks around it, to serve as a guide in finding it or to prevent 
one from stumbling into it. It is a deep w^ell, just about large 
enough around to receive the body dropped in, generally with 
a stone or two on top to insure delay enough below for the weaves 
there to suck the body under. It is a ghastly place to enter. 
Above, back of Bryon's tablet, is a huge green vine-clad hole, 
the entrance to a series of interesting lava caves or tunnels, three 
down and two, re-dividing and more interesting, up. 

At Kahaluu, a mile north of Keauhou on the shore, straight 
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east (inauka) of Keeku heiaii, near whose south-west corner 
are three dozen or so petroglyphs before described, and near 
to the gate in the wall, on the rock with a name cut with English 
letters, are three other clear and two worn, faded petroglyphs. 
The big new fields of petroglyphs north of Kailna, from Hoiio- 
koliau on and into Kohala, are described in the 1919 and 1920 
Annuals. 

The heavy walls beyond the wharf at Kailua formed a part 
of its ancient fortifications, and Kamehameha died somewhere 
within this area. The present American Factors' store, turned 
the other way to the sea, was once Kalakaua's place, and an old 
stone warehouse recently torn down was his barracks. An old 
cannon ball w^as dug up in leveling this area. Of course the 
palace built by Kuakini is much more interesting, just opposite 
the stone church with its memorial arch to the first missionaries 
landing near the site of the present wharf, with tlieir three 
Hawaiian associates. 

An old road of Umi's from his heiau between the mountains 
in Kona to Kau, is mentioned in the article ^^Ahua a IJmi" in 
the 1917 Annual. A most interesting discovery of another 
section of this road was made by Professor Jaggar on visiting 
the source of the 1919 lava flow. There it was, high up, perhaps 
at an elevation of 8,000 feet, easy to follow, and seeming to bend 
around toward Kapapala, Kau, while still high in elevation. 
Near the source of the flow were many small horse-shoe shaped 
stone shelters at different parts of the trail, and one large 
stone platform with long stones erected at the back, and further 
along a smaller stone platform. It has been learned from the 
Hawaiians that these platforms were for the priests, and the 
upright stones Avere offerings erected whenever there was a flow 
in this especially Pele-riddem section of Mauna Loa, to avert 
disaster. The shelters were against the prevailing wind, and 
would hold from one to several men, sheltering quite a com- 
pany in all. ITmi was certainly a remarkable buihler and a 
strenuous climber. 



THE AMERICAN LEGION IN HAWAII. 

BY LEOjSTAED WITHINGTOoN^. 

HAWAII is justly proud of the distinction whicli comes 
to it through the possession of the largest overseas de- 
partment of the American Legion which is the outstand- 
ing organization of the men and women who served in the army, 
navy or marine corps of the United States of America during 
the w^orld war of 1917 and 1918. At the second national con- 
vention of the organization, held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 
27, 28 and 29, Hawaii reported a total paid-up membership of 
1201, its nearest rival outside of continental United States be- 
ing France with about 1000 Legionaires. 

J. P. Morgan of Honolulu, then in army service in the 
States, attended the first caucus of the Legion at St. Louis in 
May, 1919, and was responsible in getting Hawaii in touch 
with the embryo organization. In August, 1919, a series of 
meetings in Honolulu resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up plans of organization, and on September 4, 
1919, a ^Territorial Caucus" was held in the present Univer- 
sity Club building, then the War Camp Community Service 
club house. Eepresentatives from several of the islands were 
present. A constitution was adopted and territorial officers were 
elected for an indeterminate term until a regular convention 
should be held. 

The first officers were : Commander, Leonard Withington ; 
Vice-Commander, Jorgen Jorgensen; Adjutant, Henry P. 
O'Sullivan; Finance Officer, A. B. Clark; Chaplain, Eev. Fr. 
Valentin ; Historian, Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper ; Master at iVrms, 
J. T. McGowan. A department executive committee was also 
created with representatives for all islands. 

On the same evening Honolulu Post IvTo. 1 was organized, 
with Gustave Rose as post commander and H. R. Stettin as 
post adjutant. Other posts were organized throughout the 
group in the following order: Kauai Post l^o. 2, Hilo Post 
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Xo. 3, Kohala Post No. 4, Waialua Post No. 5, Scliofield Bar- 
racks Post 'No. 6, Col Elmer J. Wallace Post Ko. 7 (at Fort 
Kamehameha), Maui Post No. 8, 

Among the events of the first few months were a public 
installation and initiation of Honolulu Post in the Throne 
room, participation in the w^elcome of the British battle cruiser 
Ne-'W Zealand, the election of Admiral Viscount Jellicoe of 
Scapa to honorary membership, a great Armistice Day celebra- 
tion and dedication of Memorial Park at Waikiki in Honolulu, 
and similar observances on Kauai and other islands. 

The Department of Hawaii of the Legion early showed its 
desire to take an active part in the civic life of Hawaii, especi- 
ally in patriotic and Americanism activities. Through depart- 
ment and post committees it endeavored to do its part in public 
life, though with a good sense, which has averted some of the 
hasty actions many young organizations are prone to take. 

Leonard Withington, department commander, and Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Harper, department historian, were sent as dele- 
gates to the Legion's first national convention at Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 10, 11 and 12, 1919. They secured modifi- 
cation of the Oriental policy of the Legion, bringing it into 
closer harmony with Hawaii's needs and a special resolution 
pledging the Legion to aid Hawaii in its Americanization ac- 
tivities. The chairman of the Hawaii delegation was the 
author of the resolution creating the National Americanism 
(/om mission of the Legion, the most powerful agency of the 
organization for that work. 

Upon the return of the department commander he visited 
all the islands, speaking before all the posts. 

The first formal department convention of the Legion was 
held in the National Guard Armory at Honolulu February 22 
and 28, 1920. It was preceded by one of the largest and most 
impressive military parades ever seen in Honolulu. Every one 
of the eight posts was represented in the parade and convention. 
The deliberative body made a remarkable record for souud 
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thinking and action and was a strong factor in fixing a liigli 
pnblic appreciation of the organization. A permanent con- 
stitution was adopted, a budget fixed and many important reso- 
lutions passed. 

Johii K. Butler of Honolulu Post Xo. 1 was elected de- 
partment commander, and Henry P. O'Sullivan of the same 
post was re-elected adjutant. Leonard Withington, past de- 
partment commander, w-as re-elected national executive com- 
mitteeman. Following are the other officers elected: Fred G. 
W. Cooper, James Brobson, C. I). Rea, Fred A. Clowes, Frank 
A. Lufkin, vice-commanders; Irwin Spalding, finance officer; 
Gilbert Davis, master-at-arms; Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper, his- 
torian; Eev. P. F. Coholan, chaplain. 

Meanw^hile, in January, Honolulu Post had perfected its 
permanent organization and elected John R. Gait, commander, 
and Eben S. Cushingham, adjutant. 

Among the more important events of 1920 in local Legion 
/ history are the study into the question of citizen employment 
carried on by a committee headed by J. T. Phillips, and the 
resulting campaign for preference, other things being equal, 
to American citizens; a great military tournament at Kapio- 
lani Park July 2, 3 and 4; the organization under the auspices 
of a committee headed by F. E. Midkiff of the patriotic Society 
of American Citizens of Japanese Ancestry; constant and con- 
structive work for Americanism; preparation of a legislative 
program along these lines; initiation and pressing of the project 
for a memorial natatorium and other improvements at Memorial 
Park; aid to ex-service men in securing employment; aid in 
securing for ex-service men of adjustments in iiisurance, com- 
pensation and other dealings with the government; honor to 
the dead and securing of burial plot for world war dead ; 
presentation of Victory medals on Armistice Day. The De- 
partment of Hawaii went on record almost unanimously against 
the cash bonus. The next department convention is at Hilo 
in Au2:ust, 192L 
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The Hawaii delegation to the second national convention 
of the American Legion at Cleveland, Ohio, consisted of 
Leonard Withington, chairman; A. L. Marks, secretary, both 
of Honolulu Post Xo. 1, and Burt E. Grrabo of Schofield 
Barracks Post No. i). Both in the pre- and post-convention 
meetings of the national executive committee and in the con- 
vention and its committees Hawaii received marked considera- 
tion. The Oriental policy of the Llawaii department was 
adopted, favoring exclusion of further immigration but oppos- 
ing the attempt, strongly urged by Pacific coast delegates, to 
strip from American-born Orientals citizenship. A special 
resolution calling on Congress to study the labor situation in 
Hawaii with a view to giving the islands a gi^eater American 
and a more diversified by adequate alien labor supply Avas 
adopted . The policy and organization of the ISIational Ameri- 
canism Commission was strengthened and amplified and the ac- 
tivities of the Legion in Hawaii, especially for Americanism and 
citizen labor were endorsed. Other j^oints gained were the re- 
duction in number of convention committees, favoring small 
delegations, payment of expenses of Hawaii executive com- 
mitteeman from coast port to national headquarters for recess 
meetings, inclusion of Hawaii among states in alphabetical 
roll calls and lists. The chairman of the Hawaii delegation 
was made chairman of the Americanism committee of the 
convention. 

Early in 1920, under instructions of the department con- 
vontion a department organization of the Women^s Auxiliary 
was formed with the following officers: President, Mrs. Doro- 
thy B. Harper; vice-presidents, Mrs. H. M. VonHolt, Mrs. W. 
P. Dillingham, Mrs. W. A. Anderson; sex^retary, Mrs. Leonard 
Withington; assistant secretary, Mrs. L. M. Branch; treasurer, 
^Irs. K. B. Light ner. Three units have been formed so far, 
"ue in Honolulu with Mrs. T. M. Church as president and 
ATrs. R. L. Richards as secretary, and others at Hilo and on 
Kauai. The auxiliarv is verv active. 
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For 1921 the Department of Hawaii, the American Legion 
and its Auxiliary look forward to greater achievements and 
greater service to Hawaii-nei. 



RESTORATION OF CITRUS FRUIT GROWING 
IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

BY W. T. POPE^ HOBTICULTURIST, HAWAII AGR. EXPT. STA. 

THE agitation for the production of more foods, as a result 
of the world war, has caused an awakening of interest in 
the cultivation of fruits and vegetables in the home gar- 
dens. This is so in many other parts of the world as well as 
in these Hawaiian Islands. As cultural methods are better 
understood and applied, the large amount of money paid to 
outside producers of such products becomes less. The saving 
goes to increase the amount kept at home for other uses. This, 
development is not only an economic advantage to the country, 
but from a health point of view is also beneficial to the people 
— fresh products, more healthful exercise, and a more whole- 
some field for thought. 

The display of citrus fruits of fairly good quality shown at 
the Third Annual Maui County Fair, held at Kahului, October 
21-23, this fall, attracted considerable attention. This display 
is evidence of renewed interest in fruit growing and of the 
restoration of the growing of oranges, limes, lemons, etc., as 
they existed some fifteen years ago before the appearance of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. It is also evidence that w^e will soon 
have growing generally practically all of the various kinds of 
citrus fruits which are considered of value anyAvhere. 

Among the citrus fruits at the Maui Fair were our native 
Haw^aiian oranges of excellent quality. Their seedlings pos- 
sessed characters of size, color, texture, flavor, few seeds in 
each fruit, etc., which approach that of the ideal orange. There 
were four or more kinds of naval oranges, namely, Washington, 
Golden Buckeye, Thomson's improved, and the xsTavelencia. 
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These navels all show their variety characters, but they greatly 
differ in coloring qualities and acidity from the same fruits 
grown in California. Here in the Islands these oranges tend 
to develop their full sugar content before the full coloring of the 
rinds. The Valencia, another introduced orange, which ma- 
tures as a summer orange in California, was also represented at 
the Maui Fair from island culture. 

There were clusters of well matured Kumquats. These 
small decorative sort of citrus fruits have not a value as stand- 
ard fruits on the market but they are eaten fresh and may be 
made into delicious preserves. 

There were probably eight different varieties of pomelos 
(often called grapefruits). The different varieties vary greatlj 
in size, flavor, and number of seeds. The Marsh Seedless 
seems to rank first in texture, and small number of seeds. It 
compares favorably with any other variety in flavor. A many- 
seeded pomelo often has much of its interior occupied by from 
P>0 to 50 bitter seeds, these are a nuisance to remove, which is 
necessary before serving. The seedless variety is without doubt 
a favorite kind to grow^, but while seedlessness is a very de- 
sirable character in a fruit it should not be allowed to out- 
weigh such characters as superior flavor, juiciness, and other 
desirable qualities. 

Three good varieties of lemons were displayed. The famous 
Eureka, which originated from a seedling planted at Los An- 
geles in 1870, seems to be a leader in these islands. The trees 
are prolific and the fruit smooth and free of fruit fly attacks. 
Two other lemons, Villafranca and Pondorosa, both of good 
quality, are now being grown and are well worthy of a place 
among island fruits. In the Hawaiian Annual for 1906, by 
Thos. C Thrum, there is a note telling of the first recorded 
mention of the cultivation of lemons, pineapples, and some other 
fruits, in the Hawaiian Islands, by Don F. de P. Marin in 
'Tanuary, 1813. This grower had his fruit garden and vine- 
yard near Honolulu and it was from the latter that Vineyard 
Street, some years later when the city 2:rew, received its name. 
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From Marin's garden the first oranges of Honolulu were gath- 
ered on September 22, 1819. 

Limes of one or two varieties were on display at the Mani 
Fair, but the quality at this season is poor. The skin of these 
fruits is tender, which encourages the attacks of the Mediter- 
raean fruit fly. Mandarins also show markings of this same 
insect, but in connection with this it is interesting to note that 
dnring this year, particularly at the Hawaiian Experiment 
Station, a large per cent of the scarred fruits fail to develop 
the fruit fly. This is due without doubt to the parasites of the 
fruit fly which enter and destroy the eggs or the young larvae 
before they ruin the fruit. The discovery, study, and the 
bringing to these islands of some five natural insect enemies of 
this detestable fruit fly has been a task of huge proportions and 
great credit is due the entomologists and a small circle of others 
who have taken part in starting the breakdown of this great 
destroyer of many of our best fruits. 

In connection with this discussion of citrus fruits it may 
prove interesting to some readers to make a brief review of this 
most widelj^ distributed destroyer of citrus and many other 
kinds of fruits. In many parts of the world it is commonly 
known as the Mediterranean fruit fly. Scientifically it is 
called Ceratitis capitaia. It possesses the life-history character- 
istics of a true fly and is not greatly unlike the common house- 
fly. In appearance the Mediterranean fruit fly is small with 
highly colored body. The wings are thin and marked with 
spots. The adult female lays a number of small white eggs, 
usually just beneath the skin of the fruit, where in ordinary 
Hawaiian temperatures they hatch in 2 or 3 days into whitish 
maggots. These maggots or larvae burrow in all directions 
through the pulp of the fruit, causing its decay. By this time 
they have grown to about half an inch in length, a period 
usually of 10 or 12 days; they are then ready to pupate. In 
this somewhat dormant stage they usually i^emain in the ground 
for from 10 to 30 days, according to conditions, after which 
they emerge as adult flies. 
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The native land of the Mediterranean frnit fly has been 
traced to continental Africa. From there it is believed to have 
gotten into parts of Enrope, bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea, many years ago. There it first attracted attention as a 
frnit pest and was given its common name from the region. 
In recent years it has spread to many parts of the world. 

The ravages of this pest were first reported in AVest Ans- 
tralia in 1897. It gradnally spread into other parts of that 
country, becoming established about Sydney by the year 1898. 
Those who have studied this fruit fly believe it reached Hono- 
lulu from Sydney through consignments of fruit by steamship 
about the year 1907. It had been occasionally observed in 
transit but the seriousness of its introduction w^as not realized. 
When ships containing them reached the dock at Honolulu tlie 
adult flies needed to fly but a very short distance to find suitable 
growing fruit into which they could deposit their eggs. Speci- 
mens of Mediterranean fruit flies were first captured in Hono- 
lulu in June, 1910, and by 1914 they had spread to every island 
of consequence in the Hawaiian group. In a careful study of 
the fruit fly in Honolulu it w^as found that 72 species of fruits 
at this place are subject to its attacks. Various methods for 
its control were tried without evidence of success. A study of 
natural parasitic enemies in the native land of the fruit fly 
was taken up and some of them introduced into Hawaii under 
considerable difficulty. These have done a great part in the 
reduction of the ravages of the Mediterranean fruit fly. This 
enemy of citrus fruits and of many other fruits is going. 
Oranges, lemons, limes, pomelos, etc., may again be generally 
grown wdth profit and pleasure in this Territory. 

When the culture of citrus fruits is undertaken with the 
hope of producing high-gi'ade fruit, the growers w^ill have to 
do as citrus growers do elscAvhere who succeed. They must 
study the culture of citrus fruits and be willing to provide 
their trees with a deep loose soil that has a good underdrainage. 
The trees must be fed with the proper kind of plant food, sup- 
plied as fertilizer, and they must have abimdance of water. 
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proper pruning, and be kept clean and free of insect pests by 
proper spraying. 

The nses of citrus fruits are many, in fact, too numerous 
to discuss in this article, even too numerous to enumerate here, 
but it is well to consider several points as to uses. First, 
oranges have a food value in their sugars, and all citrus fruits 
have valuable properties which aid nutrition. The organic 
salts which they contain, the organic acids and other condi- 
mental materials, make the citrus fruit extremely wholesome 
and give a beneficial effect upon the digestive processes. 

Distinct Type of Orange, 

It is quite certain that we cannot look for high-grade oranges 
to be developed here from I^avels and Valencias, which have 
had their favorite qualities fixed in the peculiar climate of 
California. Cool nights and extremely hot, dry days, have had 
much to do with the establishment of the favorite qualities 
of the California Xavel and Valencia oranges. Most people 
who try the Hawaiian orange like it, and it is to this orange, 
which has without doubt grown in the tropics for a great period, 
and probably during its entire existence, that we must look for 
a fruit to improve in the direction of an ideal. Its already 
excellent qualities have been established in a humid climate 
of uniform temperature. In the Hawaiian orange, which may 
be considered a distinct type, there is considerable variation, 
because the trees are reproduced from seeds. This is nature^s 
method of giving variation by a constant crossing through pol- 
lination. By making a selection of several of these very best 
existing varieties and then propagating them in great num- 
bers by budding, to be generally distributed throughout the 
Territory, the rank of this favorite Hawaiian orange will be 
brought up to a standard of high reputation. The Hawaiian 
Agricultural Experimental Station is putting forth an effort 
to help carry out sueli a plan. 
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The Origin of the Hawaiian Orange. 

The origin of the Hawaiian orange is generally spoken of 
with doubt. Some believe it to be an introduction from Ameri- 
ca, while others suggest that it may have been brought to the 
Pacific Islands by the Polynesians in their migration from 
southern Asia. The authentic origin of practically all citrus is 
given as the tropical part of southern Asia and the Malay 
Archipelago. Reference to the orange in the records of early 
European explorers of the Pacific indicate that the Hawaiian, or 
Kona orange as it is often called, is of Polynesian origin. The 
length of time of viability of orange seeds is not gi'eat, and this 
has been an obstacle in the w^ay of the introduction of this use- 
ful tree into various parts of the w^orld from early times. The 
present day citrus nurserymen of California have this diffi- 
culty in procuring seeds of sour oranges from Southern Europe 
and from Florida. These seeds of sour oranges produce the 
most resistant root-stalks on which to bud the more delicate 
and desired sweet varieties of navels, valencias, etc. This short 
period of viability of seeds also might have been one of the 
causes for greatly retarding the dissemination of the orange 
over the Pacific Islands by the Polynesian people. 

Oranges of the Malay type were found in some of the 
Pacific Islands by the early European discoverers, particularly 
in the island groups south of the equator. /Keference to oranges 
are found in the writings of over a hundred years ago and there 
is particular reference to their abundance in the Society 
Islands, especially in the Island of Tahiti. In ^^ Voyage of 
Discovery to the N^orth Pacific Ocean," by Ciaptain George 
Vancouver, we read that in his first voyage as chief of expedi- 
tion which brought him from England to Hawaii, 1790-1795, 
the voyage was made around the Cape of Good Hope, South 
Africa, to Australia, Van Dieman's Land, and 'New Zealand, 
thence to other Pacific Islands. At Tahiti his ship remained 
^or some time taking on supplies and trading to some extent 
^vith the natives. Xo doubt he secured such plants and seeds 
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as he believed would be valuable to the Hawiians whom he 
expected to visit during the trip. He knew their needs, for as 
a young officer under the command of Captain Cook he had 
visited Hawaii about 14 years before. We read further in the 
records of this voyage that the expedition arriving from the 
south sailed along the west coast of the Island of Hawaii early 
in March of 1792, and that on reaching Kealakekua Bay on 
Sunday, March 4, his ship, the Discovery, was visited by na- 
tives among whom was the chief Kaiana, who came on board 
seeking fireams, but was compelled to be content with a num- 
ber of other presents. Among these presents were grape vines, 
orange plants, nuts of several kinds and a variety of garden 
seeds. Captain Vancouver must have brought these orange 
plants instead of orange seeds as a surer means of succeeding 
with the introduction, and it is not likely that orange plants had 
been carried on board the small ship from Europe on a voyage 
lasting over a year in climates of widely different parts of the 
world. They must have been taken on board at Tahiti. They 
were given out to the natives of Kona, Hawaii, with the promise 
of these people that the plants would be given the best of care. 
Jfo doubt this accounts for the numerous orange trees of con- 
siderable size and age in Kona and for the name Ko7ia ranges , 
which is applied generally to this fruit by island people 
throughout the Hawaiian group. 



Hawaiian Academy of Design. Hawaiian artists and art 
lovers have erected a building specially designed for class work 
and exhibition purposes, on the Judiciary grounds, King street. 
Its opening reception and exhibition, held jSTovember 1st, was 
highly creditable, and appreciated by a large gathering. 



Our City Hael. Kapiolani Building, corner King and 
Alakea streets, has become exclusively Honolulu's City Hall, 
furnishing quarters for all offices and departments of the muni- 
cipality. 



THE KONA TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 



BY JARED G. SMITH. 

THE effort to establish a new agricultural industry, tlie ])ro- 
duction of cigar tobacco in the Kona, or leeward, districts 
of Hawaii, has progressed haltingly but surely. While it 
cannot be said that the industry is ^^a go/' it not having achieved 
as yet that happy stage where dividends accrue to shareholders, 
the positive advance made since 1917 promises an early fulfill- 
ment of that goal. 

Commercial crops were produced from 1908 to 1913, fol- 
lowing a series of experiments by the Hawaii agricultural ex- 
periment station from 1904 to 1907. As will be, remembered, 
several companies were formed in 1908 and 1909. The more 
important of these was forced out of business following the loss 
by fire of its packing house and two crops of tobacco in 1912. 
There was a more or less logical loss of confidence by investors 
as a result of the total extinction of the pioneering capital, and 
the industry breathed its apparently final gasp after a very 
small crop of leaf for which there appeared to be no immediate 
market. 

In 1916 Mr. W. E. Castle purchased the mortgages and 
creditors' claims against the old Kona Tobacco Co., Ltd., from 
H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd., which had been the chief financial 
backer of all the tobacco companies during the initial, or ^'pro- 
motion'' period, for a merely nominal consideration. This 
firm represented German capital and while H. Hackfeld stated 
in emphatic terms their continued belief in the final successful 
outcome of the tobacco business, their country being at war, it 
was not possible for them to continue making advances. For 
these reasons they simply stepped aside, surrendering their 
collateral security for debts footing over $250,000, in order 
that other zealots for the creation of new industries helpful to 
Hawaii might take up the experiments and ^^carry on." 

Mr. Castle, assisted by Mr. John Hind, financed tobacco 
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crops in 1917 and 1918. The old cry, '^no market/' was heard 
when the 1917 crop was ready to ship. It required as much 
painstaking diplomacy to get manufacturers to give even a 
trial to this "^^unknown product from a country never recognized 
as a tobacco district" as it had when the first big crop was 
shipped in 1910. The hiatus in production had wiped out 
what little advantage had been gained from 1908 to 1913. 
Buyers in 1918 were willing to pay stiff prices for well known 
tobaccos but there was no time to try out new things. How^- 
ever, by hard work, the w^ay was made plain for the new crop 
of 1918 and when the first shipment reached San Francisco 
in May, 1919, it was sold at the w^harf, at a parity with similar 
grades of ^ ^foreign'' tobaccos. 

Pending the disposal of the 1918 crop Messrs. Castle and 
Hind decided not to plant in 1919. The last shipment did not 
leave Honolulu until September, 1919, because of delays and 
difficulties incident to the first year of peace. 

In the autumn of 1919 Mr. Castle withdrew from all 
active business affairs. He stated publicly that he considered 
the tobacco proposition proved and recommended that the enter- 
prise be taken up by the newer generation. As an earnest of 
his faith and belief he offered the use of the lands, buildings 
and equipment of the old original company to a new company 
to be formed to carry on the business, at the nominal rental 
of $1 per annum for two years, or until such period as success 
is fully assured. 

Following this, the new South Kona Tobacco Company, 
Ltd., was duly incorporated imder Hawaiian charter for 50 
years, initial capitalization $50,000, and a seventy acre crop 
was planted in June. The 1920 crop has already been sold 
to a j!^ew York concern, the first delivery having gone forward 
in E'ovember. The purchasers sent a member of their firm to 
Hawaii to engineer the deal and give final instructions as to 
methods of grading and packing. On his return to 'New York 
with this first shipment this practical tobacco man expressed 
the utmost faith that the time is comini>', at no distant dav. 
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when Hawaiian tobacco will occupy a permanent place in tlie 
American market. 

A word as to the tobacco itself. Kona tobacco classes with 
'^Havanna'^ rather than with any of the ^ ^domestic" varieties. 
It has the tropical flavor and quality. The wrapper leaf from 
seed selections grown twelve years ago in West Hawaii has 
acquired qualities w^hich cause it to resemble yet differ from 
other wa^apper types. In some of its characteristics it re- 
sembles Connecticut ^^shade-growai ;'' in others it more closely 
approaches ^^Java;'' while an occasional type has the ''Sumatra" 
qualities. 

^^Differences/' were the first obstacle to ready sale of the 
Hawaiian product. After ten years the buyers have forgotten 
these and see only the ^^resemblances.'' The day w^ill come 
when it will stand alone, in its own class. 



CAPTAIN ALEXANDER ADAMS AND THE 
HAWAIIAN FLAG. 

[Excerpt of a paper read at the Annual meeting of the Daughters 
of Hawaii Society, April 30, 1920, by Mrs. Chas. Lucas, confirming, 
largely, the account of the origin of the flag as given in the Ha- 
waiian Annual of 1880. — Editor.] 

KINDLY permit one of your associates and co-workers to 
submit the following generally unknown item of Ha- 
waiian history on the origin of the Hawaiian flag, from 
a preserved record in the possession of the famil}' and de- 
scendants of Captain Alexander Adams. 

During the reign of Kamehameha I. the loyal ''haoles" 
(foreigners) who were aiding the king in suppressing traitorous 
schemes among the people, and also assisting in training them 
to be self-supporting and loyal subjects of their government, 
were in great favor with Kamehameha and his favorite queen, 
Kaahumanu. For the valuable services of these men among 
the people, and for their allegiance and real aloha for Kauje- 
hameha and Kaahumnu^ John Young, Isaac Davis and Ca'pttiin 
Adams always enjoyed royal favors and protection. 
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Many of the present-day natives have not read of the at- 
tempted Russian occupancy of Kanai in 1816, which Kaiimu- 
alii, in alarm, reported to Kamehameha, soliciting his aid. Re- 
posing great confidence in the ability and loyalty of Captain 
Alexr. xldanis, the king and premier sent him to Kauai, where 
he, by his tact and courage, succeeded in ousting the invaders 
without loss of life or shedding of blood. 

« * 4f « 

Claim has been made, of late, about the making of the 
Hawaiian flag by Captain Beckley. In the diary of Captain 
Adams, in the possession of his family, it is a different story 
entirely. According to this account the Hawaiian flag was 
made in the following manner: 

There had been considerable discussion among the chiefs 
and advisers of the king concerning the head of the flag, the 
body of it having been agreed upon, consisting of eight stripes 
in the following order — white on top, then red, blue, white, 
red, blue, w^hite and red, each stripe representing one of the 
inhabited islands of the group. Because of the inability of the 
designers of the flag to agree as to its completion, therefore, 
Kamehameha said to them: ^^Call my haole, he can fix it; he 
knows how to make it.'' When Captain Adams appeared be- 
fore the king and his chiefs, and learned their wish, he im- 
mediately complied by using the Union Jack of the English 
flag for the head of the new flag. That is how the Hawaiian 
flag was made and completed. 

There was a royal standard before this, with the emblem 
of authority in the field. The governmeut vessels flew the 
flags they happened to have — usually the English ensign. The 
king had been advised of the importance of having a national 
flag for Hawaii, and it was made as above related. 

?3oon thereafter, Captain Adams went to China under 
Kaniphameha's ordei-s on the brig Kaahiimanu, formerlv the 
Pmr'sier, recently purchased by the king. In leaving port a 
salute of eleven guns was fired in honor of the Hawaiian flag, 
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and the gallant officers and crew of the Kaaliwmarhu. On arri- 
val off the port of Canton, the people there were surprised to 
see this foreign craft with its strange flag, and believing the 
vessel to be one of the notorious ^^hounds of the sea'' then 
menacing Chinese commerce, entrance into the harbor was re- 
fused by the Cantonese officials. After two unsuccessful at- 
tempts, upon the suggestion of an Englishman who had gone 
out to meet the brig, the English colors were raised to the 
masthead in place of the Haw^aiian, and under that flag the 
Kaahumanu was permitted to enter the port. 

Many were the self-sacrificing services rendered Kameha- 
meha and Kaahumanu by Captain Adams, and they both loved 
him for his loyal devotion. In appreciation they gave him the 
whole of the land of J^iu, Oahu, and included also in this gift 
their favorite resort subsequently called Kalauhaihai, the place 
where Kaahumanu first proclaimed her renunciation of ancient 
rites and customs, to adopt modern civilization and customs. 
That was why the place was so named, meaning a scattering or 
dropping off of leaves; plucking Avithered leaves, a renuncia- 
tion of the ancient customs to adopt the new. 



A LoxELY Trip. Captain Harry Pidgeon, in his 34-foot 
yawl Islander reached Honolulu July 1st, 1920, after a 26 day 
voyage from San Pedro, Cal., "all by his lonely," and not sight- 
ing a sail all the Vv^ay. After a three months A'isit the craft 
returned to its Coast port, but the Captain went not alone. 



Baxaxa Culture. A corporation is being formed to develop 
l)anana culture and extend their export, capitalized at $l-'>0,- 
000, with principal lands at Xahiku, Maui, where some 2000 
acres suitable for their cultivation is available. 



THE HINAS OF HAWAIIAN FOLK-LORE. 

A Brief Outline of the Various Celebrities. 
BY THOMAS G. THRUM. 

STUDEKTS of Hawaiian folk-lore cannot but be impressed 
with the frequency with which Hina figures as the heroine 
of the story, or is closely related to its principal character, 
showing it to be probably (apart from their deities), the most 
popular name known to the early bards, either as such, or 
embodying some characteristic or qualifying epithet in their 
romances, and originating away back in the genealogies and 
myths of the race, invading even the precincts of the deities, 
and in numerous instances is endowed with miraculous power, 
giving birth to islands and to demigods. 

The recently published Fornander Collection of Hawaiian 
Folk-lore in the ''Bishop Museum Memoirs,'' supplements the 
frequency of this name in his 'Tolynesian Race,'' and furnishes 
an interesting field for the researcher on this or similar 
investigation. In the account^ of the origin of the islands, 
Hina is credited with giving birth to Kahoolawe, and as 
Hina-nui-alana, wife of Kuluwaiea, she is also the mother of 
Molokai, whereby tradition abounds with reference thereto as 
''Molokai-a-Hina." 

The genealogy chants refer to Hina as the wife whom 
Wakea found^ during an absence of Papa, his first spouse, at 
Kahiki. As the wife of Wakea she is also said to have con- 
ceived Molokai, later referred to as ''an island child of 
Hina^. With so prominent a character it is unfortimate that 
no clue is found either as to her ancestry, or place of nativity, 
which might account in some degree for the popular hold 
which early obtained in the mind of the people that she should 
be termed "the beauty of Paliuli" (Hawaii's Paradise), be 
deified, and have formulated prayers addressed to her in 

1 Bishop Museum Memoirs, vol. IV, p. 2. 

2 lb. p. 12. 

3 lb. p. 18. 
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petitioning for aid by her devotees as their goddess, or aumakna. 
Ifor is her fame and popularity confined to Hawaii/ bnt is 
traceable throughout Polynesia^ as a deity^, and in the story 
of Maui and other myths and legends. To the Marquesans 
Hina was the wife of an early settling chief in that group. In 
'New Zealand folk-lore Hina is a sister^ of Maui, and as such, 
or as Hina-uri'^, or Hine-, with various epithets^, is prominent 
in their mythology and related to him. In Samoa, Hina changes 
to Sina, a popular traditional heroine. 

In the Legend of Kana and Niheu^, with ear-marks of great 
antiquity and such popularity as to be known by several versions, 
Hina as the mother of these demigods and wife of Hakala- 
nileo is met with, living at Hilo, where, in the exercise of that 
natural feminine trait, curiosity, she climbed Haupu hill that 
had drifted thither from Molokai with its chief, Kapepee^^, and 
his high priest, to view its attractions, whereupon it drifted 
back to its position off the north coast in Pelekunu district of 
Molokai. Thus was Hina abducted, and it called for all the 
miraculous powers of Kana, the cunning and strength of Niheu, 
his brother, with the supernatural aid of their grandmother, 
Uli, to battle successfully against Kapepee's stronghold and 
rescue their mother and restore her to Hakalanileo at Hilo. 

The well-known Maui myths throughout Polynesia, presents 
us with Hina as the mother of that famous demigod. She is 
so referred to in the Hawaiian narrations of many of his ex- 
ploits, though sometimes given as Hina-kawea, wife of Aka- 
lana, as also Hina-nui-alana (the ha omitted), as mother of 
the four Maui brothers. As Hina she is further claimed as 
the mother of four daughters^\ named Hina-keahi, Hina-kekai, 
Hina-mahuia, and Hina-kuluua, and though the genealogy ta- 



4 Bishop Museum Memoirs, vol. IV^ p. 436. 

5 Pol. Race, vol. I, p. 59. 

6 Brown's Maori and Polynesian, p. 225. 
T Grey's Polynesian Mythology, p. 50. 

8 1b. pp. 55, 92, 132, 235; Te Ika a Maui, pp. 100, 236, 463. 

9 Bihop Museum Memories, vol. IV, p. 436. 

10 Pol. Race, vol. II, p. 31. 

11 Westervelt's Maui, p. 27. 
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bles fail to verify this family increase, it does not lessen the 
popularity of the name. 

It is through the exploits of Maui that we are indebted for 
most of our knowledge respecting Hina, his mother, thanks to 
his solicitude to relieve her in her household cares. He it was 
that sought to satisfy her desire for fish and setting out with his 
brothers in a canoe, seeing smoke from a fire arising ashore, 
returned to secure it with which to cook the food, and though 
long baffled succeeded at last in discovering the secret of pro- 
ducing fire by the friction of wood. And to aid her in kapa 
making he snared the sun and broke off its rays to retard it in 
its course, and thus lengthened the days so that her kapas 
might dry. In this filial duty she assisted him and instructed 
him, as she did also in his wresting the fire from the mud-hen, 
and in other adventures. The Chant to Kualii has several 
references to Hina as the guardian and protector of the mud- 
hen ^^, and as rain sprinkler. 

In the collection of these myths of Maui the demigod, by 
W. D. Westervelt, he limits the Hawaiian Hinas to "three, prac- 
tically distinct from each other, ''^-^ viz., the Hina already re- 
ferred to as "abducted from Hilo by a chief of Molokai ; Hina 
the wife of Kuula the fish deity, and Hina the mother of Maui,'' 
termed the Hilo-Hina, though the mother of Kana and Mheu 
is a Hiloite also. This statement probably refers to confusions 
met with in the several versions of the Maui myths, and cannot 
apply to the range of Hawaiian folk-lore, as we propose to 
show. 

A version of the Maui stories^^ is met with representing him 
as the son of Hina-lauae and Hina, residing above Lahainaluna, 
Maui, which relate his venturing forth on mischievous pranks 
before birth. Reference is made to his snaring the sun that Hina 
might have time to dry her kapas. It says, further, that while 
absent on this dut>^ Hina bore another son, an owl, which he 



1 '- Bishop Museum Memoirs, vol. IV p 370 

13 lb., vol. V, p. 536. 

14 Maui, p. 140. 
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did not treat with contempt. Setting out one day pole-fishing, 
Maui was seized and carried away to Moalii, some distance 
westerly from Lahainaluna, to be placed on the altar the fol- 
lowing day as a sacrifice hy the king. Hina saw in a vision 
what was being done so she and the owl followed along, Hina 
staying at a rock by the wayside. The owl flew on to where 
Maui was guarded and saw that he was tied with cords. The 
guards were awake, so the owl waited till near dawn, but they 
would not sleep. 

Maui then spoke: ^^O thou Aina,^^ retard and prolong the 
night.'' The night being prolonged, the guards fell asleep, 
whereupon the owl entered and struck at Maui's bonds till 
they fell off. They then set off to where Hina was Avaiting, by 
which time it was daylight. Hiding Maui under the stone 
Hina sat outside of him and spread out her sleeping garment 
and looked for fleas as the searching party came up. To their 
inquiry for the man which was to be sacrificed by the chief, 
she said that she had not seen him, having just now arisen, and 
by the w^armth of the sun was looking for fleas. At their de- 
parture the owl led Maui forth, and Hina followed till they 
reached home. Thus w^as Maui saved. 

Through the deep-seated belief in Kuula, the principal 
deity of the Hawaiian fisher-folk in the exercise of their voca- 
tion, the memory of Hina, his wife, has been ^^kept green," as 
being a sharer in the evils inflicted upon him, and the sacri- 
fices they made to benefit the common people. Hina, known 
also as Hina-puku-ia, had a sister with the characteristic name 
of Hina-ulu-ohia, seeing she lived in the forest. 

Tradition places the home of Kuula and w^ife at Hana, 
Maui, where they had a son, Aiai, in the time of its cruel 
king Kamohoalii. Kuula was a devout and successful fisher- 
man, and w^ith. forethought stocked his fish-pond against the day 
of scarcity. At such a time, in answer to a royal demand on 
him for fish, he sent an advisory message, which was purppsely . 



ir» Personification of the moon. 
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misrepresented to be defiant, whereupon the king ordered 
wood to be gathered and placed around their house and fired. 
In the carrying out of this decree, Aiai, it is said, "went forth 
through the flame and smoke to a cave for safety/' and "K:uula 
and Hina his wife went out from the house as quietly as the 
spirit leaves the body, none saw how or whither."^^ But judg- 
ment befell the king in that he was choked to death by fish. 

Aiai established koas and fishing stations throughout the 
islands to the memory of his parents, saying as he did so: 
''O Kuula, my father ; O Hina, mj mother, I place this stone 
here in thy name. ''^"^ 

Another Hina that is linked with historic Hana is she, as 
Ilanai-a-ka-malama^^ (fed by the moon), who ambitiously at- 
tempted to leap to the moon from Kauiki hill but was restrained 
by her husband and crippled. This legend is seven generations 
later than the time of Hina-kawea, so could not be the same 
celebrity as some have alleged. Even the chant of Kaulii fell 
into this error. Briefly the story is as follows : "Hanaiakama- 
lama was the sobriquet of Hema's mother, Hina.^^ She is said 
to have been disgusted with her children Puna and Hema, and to 
have gone up in the moon to live, but in the act of ascending, 
her husband, Aikanaka,^^ caught her by the leg and tore it off, 
on account of which she was called Lonomuku, the maimed or 
crippled Lono/' as is seen to this day. 

A more modern moon-myth is the legend of Hina-aima- 
lama-^i. (moon eating Hina), who is said to have turned the 
moon into food and the stars into fish." This heroine was born 
and brought up at the bottom of the sea, her parents and an< 
cestors being gods who changed at times into fish. Her mother 
Hma-luai-koa, having a brother, Ku-kea-pua, as husband, gave 
birth to ten children, three boys and seven girls, four of the 

16 Hawaiian Annual, 1901. p. 120 
tnb. p. 122. 
, .i« Bishop Museum Memoirs, vol IV n '^70 
. i» Pol. Race, vol. IT, p. 17 ^ ^' 

so lb. vol. I, p. 191. 
21 Bishop Museum IMemoirs, vol. V, p. 266. 
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latter being: Hina-akealii, Hina-aimalama (who was the father's 
idol and most beautiful of all the girls), Hina-palehoano, and 
Hina-luaimoa. Of the bovs the father designated the one next 
to the youngest child to be Hina-aimalama' s guard, to attend 
her at all seasons. All w^ent well for awhile, but for some dis- 
covered neglect of duty he was sentenced to banishment. He 
thereupon returned to his sister and said: "I am going, so here 
is your food, the moon, and your fish, the stars,'' By the aid 
of his grandparents he made his way from the depths to the 
ocean's surface, and seeing land he swam for it, landing at 
Kawaluna, in the realm of King Konikonia. In time he 
met and was befriended by the king, and in appreciation of the 
royal favor shown him decided to send for his sister, Hina- 
aimalama, to become the spouse of Konikonia. Upon her 
arrival the king at once fell in love with her and took her to be 
his wife, and they all lived happy ever after. 

In the long legend of Kepakailiula,^^ one of the sons of Ku 
and Hina, of Keaau, Puna, Hawaii, little is given of the mother, 
Hina, beyond the fact of her having three sons, of whom the 
youngest, as in many Hawaiian stories, is the remarkable char- 
acter to eclipse, it may be, or bring luster to the fame of his 
ancestry. In this case it was the peculiar birth of Kepaka- 
iliula that introduces us to Hina, his mother, and her two 
brothers, one a noted foreteller of events, the other a great trav- 
eler, chiefs of high rank as was their ancestors, and said to 
have been the only ones, directed by the gods, that found 
Paluili (Paradise), as it has been hid ever since. 

Before journeying thither they visited for a season with 
Hina, their sister, at Keaau, and noticed her interesting condi- 
tion. In due time she gave birth to an egg, which was taken 
by the brothers and wrapped in a feather cape. At the end of 
ten days it w^as examined and found to have formed into a most 
beautiful child. Wrapping it up again it was left forty days 
before re-examination, when it showed greater beauty, perfect 
form, open countenance, and skin as red as the cape which 



22 Bishop Museum Memoirs, vol. V, p. 384. 
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wrapped him, hence his name, and was called ^^the first-born of 
the beloved one of Paliiili/' 

Another Ku and Hina story is found in the legend of Ka- 
pua-o-ka-ohelo-ai,22 the scene of which is laid in Waiakea, Hilo, 
where two children, a boy and a girl were born to them.. Being 
of high chief rank they were brought np under very strict kapu, 
without knowledge of their relationship or of each other though 
under the same roof. Ku and Hina threatened the attendants 
with banishment if they relaxed vigilance over their charges, 
and this resulted in course of time, the daughter and her at- 
tendant being banished to Kauaihelani, where Kapuaokaoheloai 
meets the king and learns he is the yoimger brother of her 
mother, Hina, who originally belonged there but had moved to 
Hawaii. 

Still another Ku and Hina couple is shown in the legend of 
ITweuwelekehau.-^ They were the chief rulers of Kauai, re- 
siding at Wailua, and had as offspring Olopana, the first-born, 
then Ku, and lastly Hina, a daughter, and it is notable that 
these two latter are named after the parents, something unusual 
in Hawaiian practice. Through disagreement of the brothers 
Ku moved to Hilo, and was followed shortly after by his sister, 
Hina, to whom he was much attached. 

Kii being of too high rank to take any other woman to wife 
took Hina, in accordance with ancient custom, and they became 
king and queen of Hilo. In course of time Hina gave birth 
to a son, the subject of the story, and about the same time her 
brother Olopana, on Kauai, rejoiced in the arrival of a daughter, 
Ltiukia, and learning of Hina's child he vowed his daughter 
should wed none other. 

One day as Ku and Hina w^ere shrimping in the Wailuku 
River^ the son, while sailing his canoe was swept to sea by a 
heavy freshet and carried off in the ocean current. It is said 
that through the power of his gods, Kane and Kanaloa, he was 
changed into a fish and conveyed to Kauai, where it was found 
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and taken to Linikia by her attendants. Being pleased there- 
with she ordered the fish to be well cared for, but on the second 
day, by the power of his gods he resumed his hitman form, to 
the pleased surprise of Lnnkia, who eventually took him for 
her companion, securing thereby her father's displeasure and 
decree of banishment* Later, when the identity of tlweuwe- 
lekehau became known Olopana hastened to do him honor, and 
Ku and Hina hearing of him as alive and well on Kauai, 
journeyed thither from Hawaii in great state, whereupon the 
wedding of the young couple took place amid a joyous season of 
festivities. 

In the exploits of the famous demigod Kamapuaa,^^ it is 
in the chants for aid in time of distress where we learn that 
Hina gave him birth: 

The son of Hina is a hog with eight eyes, 
By Hina art thou, by Kahikiula. 

Fornander traces Kahikiula and Olopana, ^^ his brother, to 
the arrivals from Kahiki at about the eleventh century, who 
settled at Koolau, Oahu, where Olopana took Hina, the daughter 
of Aumu, to wife. Kahikiula supplanting his brother in the 
affections of Hina becomes the father of Kamapuaa, showing 
windward Oahu to have been his birthplace. He is recognized 
by Pele as the son of Kahikiula and Hina at his appearance 
on the bluff of Akanikolea, at the volcano of Kilauea, where 
she chants:-^ 

Thou art Kama. 

The hog-son of Hina and her husband, 

The hog-grandson of Kamaunuaniho. 

So taken up is the myth with the escapades of Kamapuaa 
that no further mention is made of his mother till near the end 
in his battling for recognition against his several relatives, as 
they supposed him dead. 

Sending a messenger to Hina for a supply of fish for her 
son, then appearing in person to make request, she turned her 



25 Bishop Museum Memoirs, vol. V, p. 314. 

26 Pol. Race, vol. 11, p. 43. 

27 Bishop Museum Memoirs, vol. V, p. 336. 
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back on him. He plead with her in chant ^^not to be unkind'' 
and identified himself to her in recalling personal events of their 
lives till, in fear, she broke from the house and told her husband 
and the others of Kamapuaa's arrival, whereupon they all went 
out to greet and humble themselves before him. Hina chanted 
a mele in his honor to please him, then approached and laid 
down at his feet. Kamapuaa sat on her. The others also came 
with chants in his honor and laid at his feet, whereupon he arose 
and stepped on them all for he was very angry. Hina sought 
by meles and pleadings to appease his anger but in vain,, 
whereupon she disrobed and followed after him. On seeing 
this he relented and forgave them for failure to recognize him 
in his human instead of hog form. 

Another Hina is presented as the mother of Mahinui, and 
grandmother of Palila, of remarkable birth and eventful life, 
in the legend devoted to him.^^ This Hina* was living in the 
temple of Humuula, in the mountains of Kauai, and through 
her supernatural powers she saw^ the birth of Palila, in Koloa, 
as a piece of cord, which was thro\\Ti aw^ay in a rubbish pile, 
so she came down to the house of Mahinui and asked for the 
child that was born a short time ago. The parents said there 
wm no child, it w^as a piece of cord, it is lying in yonder 
rubbish. Hina went over to the place designated and took up 
the piece of cord, and wn-apping it in a fold of white kapa 
returned to her home. Here she unwrapped the bundle and 
changed it to fresh kapas. This she did three different times, 
wdien it began to assume human form, w^hich, at the end of ten 
days, was complete. Hina then placed the child upon a shelf, 
and on reaching the age of taking food he was fed on nothing 
l)ut bananas. 

When Hina saw that the child was full formed she took 
him to Alanapo, another sacred temple, a resort of spirits and 
renowned for the bravery of people brought up in it. Here he 
was reared to a perfect character and developed a dual spirit 
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and human form. At this time Kauai was in the throes of 
war, and it was Hina's custom to go down and note the progress 
of each battle. On one such occasion Palila, awaking from 
sleep to find Hina gone followed after to partake in the fray 
(as she foresaw he would) and advised Kaluaopalena of Palila, 
his son, coming to his aid, and instructed him as to his course 
of action. 

In the battle which ensued Hina's instructions were obeyed, 
and Palila easily vanquished his father's opponents, whereupon 
Kaluaopalena and his people prostrated themselves before him. 
, While they were in this position Hina arrived and stood on a 
little rise with Pallia's robe and malo in hand, and rolling over 
the backs of the people she approached Palila, circumcised him 
and bound him with white kapa, whereupon they returned to 
Alanapo. 

The legend of Punia,^^ of Kohala, Hawaii, shows him to be 
alone with his widowed mother Hina. They cultivated swee^ 
potatoes, and in need of meat or fish he asked her to let him ge 
down to the lobster cave for a supply, as was his father's habit 
Hina replied: '^'No, it is a dangerous place, it is infested with 
sharks," but beyond the fact that she was the solicitous mother 
of a courageous outwitter of sharks and ghosts, the story is 
silent regarding her. 

The legend of Lau-kia-manti-i-kahiki^^ is based on Hina as 
her mother, and Makiiocoe as the father, a sojourner from 
Kuaihelani, where he ruled as king, but coming to Kauai he met 
Hina and took her as wife, living with her some time and then 
returning to his kingdom, but leaving tokens for recognition 
in case the expected child should desire to search for him, 
with names for boy or girl, as the case might be, as also instruc- 
tions for the royal pomp which should attend the voyage. 

Hina is little dealt with in this long story devoted to her 
daughter other than the bringing of her up, and evading truth- 
ful replies to the girl's questionings as to her father, who and 
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where was he? Cornered finally and charged with deception, 
Hina tells her of her father, Makiioeoe, now in Kuaihelani ; the 
provision he made for recognition should she desire to search 
him out, and naming the style in which the voyage should be 
made. The girl, all impatient, set out on her search, ignoring 
the stipulated provisions which Hina warned her would cause 
her to suffer untold agony, as she gave her instructions whereby 
she would be aided on the way. 

In the midst of troubles which came thick and fast, an 
owl, represented as the supernatural aunt of Hina, came all the 
way from Kauai with the tokens of recognition in its keeping, 
and at a critical point provided the girl with her needed royal 
outfit. 

CHARACTEEISTIC NAMES. 

Hina has a variety of characteristic names, and, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Westervelt in his ''Maui,'' it is feminine,^^ as a 
rule, though there are a few exceptions. 

Of the several recognized standard genealogies examined 
for this name in its characteristic variations, it seems strange 
that the ISTana-TJlu^" line or branch should show but one, Hina- 
koula, the mother of Ulu and I^ana-Ulu and wife of Pii, 
twelve generations from Wakea, while that of his brother TJlu 
shows one preceding her,^^ a step-daughter of Wakea; three 
others down to Hina-kaw^ea the mother of Maui, and eight 
others following, ending with Hina-keuki, mother of Kanipahu, 
in the forty-ninth generation from Wakea. Only once is the 
name met with in all lists since that time. But going back to 
the fuller, more complete list of the Opuukahonua genealogy^"^ 
in the search it is seen that Hina-imanau, one of the wives of 
Lanipipili in the fifth generation is the first on the list. It 
next appears as Hina-kului, one of the wives of Kahalolenaula, 
five generations after her, then as Ilina-manouluae, wife of 



31 Maur, p. 139. 

32 Pol. Race, vol. I, p. 188. 
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Haloa, hence a daughter-in-law of Wakea. A gi^andson of 
hers is given the name of Hina-nalo. 

Twelve generations from Wakea it appears again as Hina- 
koula, the wife of Pii, as already mentioned. The first after 
this, four generations later, is Hina-kinau, then appears Hina- 
mahuia, also four generations apart, followed by Hina-kawea, 
mother of Maui (already dealt with), then Hina-kealohaila, 
wife of Maui-akalana, and Hina-i-kapaakua, wife of ^ana- 
maoa. These four are all successive. Again four generations 
later is Hina-maikalani (Hina-from-the-heaven), the mother 
of Aikane,^^ whose wife was Hina-hanaiakamalama, the mother 
of Puna and Hema whose pranks drove the mother frantic to 
leap to the moon, as already shown. 

Three generations later is Hina-ulu-ohia, the sister of Hina- 
puku-ia, already given simply as Hina, the wife of Kuula. 
Then appears Hina-au-aku (Hina-swim-away), mother of Koa, 
whose wife was Hina-au-mai (Hina-swim-hither), whose son 
Ole took Hina-maile-lii to wife, and her son, Kukohu, took 
Hina-keuki (Hina-the-tantalizer) to wife, since which time, 
twenty-four generations prior to Kamehameha, it does not 
again appear in the standard lists. In the Kualii list in addi- 
tion to many of the foregoing is Hina-kapeau, son of 
Kapapaiakea. 

A prayer to Hina, a goddess,^^ opens with ^^O Hina, Hina 
the tantalizer,'' and makes reference to the ^^elder Hina" and 
the water in which she bathed; Hina that "came from heaven," 
Hina of fish fame, as also "the mud-hen that came down for 
Hina," and "Hina of several bodies." 

The goddess idea is also shown in the prophetic chant of 

Kamehameha's overthrow of Keoua, where Hina is appealed 

to, thus:^^ 

O Hina, O Hina of heavenly song, 
* * * « 

Increase the power of the land. 



35 Given also as Aikanaka. 

36 Bishop Museum Memoirs, vol. V., p. 501. 
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Xor does the foregoing exhaust the list: One Hma-nu, a 
princess of I^auai, who became one of the wives of Moikeha, 
the famed voyager of tradition, on his arrival at Wailna, and 
the fact that two, Hina-hawea and Hina-howana, figure in the 
few Menehune stories met with, is further evidence of Hina 

popularity. 

With this variety of tradtional, legendary and deified Hinas, 
it is small wonder that confusion is met with in reference to 
them, and illustrates the importance of genealogical lists, and 
accounts for the esteem in which they are held by Hawaiians. 



STORY OF THE RACE OF MENEHUNES 
OF KAUAI. 

(Translation! of contribution by J. H. Kaiwi). 

THE race of people called Menehiines were small people. 
It is said they were below the knees of Naipualehu.^ If 
that is true, as stated by the ancients, then they were small 
indeed — short and rotnnd, according to some descriptions. They 
were known to be powerfully built, stout and muscular. Their 
skin was red, their l)ody hairy ; their nose short and thick-set and 
their low, protruding forehead was covered with hair. They 
had big eyes hidden by long eyebrows, and their set coun- 
tenance was fearful so that they were unpleasant to look upon. 
Their dwelling place was in the mountains, above Wainiea, 
near, perhaps, to a place known as Walneki. There was where 
this race were frequently seen. Their houses were of banana 
leaves; their conversation was a kind of murmur, like the low 
growl of a dog; they were loud-voiced in their laughter, and 
were in perfect accord in all their undertakings and manner 
of living. Tliey subsisted on bananas, silver-sides and shrimps. 
The IS^Ienehunes' liunger was satisfied with one or two bananas, 
or a single handful of siuall fish suflficed for each. The silver- 
sides and shrimps were the meat [food] to supply this people 
on account of their u'reat number, wherebv they were able to 
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perform important tasks in a single night and complete by da^\n 
the work undertaken. 

The watercourse of Kikiaola, above the Waimea river, vras 
built by this race of Menehunes, who dug the course and laid 
the stones smooth and tight in the following manner: In thf 
night of Akua [full moon] perhaps, was their construction of 
the watercourse of Kikiaola completed. It is said that they 
stood in line from above the head of the watercourse of Kikiaola 
to below Polihale, and by the hand of this and that Menelume 
each stone was passed this long distance of some five or six 
miles, and yet, the course was completed and the water turned 
in by morning in its construction. The chief that encouraged 
this race of Menehunes to the task rejoiced greatly at hearing of 
and seeing the completion of the watercourse of Kikiaola, to 
benefit the laboring people residing at Paliuli, and the water 
flowing down its course to enable the taro to grow thriftily 
for their sustenance. 

THE DURABILITY OF THE KIKIAOLA WATERCOURSE. 

From the construction by the Menehunes up to this day 
none have broken down this firmly built watercourse of Kiki- 
aola, a kind of mysterious labor of these diminutive people. At 
its completion they had insufficient food for their maintenance, 
therefore, as they could not longer remain at Waimea, on ac- 
count of the scarce and diminishing supply of the silver-sides 
there, they learned that a couple of ^^'oung chiefs at Puna, 
Kauai, were seeking [them]. There, living in the valley be- 
tween the Kipu river and Niumalu, resided Ale-koko, the 
brother, and Ka-lala-lehua, the sister, young chiefs of handsome 
countenance, who agreed together to construct a fish pond each 
for themselves. At the removal hither of the Menehunes they 
began the construction of the fish ponds of these young chiefs 
of Xiumalu aforementioned. 



lA somewhat free translation to lessen the taiitoloe:y of the 
original. 

2 A celebrated Kauai dwarf of but about three feet in height. 
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In the erection of the fish ponds of these young chiefs, 
that of the brother was built on one side of the J^iumalu river 
(now leased to Chinese) , while the sister^s w^as located on the 
side toward Kipu; but, strange to say, the wall around the 
pond of Ale-koko, the brother, was completed, while that of 
Ka-lala-lehua, the sister, was not. 

It is said that the work on these fish ponds was done in 
one night. The stone gathering and smooth fitting of these 
enclosures reached from the sea beach of Makalii, about a mile 
and a half from Niumalu, and declared by some to be perhaps 
two miles or more distant. As in the construction of the 
Kikiaola watercourse, done at night, so were these fish ponds, 
the pond of the brother completed, and that of the sister un- 
finished at dawn, when all the Menehunes returned to the 
mountains because they were a queer people at the approach 
of daylight. There was only a small section more to complete 
Ka-lala-lehua's pond when daylight came on, but one by one 
the Menehunes fled to the mountains until all had disappeared 
at dawn. The sister, seeing her fish pond incomplete, w^as 
grieved and wept at its unfinished state, while the brother re- 
joiced at the completion of his. The stones gathered for the 
sister's pond still remains in the stream to this day. 

These two young chiefs, Alekoko, the brother, and 
Kalalalehua, the sister, were born in the valley and dwelt near 
that stream, and over it the rainbow continues to arch to the 
present time. Residents of the place upon beholding the rain- 
bow spanning the valley acknowledged that it was for those 
young chiefs, saying, ^^These are the vigilant chiefs." 

According to the statement of residents of this valley of 
Hiumalu, this regal pair possessed supernatural powers, the 
sister at times changing to a lizard, and the brother assuming 
a shark form on his back at times. Directly beneath that 
valley was a deep liole wherein, the water at times was hot 
and at other times cold. It might have l>een true then, but 
now it has entirely disappeared. 
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It was stated by my grandparents, now dead, that tliey 
heard of the character of the Menehimes in this wise: They 
were in the upland region of Waineki, where they slept, the 
place of the Menehunes in olden time. At night, on lighting 
a fire to roast bananas, before being cooked for eating they 
were snatched away with long poles by these Menehnne folk 
snatching them from off the burning coals. Not indeed is the 
like of the small size of this race; their countenance inspired 
fear should you behold them, and unsightly was the appearance 
of their eyes, yet they were not angry or quarrelsome men, said 
my anscestors, who learned clearly of their characteristics. 

The Menehunes were very diminutive, a people greatly 
afraid of daylight, but in the night, oh my! it was glory to 
them. They were united in all their great undertakings, 
and were certainly of supernatural kind, as witness the water- 
course of Kikiaola unto this day; no one dared break down 
the structures of the Menehunes. In observing closely the 
stones used in the work, they were large indeed, and so it is 
with the fish-pond of Alekoko unto this day. The strength 
which they put into their work has endured to the present time, 
though the grass has grown among the outer stones of the 
enclosure of those in sight but the top stones are hidden by its 
thick growth. In past years of great flood this fish-pond 
suffered no damage by freshet, the water flowed over the walls 
but no part has tumbled down to this day. 

The way of my grandparents hearing of this kind of people 
was by going up right above Waineki and looking down into 
Wainiha valley. They went up there to collect sandalwood 
for the chiefs, and slept in the mountains from time to time 
and thus became familiar with the locality of this strange 
race, and learned they were good people ; they molested no one 
without cause. In the matter of food, they approached if 
bananas were being roasted by kanakas in the mountains in 
the ancient time of long ago. 

The lasting quality of these structures erected by the 
Menehunes continue to this era, these places renowned by their 
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labors show the goodnes of God in creating people of different 
races by whose labors His magnanimity is manifest. Some 
claimed these were Mu-ai-maia^' (banana-eating bugs), but my 
grandparents maintained they were true Menehunes. 

3The Mu-all-mala and Menehune myths of Hawaii may be likened 
to the gnomes and fairy stories of our day. 



A NEW BOOK ON HAWAIIAN MYTHOLOGY 
AND FOLK LORE. 

BY ABTHUB JOHNSTONE, AUTHOR OF "bOBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
IN THE pacific/' 

ANCIENT Hawaiian Mythology, as here viewed by Mr. 
Thomas G. Thrum, the author, includes the religious 
beliefs, practices, and superstitions of the race at the 
time of its discovery and introduction to civilization. It will 
be printed in two parts contained in one volume, of which part 
one will comprise ancient creation myths, in general, followed 
by separate chapters on Dreams and Visions, Spirits and 
Ghosts; Life Kestoration; Divisions of Kapus; Praying others 
to Death ; God and worshiping the Hosts of Heaven ; Ancient 
Conception of Aumakuas ; Transformation into Lizards ; Lizard 
Aumakuas; Idols of Royal favor; the Kalaipahoa Gods; The 
Shark Gods and to become such; the Thunder and Lightning 
Gods ; Ancestral Deities (Aumakuas and Unihipilis) ; The 
Ancestral Hosts of Heaven ; Ancient Demigods of Hawaii ; The 
Pakaka Deity; How Kamehaikana became a Goddess; Origin 
of the Goddess Pele ; Pele, Kanehekili and other Deities ; The 
Minor Gods and Divisions ; The Major Gods — Kane, Ku, Lono. 
Part two will include the following legendary myths : Auke- 
lenuiaiku ; Pele Legends ; Hiiaka and Lohiau ; Legend of Laiei- 
kawai; Kauilani and Lepeamoa; Kamapuaa the Demigod; 
Hinaaikamalama ; Hainalau; The Phantom Isle, and Pualena- 
lena and the Conch, together with an appendix containing a 
Glossary, etc., etc. 
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In the treatment and arrangement of the subject matter the 
author has followed as far as possible the modern scientific 
method ; this will be seen especially in the first part which begins 
with dreams and visions and gradually evolves through fetishism 
and ancestor worship to the ideas of demigods and deities, who 
come into being only after the mental experience of a primitive 
people is well-worn. As to the literary interest of the two parts, 
it may be said that the compiler has so arranged his matter 
that the first part is unexpectedly of as great attractiveness as 
the naturally romantic second part, which indeed carries a 
golden thread of personal and mythical interest. But in pe- 
rusing the first part of the work the reader will find that the 
scientific divisions of the volume are apparently thrown into 
disorder by the seeming intrusion of mythological and ethno- 
logical facts belonging to earlier and later periods; this appar- 
ent discrepancy will upon closer scrutiny be found to be the 
fault of the earlier narrators of the primitive stories, who, as 
in most savage myths, are prone to confuse the past, present, and 
future in a way rather bewildering to the beginner in the study 
of comparative mythology. 

Eminent authorities on this and kindred subjects have at 
different times pointed out that the natural barriers of the 
Pacific have largely caused the preservation of the relics of the 
past in virtually their pristine purity. This seems to be es- 
pecially the case in the subject of Mythology, where contamina- 
tions are easier and more universal in those countries which lie 
contiguously or nearly so. It is this fact that often makes 
mythological interpretation so difiicult when environments meet 
and often overlap, as they almost always do throughout the 
w^orld. Our island isolation, therefore, in a manner becomes an 
ethnological and mythological asset, although it may at times 
rudely hinder investigations as to the time and origin of the 
settlement of the different island groups in their order. Thus it 
will be found in the present work, w^here, while Babylonian and 
Biblical myths are always in evidence, yet at times one can 
clearly catch glimpses and hear faint notes of the older Accadian 
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Ofigiiials which form the basis of the well-known Babylonian 
and Biblical narrations. A new element is noticed, a new tone 
is heard, neither of which is familiar to us, and doubtless have 
been floated on unspied wings from an unknown past— preserved 
from destruction by the barriers of our isolation. 

Enough however has been said to show the interesting scope 
of Mr. Thrum's forthcoming book, which is certainly well- 
filled with the truth and depth of one of our latest sciences. 
In passing it may be said that the volume in hand was finished 
for the publishers in 1916, but that on advice the publication 
was delayed until after the subsidence of the great war. It is 
hoped the consequent demoralization of the book-trade will have 
sufficiently recovered to permit the issue of the new work during 
the coming year. 
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As intimated in our last issue, the closing part of the 3rd 
volume of ^Tornander's Hawaiian Folk-Lore," issued this past 
summer, thus completing that notable collection as vols. IV, 
V, and VI of the Bishop Museum Memoirs. This completing 
number is devoted entirely to Hawaiian meles, or poetry, original 
and translated, and covers their wide field with a variety be- 
yond any collection hitherto attempted, especially in translated 
work, embracing as it does, chants, prophecies, eulogies, dirges, 
legends ; name, love and other songs, and prayers, the more im- 
portant ones being enriched with copious notes. 

Each volume, as also each part of a volume, is complete in 
itself, so that one is not dependent upon possessing the full 
series to be assured against breaks by continuations. 

A new work entitled "Forty Years on the Pacific," by 
Frank Coifee, appears in 1920 from several publishing points, 
viz., Xew York, San Francisco and Sydney, "a book of refer- 
ence for the traveler and pleasure for the stay-at-homes/' an 
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8vo. of 375 pages, witli full index, several maps and many illus- 
trations, being the personal observations and experiences of the 
author on the numerous voyagings in, across, and around the 
Pacific that lured him for forty years, in which Hawaii natur- 
ally shared on several occasions. 

"Hawaii ISTei 128 Years Ago" is "the journal of Archibald 
Menzies, kept during his three visits to the Sandwich or Ha- 
waiian Islands in the years 1792-1794, when acting as surgeon 
and naturalist on board H. M. S. Discovery (Captain George 
Vancouver), including an account of his ascent of Hualalai and 
Mauna Loa,'' edited by W. F. Wilson, who also furnishes an 
interesting narrative of pioneer effort in mountain climbing and 
which enhances its value. 

Mr. Wilson has done more than a community service to the 
land of his adoption in thus compiling from various sources this 
interesting narrative of pioneer effort in moutnain climbing and 
botanizing Hawaii's virgin forests. 'We bespeak it a worthy 
place in all libraries of reference. The work is an Bvo. of 200 
pages, conveniently indexed, issued in paper cover. 

"Tributes of Hawaiian Trabition"" — To meet a fre- 
quently expressed want for a brochure of island-lore, for tour- 
ist or mailing convenience, there is just issued a 12mo. booklet 
of some 30 pages under the above caption, containing: ''The 
Pali" and an account of the ^'Battle of ^N'uuanu," as also 
"Kaliuwaa Falls'' (or Sacred Valley), and the myth of "Kama- 
puaa the Demigod," so indelibly associated together. Two fine 
views of these famous localities lend attraction to identify the 
stories. 

This selection is made, on request, by Thos. G. Thnun, as 
a souvenir of Oahu's "Lions," and may be had in cloth, or in 
kapa binding. 

Another legendry brochure just off the press is Gharlottf^ 
Hapai's selection of Hilo fame, edited by George ^fellen, and 
])ublished by the Chas. R. Frazier Co., entitled ' 'Legends of 
the Wailuku," twelve in number, with six illustrations, issued 
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for the First Trust Co. of Hilo; a 16 mo. of 54 pages, bound 

in kapa. 

Miss M. Leola Crawford has brought out through Fowler 
Bros., Los Angeles, the fourth edition of her ^^Seven Weeks in 
Hawaii by an American Girl,'' revised and enlarged through 
further acquaintance on revisiting these islands recently. The 
little book is of 112 pages, in boards; well illustrated; is 
tastily gotten up as a souvenir, and the pleasantly written im- 
pressions are told with fewer inaccuracies than usual wath 
malihinis. 



A TIMELY STAMP RESCUE. 



AT the Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the American 
Philatelic Society, held at Providence, K. I., the remark- 
able find of several Hawaiian so-called ''missionary" 
stamps, some ten or more years ago, was reported at their closing 
banquet, by A. W. Batchelder, formerly of the I^ew England 
Stamp Co. The discovery w^as made in tearing down an old 
tannery, in Newark, N. J., that had been disused for over thirty- 
five years, in the furnace of which was found a pile of partly 
burned papers, and among the debris a letter w^ith a 2 and a 
5 cent first issue Haw^aiian postage stamp. 

Questioning the finder for possible other rescues, another 
half burned letter w^as shown, on the remaining portion of its 
envelope f©>nt w^as a strip of three 13 cent Hawaiian stamps of 
the first issue, burned out at two points on the edge. These 
stamps were sent to an expert in Paris, and mended at a cost 
of $250, and sold subsequently to H. J. Crocker for $2,500. The 
first letter with its 2 and 5 cent stamps w^ent into the Worthing- 
ton collation, costing liim the modest sum of $5,000. Thus 
the tw^o letters rescued from the burning realized $7,500. 



RETROSPECT FOR 1920 



SUMMARIZED CONDITIONS. 

FEW lands can look back upon so favorable a year's 
record as Hawaii lias experienced throughout 1920, so 
fruitful has it been of activities looking to the material 
progress and welfare of her people of various nationalities, 
while enjoying a season of commercial prosperity unprecedented 
in all her history, in spite of organized labor effort to dominate 
the territory's leading industry. 

Hawaii has leaped into the limelight of world publicity as 
never before, and the events contributing thereto were, and are, 
such as wdll inhere to her honor whenever and wherever she is 
spoken of. The Mission Centennial celebration (as noted else- 
where) was no small factor. It not only drew the world's 
attention to us, but was an occasion for the visit of a body of 
foremost thinkers in religious and educational work to take 
part therein, and a special war fleet of our nation was sent to 
honor the event, while a prince of the mother country, on his 
Pacific tour, timed an official call for the occasion, all of Avhich 
will inure to our fair fame. 

Another matter for congratulation was Hawaii's movement 
and call of delegates from lands in and bordering on the 
Pacific, for the formation 'of the Pan-Pacific Scientific Con- 
ference for exploration and investigation throughout Polynesia, 
which met in congress in this city during August and promises 
important cooperative work. 

Health conditions show marked improvement for the Board 
of Health condemnation of the insanitary and oftimes unsightly 
delapidated tenement structures throughout the city. The sub- 
stituting therefor of single and double dwellings has also aided 
in the real estate and building transactions. Other than ^^flu" 
visitation again, with its heavy toll, and the vigilance required 
against tubercular insidious workings, health matters have 
progressed favorably, and victory is holding forth her laurel 
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crown to Hawaii's specialists in the possible discovery of a 
leprosy cure. 

Business activities in all lines evince the period of nnnsual 
prosperity we are passing through in spite of besetting draw- 
backs. In shipping movements, while improved over the pre- 
ceding year in freight conditions, the inadequacy of passenger 
accommodation has been seriously felt, both at this port and at 
San Francisco. Our commerce with the mainland show^s marked 
advance, being $201,507,624 in import and export values, or 
$64,916,426 over that of 1919. The import value of the above 
1920 figures were $59,261,621, against $43,572,794 of the 
previous year, while our export values rose from $93,018,404 in 
1919, to $142,246,003 for this year 1920, of which $140,654,816 
represent Hawaiian products. These figures do not include 
foreign lands commerce; the customs tables on pages 21 to 24 
shows this more fully. 

WEATHER 

The islands passed through another wdnter period last year, 
with a rainfall far below noimal. January favored us with 
refreshing rains, but with so long a dry record behind us, and 
sparse rains through this year, there have been periods of 
anxiety and some distress in various sections, more particularly 
on Hawaii, Maui and Molokai, notably in the grazing districts. 
This condition in several instances retarded plantation work, 
though it is hoped the young cane will recover its set-back 
through the now promising fall rains. East Maui was favored 
wdth a cloud-burst of short duration in September w^hich re- 
lieved their situation. 

Kauai appears to have been the favored island of the group 
throughout the year, both in rainfall and in temperature. With 
the former each month showing a record below normal, it is not 
surprising that the sunshine and temperature should range above 
normal through the year. Mahukona on two occasions scored 
94° as the highest at all stations. Thunderstorms were prevalent 
throughout the group January 17th and frequent also durin- 
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March in various sections. April Avas noted for a dense vol- 
canic haze on Mani, and on Oahn, at latter part of same month. 
Earthquakes at intervals during May were felt on Hawaii^ as 
also on other islands except Kauai. 

POLITICAL 

Suffrage having carried as a Constitutional amendment, the 
steps being taken to secure the promised boon women w^ere 
tricked out of by the 1919 legislature were dropped, and in 
their stead leaders urged women to register for the exercise of 
their voting rights. Miss Johanna Wilcox w^as the first to 
register on Oahu under the suffrage amendment, and her sisters 
on Maui followed her example for like distinction. Women of 
Hawaii exercised their first voting privilege, therefore, at the 
primaries, October 2d, and at the general election of J^ovember 
2d, 1920. Maui and Oahu had each a suffragette aspirant for 
legislative honors, but mere man won in the race. As usual 
there were many would-be candidates at the primaries, but 
then, and later, political excitement did not enthuse, and thanks 
to the absence of liquor, and perhaps, presence of women, elec- 
tion day passed off unusually quiet, with the vote unprecedently 
large, and a Republican sweep in nearly all districts of the 
islands. 

Re-registration has been in progress this year, as required 
by law. Honolulu's registered voters at its close w^as 14,697. 
Of this number 9,375 were men and 5,322 were women. 

LEGISLATURE 

A special session of the legislature was called by Governor 
McCarthy, which convened November 10th, primarily to con- 
sider the financial situation of the territory and devise ways 
and means to increase its revenues; to adjust sundry misfit acts 
and appropriations ; consider the demand of further increase in 
the educational budget ; restriction on foreign language schools ; 
provision for Kahului and l^awiliwdli harbor needs; for geolo- 
gical and hydrographic surveys, etc., and the appointment of 
committees on several important contemplated measures, to 
facilitate action thereon at the regular session next February. 
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LABOR AGITATION. 

A movement for higher -plantation wage demand was 
launched by certain Japanese papers, and Japanese language 
school principals from the other islands, termed delegates, 
calling a convention in this city December 1, 1919, joined later 
by several Buddhist priests. A Japanese Labor Federation 
formed claiming 24,000 members, to formulate and enforce their 
demand upon the Planters' Association, though already better 
paid than elsewhere. Many Filipino laborers also made demand 
for increased wage and then quit work. This was the labor situ- 
ation at the opening of the year, and to the arrogant demands 
of a so-called laborers' committee (officers of the self-formed 
Federation), the Planters' Association twice refused to accede. 

By the latter part of January the Filipinos realized they 
had been misled and a number were disposed to return to work, 
but were threatened with violence. Many Japanese laborers of 
the Oahu and Aiea plantations quit at this time and planned a 
red flag parade. Following another letter of demand to the 
Planters' Association was the general strike on Oahu plantations 
February 1st, and this was maintained by a tax levied on 
Japanese laborers throughout the islands until the end of June 
when the strike, after long being admitted futile, was officially 
called off and the workers returned to their places. The finan- 
cial loss to the striking plantation laborers, toward the end of 
April, when it was seen to be a lost cause, was placed at 
$1,500,000. According to the Federation's published statement 
contributions by islands in support of the strikers were as fol- 
lows: Hawaii, $820,531.50; Kauai, $169,906.83; Maui, $156,- 
214.83; Oahu, $25418.70; Honolulu City, $5,985.91; other 
and borrowed sources, $3,691.06, a total of $681,448.83. 

Though sorely crippled, all plantations continued their ac- 
tivities with the aid of volunteer help, to whom preference of 
employment w^as given when the strikers returned. 

The teamsters of the Union Feed Co., and Honolulu Con- 
struction and Drayage Co., as also a number of persons in the 
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Telephone, and in the Inter-Island S. 1^. Co. service likewise 
indulged in the strike fever. 

NEW CENSUS. 

Revised figures of the new census of the Territory of HaAvaii 
for 1920 was made public here August 3d., showing a total 
population of 255,912, exclusive of the federal military and 
naval forces, a gain of 64,003 since the last enumeration in 
1910. The figures for the city of Honolulu is 83,327, against 
52,183 in 1910, a gain of 31,144 for the decade, while the 
whole island of Oahu and Midway, which comprises the city 
and county of Honolulu, has grown from 82,028 to 123,527, a 
gain of 41,499. Hilo's city population has also grown in same 
time from 6,745 to 10,431. Full and comparative tables will be 
foimd on pages 16 and 27, but complete details are yet to come. 

CARNIVAL SEASON. 

This season, which has grown out of our Washington's 
birthday observance, was this year again under the guidance 
and direction of a mystic body of Shriners who camped at the 
foot of Fort street and erected their Happyland Society Cir- 
cus tents, the Happyland Gladway, Chinese tea garden and other 
enticing quarters, wherein ^'society," the '^dear public" and 
Aloha templars vied with each other in true carnival spirit for 
a week. The attendance was large, and the various entertaining 
and instructive performances were creditably presented and 
enjoyed from start to finish. 

As in 1919, the sum realized by these Happyland enter- 
tainments go to a fund to entertain the great conclave of visiting 
Shriners to Hawaii in 1922. The gross proceeds of this sea- 
son's laudable effort was $48,442. 

KAMETIAMEIIA DAY. 

This national holiday was observed with more pompous dis- 
play than usual by the several native Societies participating 
in their annual parade; the decorating of the Kamehameha 
statue, followed by literary and musical exercises in the execu- 
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tive grounds. Addresses appropriate to the occasion were given 
by W. H. Keen, Andrew J. Bright, and Eev. A. Akana. Sing- 
ing bj girls of the St. Andrews' and Kamehameha schools, and 
mnsic by the Salvation Army and onr Hawaiian bands inter- 
spersed the exercises. 

The Merry-way season of the Foresters was pitched for this 
event and their enlarged body contributed to the parade of the 
morning. The section of pan riders for some reason were not 
of the parade body as on former occasions, but appeared later 
on the gronnds during the exercises, consequently their very at- 
tractive exhibition was lost to the larger part of the audience. 
Kegatta in the harbor and racing at the Park were the after- 
noon attractions. 

foresters' merry-way season. 

The fraternal body of Foresters, with delegates from the 
other islands lodges planned a season of merriment June 9-12, 
with various amusements and attractions at Aala Park, for the 
financial benefit and increase of the order, the gross receipts of 
which were $41,000. Taking its cue from certain other fra- 
ternal bodies the Foresters this year, for the first time, paraded 
a pageant of initiates on the '^antiques and horribles" order on 
the afternoon of the 12th. 

MAUl's COUNTY FAIR. 

With commendable community spirit the people of ^laui 
followed up their former exhibition successes and held their 
Third County Fair at its Kahului grounds, Oct. 21-24, which 
was very largely participated in by exhibitors, and appreciated 
by throngs of visitors daily. The permanent character of its 
seven large buildings for housing the exhibits — including live 
stock — , and the architectural constructed grand stand with ac- 
cessory provisions, and race track for sport events, lent to a 
feeling of confidence as one entered the grounds, an area of over 
thirty acres, reclaimed from swamp land, enclosed Avith a neat 
substantial fence. 

The exhibit throughout has received encomiums on all sides, 
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remarkable progress being seen in fruits, floral, educational, 
agricultural and live stock displays, and the commercial and 
auto attractions from Oahu were commendable. The aid of 
Army men, with the 17th Cavalry band, army planes, and sub- 
marines contributed in no small measure to the enjoyment of the 
sport events of the occasion. The daily attendance was gratify- 
ingly large, and all in all the fair proved the valley isle's motto 
to be no idle boast. 

FIIS^AJ^CIAL CAMPAIGNS. 

Mention in last issue showed the uniting of the various 
charitable organizations of the city for one annual appeal for 
their needs, rather than frequent or repeated calls to serve the 
various worthy objects. The sum so raised for the year 1920 
was $309,500. At this writing the United Welfare Compaign 
for the need of the twenty-three institutions for 1921 is in 
progress, to secure the sum of $375,000, with apportionment 
as follows: 

Associated Charities $21,858 Kings Daughters Home... 1,629 

Boys' Clubs 5,720 Leahi Home 40,322 

Boy Scouts 8,876 Palama Settlement 34,500 

Girl Scouts 2,292 Salvation Army Boys' Home 10,125 

Free Kindergarten 20,108 Girls' Home 12,327 

Castle Home 13,525 General 9,600 

Aged Chinese Home 7,836 Susannah Wesley Home.. 4,000 

Honolulu Chapter Ameri- Seamen's Institute 7,775 

can Red Cross 15,200 Y. M. C. A. Central 48,960 

Humane Society 2,947 Nuuanu 23,966 

Japanese Hospital 5,339 Territorial 6,940 

Kalihi Orphanage 11,185 Y. W. C. A.... 42,428 

Other appeals for financial aid throughout the year have 
been neither few in number nor small in amount, as seen in the 
following list, some of which, however, are in pledges having a 
year to run. 

N'ear East, aid to Armenia $ 25,490 

Queen's Hospital, for needed enlargement 255,170 

Harvard University Endowment fund 20,949 

Smith's College aid '^^125 

Mills' Seminary aid 18,412 

Hawn. Swimmers team to Antwerp Olympiad 10,000 

Ida Pope Memorial (in progress) - 50,000 
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Hawaiian Board (in progress) ^^4 000 

American Board rn'nnn 

Palama Settlement for Lanakila Hale purchase ac\ 

Maui Kula Sanitarium drive TkV^^ 

Hawaii Island Welfare Campaign 35,111 

Central Union Cliurch, for new and larger edifice and 

equipment 'r.fl 

TTniversity of Hawaii, swimming tank (in progress).. 20,000 

Zeebrugge Entertainment, for war cripples 875 

Shriners Happyland Carnival 48,442 

Foresters Merry-way Season 41,000 

For Chinese Famine Sufferers 1,900 

John M. Martin Bed, Leahi Home (in progress) 10,000 

NOTED VISITORS. 

Hawaii has been honored this year by a large number of 
distinguished visitors, not a few of whom sojourned for a season 
and visited the other islands, thus becoming acquainted with 
the coiuitry and its people. This w^as notably the case with those 
invited to participate in the Missions Centennial Celebration, 
and the delegation of scientists to the First Pan-Pacific Sci- 
entific Conference, as shown in the accounts already given of 
these events. 

The visit for a day of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales at the 
opening of the Centennial celebration, and again in August for 
several days' quiet enjoyment were honor seasons our citizens 
appreciated. Other royal visitors touching here on their jour- 
neys were: Ih'ince Mahidol, brother of the King of Siam, and 
Crown Prince Carol, of Rumania, en route to the Coast. Mayor 
,Tas. Rolph of San Francisco, with Mrs. Eolph, spent a season 
of delightful change, as also H. M. Albright, Supt. of Yellow- 
stone Park, and Gilbert E. Grosvenor, editor Xatnl. Geo- 
graphic j^Iagazine, who mndQ strenuous tours of the islands 
and hope to come again. 

Among other notables ])assing through were: Ex-Senator 
T. E. Burton, of Ohio; Chas. R. Crane, U. S. Minister to 
China: a coterie of able financiers returning from the Orient; 
Gen. W. Bramwell l>ooth, of Salvation Aruiy fame; Judire H. 
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V. Borst, of N. Y., Grand Sire of the World, I. O. O. ¥., 
and Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard University. A party of 
editors from Australia and Ifew Zealand, en route to the Em- 
pire Press Association convention at Ottawa, Canada, enjoyed 
their day's sight seeing and entertainment at the hands of the 
Ad Club, July 10th., and the following day a Congressional 
party of about 100 arrived per Great Northern^ en route to the 
Orient, and were greeted and feted in our usual manner during 
their three days' stay. 

The year is further noted for the visits of so large a num- 
ber of U. S. Naval craft on three occasions ; the British cruiser 
Renoimi with the Prince of Wales, twice, and the New Zealand, 
as also the number of experts that have been called here to aid 
in various lines of educational and community betterment work 
throughout the islands. 

REAL ESTATE. 

Activity to a marked degree has characterized the real estate 
movements throughout the year, both in city and other island 
properties, a number of sales being of more than ordinary 
values in business and residential sections of the city, as also 
in industrial and agricultural tracts. This has been a notable 
feature of water-front and Iv;ilei transfers, the principal changes 
of record being: Wharf property and buildings of the Allen 
& Robinson Est. to the Territory, $601,776; R. Horner, and 
Kea (2 lots) to J. M. Yoimg, Queen st. property, $74,500; lot 
corner Nuuanu and Merchant to Hawn. Fertilizer Co., $81,500 ; 
o pes. River and Pauahi St. property to R. Horner, $26,000; 
Cal. Packing Co. acquires six Iwilei lots, $15,000 ; HaAvn. 
Pineapple Co. from Welters in same section, $21,000; A. 
Lewis, eTr., to W. R. Castle, warehouse and lot, $27,500; E. 
Wery to 1st Trust Co. of Hilo, $25,000; Ena Est. to Union 
Oil Co., $96,770, another purchase at $10,000; W. IT. :\rc- 
Tnerny secures three lots at $20,750. 

Beretania st. sales are : Steere to J. A. ^lagoon, $20,000 ; 
Bishop Est. to Municipality, play ground, $53,807; Cummins 
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Est to Episcopal Cluircli, $60,000; A. C. Ilustace to F. L. 
Batten, lot cor. Kapiolani st., $14,000. A number of important 
sales occurred in the Dowsett tract, and other jS^mianii sections, 
among which are J. A. McCandless to Dr. J. A. Morgan, 
$16,800; Spencer home to Mrs. M. Wilcox, $42,000; Afong 
homestead to Chun Hoon, $32,000; C. jS^. Marques acquires a 
residence lot at $15,000, and Trent Co. the Stella Kea Pauoa 
lots at $10,000. Judd st. show sales of unimproved lot to E. J. 
Crehore, $13,500; B. Hartwell three parcels to various parties, 
$30,750. K. M. Value secures an Alewa Heights residence at 
$10,500, and Haley's property there changes hands for $23,200. 
Transfers are noted also in the Puunui, Allen, Spreckels, and 
other tracts. 

Other city sales are: Wicke premises to Y. W. C. A., 
$30,000 ; J. F. Bowler to C. M. Cooke Est. corner Punchbowl 
and King, $32,000 ; H. Waterhouse Tr. Co. to H. S. Carter, 
King St., $32,600 ; Cleghorn Est. to Peerless Paint Co., $14,000 ; 
King St. property, corner Desha Lane to Chinese firm at $26,000 ; 
Shaw lot, Liliha st. to H. IT. Yamada, $12,000; Kaiulani 
Home property to Palama Settlement, $30,000. Waikiki charm 
has w^rought many changes of home owners, chief of w4iich is 
the Jas. B. Castle Est. to the Elks Lodge, $155,000, and the 
Geo. C. Beckley property to the H. Waterhouse Trust Co., 
$150,000. 

College Hills and Kaimuki lots have been in active demand 
at full figures, tw^o important sales in latter section being: E. 
M. ^sTakuina, of the Leahi farm tract, to the Guardian Trust 
CV)., $11,275, and the Salvation Army's purchase of 27% acres 
at $42,000. Wm. Searby secures the Prosser home, on Punch- 
bowl slope, at $22,500; G. S. Harris the Bottomley home in 
IManoa at $21,000, and M. W. Deering acquires two Tantalus 
lots for $12,350. The foregoing indicates the widespread in- 
terest in Honolulu real estate. 

Important sales in other sections are : Mrs. E. C. Judd to 
^Afrs. J. *T. Swanky, interest in Kualoa lands, $31,800; Govt, 
to Waitnaualo Plantation, two lots, $31,500; and Castle and 
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Wood dispose of their interests in Wahiawa lands for $141,912. 
On Maui are sales of W. O. Aiken to Pauwela Pineapple Co., 
$60,000 ; considerable activity is noted in Wailuku lots, and a 
Makawao tract transfers to F. M. Pires, at $33,000. Ililo Mer- 
cantile Co. close out tlieir realty interests for $55,000, and 
Brewer & Co. secure tracts in IST. Hilo for $90,519. 

BUILDING IN^OTES. 

The intimation in last issue of our entering upon a period 
of unusual building activity has been fully borne our during 
this year, and is evidenced both in city and suburban structures. 
The demand for dwellings has been persistent, and effort to sup- 
ply the need is made in the face of higher cost of material and 
labo'r, the latter of skilled quality, being imequal to the de- 
mand. 

The Davies block is making a formidable showing, and th(^ 
steel frame work of the Federal building is taking sha})e. 
Three concrete shop buildings of Catton, IsTeill Co. are in ])ro- 
gress, costing $125,000. Other business structures are: Branch 
building of Bank of Haw^aii, Waipahu, $24,290; Cafeteria 
Hawn. Pineapple Co., $18,000 ; K^ew Palama (movie) Tlieater, 
to seat 976; Mendonca two-story building, Smith st., $26,000; 
Auto Garage Co. cor. Beretania and Punchbowl, $20,300; 
jSTewton Auto Exchange on opposite diagonal corner, Pond 
Co.'s new^ building cor, Beretania and Alapai is in progress, 
costing $43,446, as is also the Peoples Theater, Fort St., of 
1700 seat capacity, to cost $130,000. The liome for feebk^ 
minded folk at Aiea, near Pearl City, nears completion, costing 
over $45,000. 

The aquarium is having a new laboratory building, costing 
$11,715, and Leahi Home a nurses quarters $8,000. Fort 
Shafter has nine new buildings this year at a cost of $174,000. 
A group of concrete double houses are nearly completed at 
Castner, and among the new structures at Pearl Harbor is an 
Army & IS^avy Y. M. C. A. costing $45,000. 

Residence work runs into big figures, and is well distributed ; 
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that for January alone, on twenty-six buildings, was valued at 
$58,820. Among others are : R. W. Purvis, Kaimuki, $8,000 ; 
A. C. Wilcox, Dowsett Tract, $35,798 ; Mrs. E. G. Dunshee, 
Manoa, $7,750 ; G. P. Cooke, alterations and additions, Makiki 
Heights, $18,500; Mrs. M. Wilcox, alterations of former Spen- 
cer home, $25,000; E. O. Wall, two-story residence, I^uuanu 
valley, $10,580. The Atherton Est. have erected at Kakaako 
a group of eighteen two-story double dwellings, costing $68,000. 
The new Coral Gardens Hotel, at Kaneohe, is under w^ay. An 
incentive to a large number of small homes, a new type 
of laborer's cottages, was the movement to abolish the tene- 
ments, 135 being reported on in January to be repaired or torn 
down. 

There are several important building plans contemplated, 
so the above reported activity is likely to continue for some 
time. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

General improvement work has been practically at a stand- 
still, awaiting the sale of bonds to provide funds for thevarious 
projects, as specified in the loan bill. Completing preparatory 
work on the Waikiki reclamation scheme is reported — the set- 
tlement of all vexed question of title to private lands in or bor- 
dering on the area, by purchase, exchange, or condemnation. 
Otlier than this there has been the care and upkeep of properties 
and prosecution of projects under way at last report, covering 
wharf, bridge and road work. 

Several new and important matters are demanding earlv 
attention to meet the needs of the territory iu this era of rapid 
expansion, among which are: the JsTawiliwili harbor scheme, 
now settled as the choice of the federal authorities, and is 
backed by Lihuo Plantation. The Garden Island Eailroad will 
also extend its line to serve its interests. Wharf for deep sea 
shipping for Kahului; another one for Hilo, and harbor dredg- 
ing at this port to accommodate the larger ^^535'^ vessels prom- 
ised, is urged, with improvement of the water-front property 
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acquired from the Allen & Robinson Est. and the O. R. & L. 
Co. Channel work of Kewalo being completed, the dredging of 
its basin will follow, as also the building of a wharf at AYai- 
manalo. A scheme of Kakaako improvement of roads, side- 
walks, and drains is contemplated, costing some $715,000. 

BUSINESS MERGERS. 

There have been a closing-up in business ranks this year of 
several well-known firms, principal of which are: the con- 
solidation, March 31st, of the Bank of Honolulu, Ltd., with the 
Bank of Bishop & Co., Ltd. ; the Guardian Trust Co., Ltd., with 
the Bishop Trust Co., Ltd., Oct. 1st., and Thrum's Ltd., round- 
ing out a fifty year business record merges with the Hawaiian 
N^ews Co., Ltd., on Oct 1st, as Hawaiian Ifews and Thrum's 
Ltd. 

T. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., purchase the lumber and planing 
mill of the Hilo Mercantile Co. for their business extension in 
the crescent city. 

A recent announcement is made of Castle & Cooke Ltd. and 
the Matson Co. obtaining a controlling interest in the old 
established house of T. H. Davies & Co. Ltd. 

CIIAIN^GE OF BUSINESS HOURS. 

Following the change of bank hours, opening at nine and 
closing at two, instead of from ten to three, the wholesale houses 
and trust companies have adopted a four o'clock closing hour. 

The custom of Saturday afternoon closings duriuii' the 
summer months, observed by a number of retail stores the past 
few years, would be more general but for the trade benefit this 
would throw into oriental channels. 

FIRES. 

Demands on the fire department have been frequent this 
year, and but for its efficiency and alertness several sections 
of the city today would be in ashes, and may-be sackclotli. Tlie 
principal events of the year Avere: - 

Fire of a Japanese warehouse and adjaceut ])iii](1iiia's at 
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Liliha and Vineyard streets, Feb. I7th ; loss plaeed at $3,000. 

The two-story residence of L. A. Thurston, on Bates street, 
with its furnishings, was entirely destroyed on night of April 
5th. through lack of water when the fire-fighters came for duty. 

Chinese laundry at Punchbowl street, April 14th; loss $700. 

Deitz' cottage fire in Manoa destroyed much of its furnish- 
ings, at a loss of several hundred dollars. 

June 16th. two cottages at Kakaako were destroyed by fire. 
Efficient work of the firemen saved several adjacent buildings. 

Fire in upper story of Lucas' planing mill, June 16th. did 
nuich damage, including much finished work ready for delivery. 

The Waianae Lime Co.'s plant at Iwilei, lost their ware- 
house and contents and sustained much damage to their building 
in a night fire Sept. 17th. Loss placed at $17,000, covered by 
insurance. 

A quick but disastrous fire, with narrow escape of loss of 
life occurred Oct. 13th. at 1222 iS^. King street, in the loss of 
residence, warehouse and contents of Japanese ownership, at 
an estimated vahie of $10,000, on Avhich there was but $2,000 
insurance. One woman was badly burned in the rescue of a 
baby unharmed from the doomed building. 

A midnight blaze did much damage to the various stores 
in the one-story brick block, corner Queen and Alakea streets, 
Oct. I7th. Prompt work of firemen and volunteers checked a 
serious outlook to adjoining property. 

The Salvation Army Boys' home, in Manoa, narrowly es- 
caped destruction on the afternoon of 'Nov, 16th. througii 
timely arrival of the firemen. Damage may not exceed $1,000. 

SHIPPING MISHAPS. 

Schnr. Ohanogan, 721 tons, Sexton, master, with cargo of 
nitrate from Iquique, for Port Allen, Kauai, went ashore Dec. 
24, 1919, at 10 p. m., on ^Tinini Point, between Ahukini and 
Xawiliwili, and became a total loss. 

Italian S. S. Cusco, from ]^. Y., en route for Hongkong, 
with cargo of 5800 tons of case oil, struck on the reef at 
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Waikiki side of entrance to this port Dec. 31^ 1919. By 
lightering part of her cargo, and aid of tugs and cruiser 
Chicago she was pulled off at high tide Jan. 2nd. with no ap- 
parent damage. 

Schnr. 8, N. Castle reached Golden Gate Dec. 20, 1919, 
after a 32 days' passage from Honolulu, in a serious leaking 
condition from continuous heavy weather, and was towed to 
port. 

A number of lost and broken propellers have occurred this 
year to regular liners and passing craft. 

Motor schnr. Columbia River, nitrate laden, narrowly es- 
caped serious loss by fire, March 24th. while lying at pier 16. 

S. S. Mulpua, from Balboa, arrived May 10th. with fire 
in her hold. By aid of fire department the freight was handled, 
and the fire got at and extinguished the second dsij. 

Freighter West Eldara, sugar laden from Manila, en route to 
Xew^ York, struck on the coral reef off Barber's Point, Aug. r)tli. 
By lightering much of her cargo, and aid of tugs and naval 
vessels she w^as hauled off and towed to port on 9th. and Avent 
into drydock for temporary repairs to carry her to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lighthouse tender KuJcui rescued Capt. E. E. Piltz and two 
companions from the schnr. Annie E, Aug. 17th. w^hich became 
waterlogged on the 9th. some four miles off Diamond Head and 
dirfted westward. Sighted by a passing stmr. a wireless sent 
here of its distress gave clue to its location, and when picked up 
by the Kukui, sent out in search, the three men had been four 
days without food. The captain of the Kukui first planned 
to tow the schnr. to Kauai, but finally abandoned the effort 
and set it afire, lest as a derelict other craft would be endangered. 

Stmr. Kaiulani, through confusion of light, ran aground on 
Coconut Island, Hilo, Oct. 1st. and suffered the loss of rudder 
and portion of keel. 

VISITING YACHTS. 

English steam yacht Emerald, 853 tons, owned by Sir Ar- 
thur du Cros, arrived from Pago Pago April 5th. on a world 
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cruise. After a twelve days' stay the voyage was resumed, 
leaving here for San Diego^ via Hilo. 

English steam yacht Sapphire, 1421 tons, owned by Vis- 
count M. Furness, arrived June 8th from Monia, Japan, on a 
world tour. After a three days' visit she left for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Am. steam yacht Venetia, with its owner John D. Spreckels 
and party, arrived at this port Aug. 31st. from San Diego via 
Hilo, for recreation and to note the changes in this Cross roads 
since last visit, making a ten day's stay of delightful mutual 
social functions. 

OUR NEW ZEALAND COUSINS (?), 

A delegation of sixteen prominent ^ew Zealanders, en route 
to Salt Lake, arriving May lOth, made a month's stay here as 
special guests of the Mormon Mission, to study and compare 
notes with Ilawaiians. A general reception was given them at 
the Armory, June 14th. which was largely attended by Ha- 
waiian socueties and interested public, as also on several other 
occasions at private residences. At these gatherings, inter- 
change of traditions, songs, dances, games, etc., were the fea- 
ture to demonstrate race kinship, but no concluding evidence 
of tlie su])posed ancient tie has been arrived at. 

AEKOPLANE NOTES. 

Two army seaplanes and a commercial landplane made the 
first flight to Kauai, May 8tli, making the trip in one hour and 
forty minutes, landing at Hanamaulu Bay. The army planes 
returned after several days observance, the trip being deemed 
n success. On the 26th. two navy planes made a like flight, 
landing at Hanapepe Bay in an hour and a half. 

August 28th. two army planes set out from Luke Field at 
10:30 a. m. for Molokai, one of Avhich landed, the other, which 
had separated during the flight, containing Pilot Lt. Eobt. R. 
Fox and Corp. H. Cornet, when last seen was entering a cloud- 
bank. On re])ort of its non-arrival all available planes and 
other means of searcli w^ere at once entercMl upon and long 
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maintained, but no trace having been discovered, it is feared 
some mishap befel the machine and it dropped into the sea. 

A commercial aviation season Avas maintained daily at 
Kapiolani Park during the summer months, affording many of 
our community the new experience of air thrills, at ten dollars 
each per trip. 

IsW^Y WATEE SOURCES. 

Tunneling the mountain spurs of our valleys is promising 
some relief to Honolulu's increasing water needs. A slight gain 
was obtained in this manner in ^uuanu, early in summer. Re- 
cently, Superintendent Wm. A. Wall tunneled in Palolo valley, 
above the crater, and obtained a fine flow of water that is run- 
ning three million gallons daily. An attempt is to be made also 
in Makiki. 

IS'EW AALA MARKET. 

A new market, sanitary constructed in all its features, has 
been erected along Queen street on Ewa side of jSTunanu stream, 
at a cost of $15,000. It is built by a corporation of Chinese 
and Japanese, to deal in fish, meats, fruits, and general market 
products at promised prices within the reach of ordinary 
mortals. 

PIXEAPPLE jS^OTES. 

The Pauwela Pineapple Co., on Maui, is making strides 
for greater efficiency in larger crops from new areas recently 
acquired. The cannery of the Kohala Pineapple Co., Hawaii, 
is under construction, to cost $75,000, with a warehouse at 
Mahukona to cost $25,000, to be ready for service by June, 
when the product of 300 acres will be available. Their first 
season's shipment is estimated at 210,000 cases. Hilo takes 
courage by example of Kohala to enter the field and re-establish 
its pineapple and cannery industry. 

Chinese are entering into the cultivation of pines extensively 
in several districts, and are reported to plan the erection of a 
cannery in northern part of this city to cost $200,000. 
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PLANTATION^ NOTES. 

The Board of Eqiaalization fixed the assessment valuation 
of the sugar plantations of these islands this year at 
$132,315,000, an increase of approximately $17,575,000 over 
former figures. 

Advantage is taken of this year's exceptional sugar returns 
for the construction of new buildings, general repairs and im- 
provement toward plantation efiiciency, as also in worker's wel- 
fare movement, and better housing quarters. 

The East Kauai Water Co. is a new enterprise of magnitude 
that plans the development of water from the Wailua stream to 
supply homesteads and others at moderate rates, and will greatly 
benefit Lihue lands. Another, ditch repair project, aims at 
Koloa betterments. 

Oahu Plantation plans a new powerful pumping plant at 
Waipahu, and Pioneer Mill, at Lahaina^ is to install the largest 
evaporator in the islands, outfitted by the Honolulu Iron Works 
Co. This will necessitate a new building and other changes 
for increasing the efficiency of the plant. 

Hawi Mill of Kohala follows Maui's enterprise and will 
manufacture its own motor fuel from waste molasses. 

Maui Agrl. Co., at Paia, experimenting on seed cane, re- 
ports obtaining good results from sprinkling the cuttings with 
warm water whereby sprouting is seen in 24 hours instead of 
three or four days by the former soaking method. 

INTEODUCTION OF TBOUT EGGS. 

In response to a request of Kauai ans, 50,000 Bainbow trout 
eggs arrived here June 1st, by the Manoa, and were taken to 
Kauai "^or hatching in the waters of the Waimea and other 
rivers by I. H. Wilson, of the fish and game commission, who 
will superintend their hatching and distribution. 

DENTAL INFIRMARY. 

A dental infirmary for the school children of this city, 
founded by Mrs. Geo. E. Carter, is established, patterned some- 
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what after the famous Forsyth institution, of Boston, and from 
which comes Dr. K. B. Hodges and Miss I^. B. Locke, specially 
trained for the work, to inaugurate its service. The building 
for this invaluable philanthropic work will be on King street, 
adjoining the Mission Memorial premises. Temporary quarters 
on Hotel street were opened I^ovember 17th. 

AMUSEMENT PARK. 

Definite steps are in progress for the establishment of a 
long mooted amusement park for Honolulu, adequate in size 
and commensurate with its needs, where proper provision 
for future fairs would be a recognized feature. The project 
calls for an estimated outlay of $500,000, to occupy some 
sixty acres on King street, beyond Pawaa. 

OAHU RAILROAD CHANGES. 

The Oahu Railroad is double tracking its line between this 
city and Waipahu, a distance of fourteen miles, to be completed 
before the coming pineapple season, the larger part between 
here and Pearl Harbor being already well advanced. 

Plans are also taking shape for the erection of a new terminal 
and office building, some four stories in height, the business 
of the Company having largely outgrown its present quarters. 

NECROLOGY. 

Again is the grim reaper^s toll heavy among the well known 
residents of the islands, including former islanders dying abroad. 

Jas. W. Pratt, Cal. (58), Mrs. F. Irwin, Cal. (60), B. 
Cartwright Sr. (66), Geo. E. Smithies (55), Geo. A. Davis 
(61), Wm. M. Graham (59), Miss E. C. Smith, Cal. (77), 
W. L. Whitney, K Y. (43), Mrs. C. H. Kluegel (69), Mayor 
J. J. Fern (47), Mrs. C. S. Bishop (94), Geo. A. Andrus (:]4), 
Mrs. J. G. Gall (50), F. A. Schaefer (83), J. F. Colburn (60), 
Sam'l Parker {Q%), J. H. Love (51), J. G. Spencer (70), 
F. W. Hardy, Maui (61), R. C. Walker (35), J. H. Sehnack 
(66), Mrs. H. W. Kinney (43), C. J. Falk (58), C. C. Bit- 
ting (61), Wm. Simpson (40), Chas. Hustace (86), C. H. 
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Wilcox, Kauai (35), Miss Elizabeth Waterboiise (17), x\. P. 
Angus (52), Dr. H. V. Murray, S. F. (53), Dr. R. McGet- 
tijjan (51), J. K. Farley, Kauai (63), T. P. O'Dowda (59), 
Mrs. E. J. Monsarrat (87), C. Iv'. Forbes (36), Mrs. E. J. 
Eced (47), Mrs. E. L. Dillingbam (76), Job Batchelor (67), 
T. S. Porter (55), Win. Henry (61), Mrs. I. S. Weedon (77). 
Mrs. C. A. Blaisdcll (63), Mrs. A. M. Turner, Cal. (74), 
Mrs. W. IT. Hoogs (29), Col. Wm. R. Riley, Gal. (60). Mrs. 
IT. Xoonan, Cal. (76), Wm. W. Wrigbt (74), Miss M. J. 
Armstrong, Cal. (84), Mrs. II. B. Penhallow (42), Geo. 
ITaffner (81), T. F. C. Abel (52), Miss H. Iv^eedham (57), 
Mrs. S. E. ITalstead (83), L. D. Timmons (46), Thos. Rew- 
eastlc (80), John 11. Martin (68), John H. Drew (51). 



THE HAWAIIAN VOLCANOES DURING 1920. 

BY L. W. BE VIS NOKTON. 

THE year 1920, as miglit have been expected, following 
the spectacular ontburst from Mauna Loa and Kilanea, 
was characterized by relatively qniet conditions, although 
tlie prolonged duration of the great lava flows from the rift 
line to the southward of the Kilauea summit, was not only lui- 
expected and astonishing, but greatly changed the contour of 
the desert section of the district of Kau. 

The commencement of the year found Ilalemaumau— the 
active throat of the Kilauea crater, a circular pit 1,200 feet in 
diameter — containing large lakes of liquid lava fountaining 
with great violence, and separated from a more placid lake by 
a ridge of horseshoe shape, suggesting a coral atoll. The molte£i 
surface was oOO feet below the rim of the pit and spasmodic 
rising and falling were in progress. 

These conditions were nuiintained throughout the month 
witli a slight gain in the amount of subsidence over uplift, 
levels being stated at o29 feet on January 30th. 

The great Kau Desert flow, which had commenced on 21st 
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December in the previous year, had attained a length of eight 
miles at the beginning of 1920 and was advancing about ti 
half-mile per day. The activity of this flow dwindled gradu- 
ally during the month of January, but its area became groatly 
enlarged owing to frequent changes of course. 

The ^^Tiitney Laboratory of Seismology recorded nineteen 
feeble earthquake shocks during the month — seismic conditions 
being entirely normal. 

The month of February opened at Halemaumau with a 
rising lava column, alternation of rising between lake and 
bench magma again having commenced. This rising was maiu- 
tained throughout the month, the various crags and islands 
l/o^coming strongly upheaved and the whole pit developing a 
remarkable resemblance to the general appearance in 1916. 

The rising produced a sympathetic increase of activity in 
the Kau Desert flows — the source area becoming greatly built 
up and enlarged. The increase of glow from the Halemaum.au 
pit and the desert flows became so marked about the middle of 
the month that it was reported by the yacht Ajax^ 190 miles 
out at sea. The flows as seen by night w^ere, at times, extremely 
spectacular, and the source ridge had become a conspicuous 
object in the landscape. Seismic conditions during the month 
were normal. 

At the beginning of March the uplift of the ITalemauniau 
lava column showed the crags gaining on the lakes, but the 
liquid lava ceased to rise on March 8th, and thereafter the 
crags rose more slowly. Lake rising soon started again, how- 
ever, with complementary uplift of the crags and benches, so 
that, at the close of the month the lake levels had risen to within 
188 feet of the pit rim, wdiile the summit of the highest crag 
was only 85 feet below the same point. The Kau Desert flows 
continued steadily — the main feature of spectacular interest 
being the development of a wide cascade upon the northeastern 
slope of the source dome, although the flows throughout the 
month were impressive in the extreme. During the last week 
of March the action diminished considerablv, althousrh the 
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moving lava covered a wide area, ^^o notable seismic event was 
registered during the month. 

The month of April opened with an nnusually rapid rise of 
the Kilauea lava column, the greatest energy being communi- 
cated to the crags which rose faster than the liquid lava. By 
the 9th April, the central crag had risen to a height of more 
than 100 feet above the lake level, and the area of the lake had 
increased through bench flooding. Upon the following day 
this crag became visible from the Observatory, but after the 
16th the upward movement ceased and slight subsidence set 
in, lasting a few days beyond the end of the month. On April 
30th, when measurements were made, the lake surface was 151 
feet and the summit of the center island 45 feet below the 
northeast rim of Halemaumau. 

The Kau Desert flows continued, with outbursts of greater 
activity during the periods of rapid sinking of the Halemaumau 
lava column, showing the draining effect in progress. The 
month was seismically unusually tranquil, no earthquakes be- 
ing registered during the latter fortnight. 

Rising once more commenced on May 6th but continued for 
five days only, after which subsidence occurred and lasted 
throughout the month. On May 21st the end of the fifth 
month of activity of the Kau Desert flows was reached, wdth 
no sign of cessation apparent. Eight small earthquake shocks 
w^ere recorded during the month. 

A sharp rise of a few days' duration signalized the opening 
of the month of June, but an equally rapid subsidence, slowing, 
after a wdiile, to a more moderate movement — set in after the 
7th and w^as maintained throughout the month, the lakes sub- 
siding by June 30th to a depth of nearly 250 feet below^ the 
northeast monument. But little change W'as noticeable in the 
desert flows, and conditions were generally so quiet that the 
staff of the Observatory was enabled to make an expedition of 
inspection to Moknaw^eoweo, the summit crater of Mauna Loa. 
The expedition reported excellent weather, and temperature 
range from 28^ to 73° Fahr., and excessive dryness of the 
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atmosphere. ISTo changes of note were observed, there having 
been apparently no summit crater activity since 1914. 

During the first week in July the sinking of the Ilale- 
niaumau lava column became so rapid that the lake level passed 
the 300 foot depression line. Thereafter the rate of subsidence 
diminished to less than two feet per day, with the crags going 
down faster than the lakes. By July 30th both lakes and crags 
were practically stationary, the lake level being 320 feet. 

The source pit of the still continuing Kau flows was visited 
on 18th July and was found to be 75 x 50 feet in its two 
diameters with a large crusted pond ten feet below the edge. 
A second pit 30x50 was formed on this day with live lava 
visible at its base. The output of the flows diminished greatly 
throughout the month and but little forward moving lava could 
be found by its close. 

On 1st August the sinking of the lava column ceased en- 
tirely and during the following week the crags rose 38 feet 
while the lakes rose 27 feet. By 11th August the lava level 
had risen to within 260 feet of the rim of the Halemanmau 
pit. Heavy overflowing of the benches and a strong upward 
spurt of crags and benches characterized the third week of 
the month, but conditions had somewhat steadied by the 31st. 
The Kau flows were ascertained to have definitely ceased about 
August 15th, after having been in operation for eight months. 
On August 16th a small earthquake may have indicated the 
sealing of the flow fissure, and this would have accounted for 
the sudden spell of rising within the pit. 

Rising continued slowly but steadily during the remainder 
of August and throughout September, but the third week of 
October was characterized by extremely sudden rising of the 
entire lava column with tremendous overflooding of the sur- 
rounding benches. At the end of the month the summit of the 
central crag was only 111 feet below the rim of the pit. 

The outstanding event of the month of iSTovember was a 
marked rising of the lava column during Thanksgiving week, 
the lakes rising at the rate of one foot a day with a considerable 
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increase in the number of fountains playing. With this rising 
there was a notable decrease of fume and the fire pit became 
extremely spectacular. The month of December Avas marked 
by the usual fluctuations and the year closed with every in- 
dication of normal conditions. 



MORE EVIDENCE OF OLD TEMPLES. 



Additional to the list of Heiaiis and Heiau Sites of Maui, 
liitherto noted, are the following, learned of this past summer, 
viz. : 

Papanuiokane, a platform heiau some thirty feet or more 
in length by twelve feet at one end and twenty at the other; 
situate at Hulapapa, its rank or character unknowm. 

Kaunauakaea was a small heiau on slope of Haleakala above 
Kanaio, of whicli nothing now remains. Some held it to have 
l)een a sacred shrine only, though the name would not indicate 
this, 

Pueo, a pookanaka heiau of platform type that once existed 
at IJlupalakua ; said to have been destroyed by Torbert. 

Kahiilani, Keekeehia, and Kamahina, as also Kalaniana at 
Keawakapu, w^ere heiaus in the IJlupalakua section in olden 
time. They are all gone. 

The heiau known as Wailuku, in Kamaole, Kula (formerly 
reported), was visited and found to be of the platform type, 
some 40x00 feet in size, in ruins. Its upper end showed a low^ 
terraced wall, wdiile the lower wall must have been ten feet 
higli in its day. Tliis heiau is lield to be of the severe or poo- 
kanaka class, and is much revered from the alleged frequency 
of drum and other sounds emanating therefrom on the nights of 
Kane. 

A recent interesting heiau discovery on Hawaii is reported 
by Pr. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., which he recently stumbled upon in 
the l^ahabi stx^tion of the Kau district, of which residents pro- 
fessed to ha\'e no knowledge. The stones around the heiau car- 
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riecl numerous carvings, or petroglyphs, in crescents and circles, 
witli and witliont dots therein, beside other forms; a feature 
differing from all other temples so far found. 



ANCIENT TEMPLES OP HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Hawaii heiaus and heiau sites located 139 

Maui heiaus and heiau sites located 121 

Molokai and Lanai heiaus and heiau sites located 24 

Oahu heiaus and heiau sites located 108 

Kauai and Niihau heiaus and heiau sites located 125 

Total 517 

ANNUALS containing subject matter of above research, with 

account of their construction and accompanying ceremonies, are 
the issues for 1906, '07, '08, '09, '10, '16, '17 and '18. 



OUR CHAMPION SWIMMERS. 



HONOLULU greeted Hawaii's champions with a right 
royal w^elcome on their return, November 9th, from the 
world's swimming meet at Antwerp, wherein Dnke 
Kahanamokn w^as first, Pna Kealoha second and Wm. W. 
Harris, Jr., third in the 100 meter bine ribbon event. 

Besides these three, Warren Kealoha, Miss Helen Hoses, 
Lndy Langer and Harold Kruger made np the perfect nnmber 
(7) comprising Hawaii's team to the Olympiad, nnder the 
management of Geo. D. Center, which left here last fJnne. 

Dnring the team's tonr they took part in twenty-six con- 
tests, and brought back fifty-nine medals and other trophies of 
their victories, won at Antwerp, Paris, London, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and otlier way points. Dnke 
Kahanamokn set a new record of one minnte fl^t in the 100 
meter in Paris, and Warren Kealoha a like distinction at 
Antwerp for the backstroke, in 1:14.4, and the 100 yard record 
in Detroit in 1 :07.4. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in behalf of all Hawaii, 
honored the team with a Inncheon at tlie Connnercial Club on 
the day of their return, on which occasion President A. Lewis, 
'Tr., decorated each member Avith a gold medal for their part 
in support of Hawaii's fair fame. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, IN TONS, 1915-20. 

From Tables Prepared for Hawaiian Planters' Association by 
its Bureau of Labor and Statistics. 

Prior years of this table, originating in 1891, will be found in Annuals 

since 1901. 



Islands. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Production of Hawaii 


240,785 


197,654 


232,132 


163,192 


207,731 


185,729 


" Maui 


160,283 


150,312 


147,648 


137,786 


133,991 


136,176 


'* Oahu 


129,997 


136,966 


145,550 


162,152 


152,883 


129,572 


" Kauai 


115,380 


108,551 


119,244 


113,712 


109,998 


105,400 


Grand Total 


646,445 


593,483 


644,574 


576,842 


603,583 


556,871 


Hawaii Plantations. 














Waiakea Mill Co.... 


16,141 


14,484 


14,876 


8,259 


11,642 


3,089 


Hawaii Mill Co 


3,793 


1,845 


3,653 


2,203 


2,763 


1,872 


Hilo Sugar Co 


17,905 


16,450 


16,150 


12,834 


14,488 


16.159 


Onomea Sugar Co . . . 


21,320 


18,732 


21,067 


16,923 


19,698 


18,871 


Pepeekeo Sugar Co . . 


11,948 


9,345 


11,040 


8,281 


9,087 


9,786 


Honomu Sugar Co . . . 


9,852 


6,557 


9,576 


6,685 


8,046 


7,233 


Hakalau Plant. Co . . . 


19,327 


15,951 


20,235 


14,369 


18,894 


16,559 


Laupahoehoe Sgr. Co. 


11,730 


10,174 


11,302 


14,626 


8,208 


11,433 


Kaiwiki Sugar Co... 


6,849 


5,013 


7,191 


4,625 


5,938 


5,707 


Kaiwiki Milling Co... 










1,019 


324 


Kukaiau Mill Co 


4,672 


3,118 


5,056 








Hamakua Mill Co 


9,261 


7,661 


9,926 


5,873 


11,084 


5,524 


Paauhau S. Plant. Co. 


10,073 


7,859 


10,868 


5,140 


6,843 


7,898 


Honokaa Sugar Co. . . 


8,613 


7,232 


9,031 


4,696 


7,290 


5,330 


Pacific Sugar Mill... 


7,253 


5,656 


7,970 


4,713 


6,551 


5,761 


Niulii Mill and Plant. 


3,098 


2,110 


2,556 


2,102 


3,296 


1,502 


Halawa Plantation. . . 


2,840 


1,705 


2,559 


1,310 


3,115 


2,129 


Kohala Sugar Co 


7,780 


4,170 


6,427 


4,349 


7,335 


4,374 


Union Mill Co 


3,437 


1,966 


2,392 


1,169 


2,216 


1,819 


Hawi Mill and Plant.. 


9,426 


6,461 


9,045 1 


3,659 


8,077 


5,769 


Kona Developm't Co. 


3,444 


144 


4,555 


1,762 


3,205 


2.412 


Hutchinson S. PI. Co. 


6,781 


9,723 


6,647 


5,645 


7,898 


6.648 


Hawaiian Agrl. Co . . . 


16,407 


13,818 


12,385 1 


13,067 


16,518 


16,631 


Puakea Plantation . . . 


1,429 


963 


937! 


690 


1,118 


1,043 


Olaa Sugar Co 


27,406 


26,476 

i 

197,654 


26,698 


20,212 


23,402 
207,731 


27,856 




240,785 


232,132 1 


163,192 


185,729 
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Maui Plantations. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 




1,730 
5,454 
27,908 
49,600 
16,754 
1,705 
29,840 


~ 


Kipahulu Sugar Co.. 

Kaeleku Plant. Co 

Maui Agri. Co 

Hawn. Coml. & S. Co 
Wailuku Sugar Co . . . 

Olowalu Co 

Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd. 


2,699 
6,605 
39,620 
56,780 
19,177 
2,173 
33,229 


848 
6,721 
34,011 
59,035 
15,094 
1,850 
32,753 


1,510 
6,240 
35,795 
53,812 
15,038 
1,974 
33,279 


1,240 
6,512 
30,627 
57,750 
10,271 
2,000 
29,386 


1,083 
5,048 
26,346 
57,120 
15,218 
2,090 
29,265 


Oahu Plantations. 

Waimanalo Sgr. Co . . 

Laie Plantation 

Kahuku Plant. Co . . . 

Waialua Agrl. Co 

Waianae Co 


160,283 

5,260 
1,171 
7,823 

31,156 
6,400 

29;502 
356 

29,619 

18,233 
487 


150,312 

5,018 
1,541 
6,534 

31,227 
4,626 

32,045 
793 

33,625 

20,586 
971 


147,648 

4,953 
1,178 
8,317 

29,941 
6,115 

34,748 
939 

37,211 

21,562 
586 

145,550 

5,924 
13,509 
20,174 

3,836 

; 9,206 

17,407 

23,534 

4,510 

1,965 

18,354 

925 


137,786 

5,303 
1,891 
7,830 

33,251 
5,815 

33,841 
690 

50,005 

22,042 
1,484 


132,991 

5,371 
1,042 
6,665 

30,572 
5,818 

37,406 
695 

43,980 

20,320 
994 


136,170 

3,778 
1,200 
6,404 

23,757 
6,038 

28,514 
461 

40,829 

17,348 
1,243 


Ewa Plantation Co . . . 

Apokaa Sugar Co 

Oahu Sugar Co 

Honolulu Plant. Co . . 
Koolau Agrl. Co. ... . 


Kauai Plantations. 

Kilauea S. Plant. Co. 

Makee Sugar Co 

Lihue Plantation Co. 
Grove Farm Plntn . . . 

Koloa Sugar Co 

McBryde Sugar Co . . . 
Hawaiian Sugar Co . . 

Gay & Robinson 

Waimea Sgr. Mill Co. 

Kekaha Sugar Co 

Estate of V. Knudsen 


129,997 

6,733 

10,944 

21,492 

4,007 

9,502 

15,458 

24,706 

5,259 

1,404 

15,078 

795 


136,996 

5,216 
5,138 

20,168 
3,569 
7,955 

15,598 

23,194 
4,650 
2,054 

16,107 
902 


162,152 

5,335 

11,641 

18,424 

3,790 

9,400 

15,639 

22,673 

5,661 

2,203 

17,986 

960 


152,863 

4,755 

15,128 

17,876 

3,758 

9,166 

17,606 

21,104 

4,340 

1,565 

14,700 


129,572 

7,275 

12,302 

13,507 

4,533 

6,977 

13,768 

20,143 

4,000 

2,572 

18,541 


Kipu Plantation 




1,782 


Total 


115,380 


108,551 


119,244 


113.712 


109,998 


105,400 
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O'Day, A. J. Gignoux. 
Dental~J. H. Waddell, G. A. Braly, F. 

M. Branch. 
Veterinary— -W. T. Monsarratt, J. C. 

Fitzgerald. 

OPTOMETRY. 

Dr. L. E. Capps, Dr. H. K. Hope, 

Dr. A. Y. Yee. 



COMMISSIONERS OF INSANITY. 

L. J. Warren Chairman 

Drs. C. B. Cooper, G. Herbert. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 
Established 1913. 

Chairman W. T. Garden 

Members 

....I. M. Stainback, A. J. Gignoux 

J. T.^ Phillips Auditor 

H. P. O'SuUlvan Secretary 



CHILD WELFARE BOARDS. 

Oahu: Mrs. St. C. Sayres, Mrs. Harriet 
Andrews, Richard A. Cooke, Ray- 
mond A. McNally, Rev. Akaiko Akana. 

Hawaii: Father F. Louis, Homer L. 
Ross, Mrs. D. D. Wallace, Mrs. B. D. 
Bond, John T. Moir. 

Maui: Mrs. Ethel S. Baldwin, Dr. Wm. 
D. Baldwin, Charles A. Puck,, F. B. 
Cameron. 

Kauai: Miss Elsie Wilcox, Chairman, 
J. M. Lydgate, Secretary, Mrs. A. R. 
Glaisyer, Judg-e C. B. HofGaard, Dr. 
J. M. Kuhns, Members. 



COMMISSIONERS OF DEEDS. 

Adolph Michelsohn, in the Province of 

Quebec, Canada. 
Louis Karstaedt, in the State of Penn- 

syvania. 
Lester Ball, in the State of California. 
G. S. Grossman, in Washington, D. C. 
Grederick H. Seibert, in the State of 

New York. 



HILO BOARD OF TRADE. 

Organized 

President G. H. Vicars 

Vice-President E. N. Deyo 

Secretary B. C. Stewart 

Treasurer E. F. Nichols 



KAUAI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Organized 1913. 

President Lyle H. Dickey 

Vice-President R. D. Moler 

Secretary j. M. Lydgate 

Treasurer j. i. silva 

Auditor W. N. Stewart 



HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU. 
Organized 1902. 

S. McKenzie Chairman 

W. C. McGonagle (Oahu), W. O. Aiken 
(Maui), W. H. Rice (Kauai), 
James Henderson (Hawaii), George 
T. Armitage, Secy., H. H. Yost, Assit 
J. Walter Scott, Representative, 201 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco. 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 

THE HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 
Mrs. Rhoda G. Thayer, John R. Qalt, Mrs 

N. L. D. Eraser, John Efflnger, Dr.* 

A. L. Andrews. 



BOARD OF FISH AND GAME COM- 
MISSIONERS. 
Dr. Arthur L. Dean, Dr. Charles H. Ed- 

mondson. George C. Becklev, Alonzo 

Gartley, W. S. Wise. 



PAN-PACIFIC UNION. 
Incorporated 1917. 

President Hon. C. J. McCarthy 

Governor of Hawaii. 
Vice-Presidents — Hon. Walter F. Frear 

W. R. Castle, F. C. Atherton, Chun?? 

K. Ai. 

Treasurer p. e. Blake 

Secretary h. Hume Ford 



HONOLULU STOCK AND BOND 

EXCHANGE. 

Organized August 8, 1898. 

President. c. G. Heiser, Jr. 

Vice-President s. A. Walker 

Secretary h. R. Macfarlane 

Treasurer Hawaiian Trust Co. 



CHAMBER OF COMJVIERCE OP 

HONOLULU. 

Reorganized May 27, 1914. 

A. Lewis, Jr President 

^^^- ^- I>enison First* Vice-President 

C. H. Cooke Second Vice-President 

L. Tenney Peck Treasurer 

Raymond C. Brown Secretary 



MAUI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Organized Oct. 14, 1909. 

Vice-President h. B. Penhallow 

Secretary B. H. Case 

Treasurer C. D. Lufkin 



HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS- 
ASSOCIATION. 
Re-organized Nov. 18, 1895. 

President e. P. Bishon 

Vice-President j. w. Waldron 

Secretary j. ^ j^^^i^,. 

Treasurer q, q Kinnev 

Auditor jno. Waterhouse 



EXPERIMENT STATION OF PLANT- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Station Staff. 

H. P. Agee.. Director 

R. C. L. Perkins 

nakix' 'o Consulting Entomologist 

T> ?T*^Vn. ^'^^^7' ^- Muir.. Entomologists 
P. H Timberlake, F. X. Williams, 
H. T. Osborn, C. E. Pemberton 

TT r' 't Asst. Entomologists 

u. u i.yon Botany and Forestry 
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E. L. Caum, L. O. Kunkel. C. W. Car- 
penter Asst. Pathologists 

Adolf Holm Supt. Forest Nurseries 

B. E. Doty Asst. in Cane Disease 

E. J. Mooklar 

Asst. in Pineapple Investgtn. 

W. R. McAUep . Asst. Sugar Technologist 
Guy E. Stewart Chemist 

F. R. Werthmuetter, H. P. Bomenti 
A. Brodie, C. E. Warriner, H. A. Wil- 
son Asst. Chemists 

J. P. Melanphy Fertilizer Sampler 

J. A. Verret. R. S. Thurston, W. L. S. 

Williams, J. H. Midkiff, W. W. G. 

Moir, H. L. Denison 

Assoc, and Asst. Agriculturists 

W. R. R. Potter Illustrator 

W. P. Alexander Asst. to Director 

D. A. Meek Chief Clerk 



HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
Organized 1917. 

A. Horner President 

C. P. Judkins Vice-President 

H. B. Sinclair Sec.-Treas. 

A. H. Tarleton Executive Sec. 



HAWAIIAN CHEMISTS' ASSOCIATION 
Organized Dec. 16, 1902. 

President J. P. Foster 

Vice-President. . .Prof. F. T. Dillingham 
Secretary-Treasurer S. S. Peck 



HAWAIIAN ENGINEERING 

ASSOCIATION. 

Organized May 2, 1902. 

J. H. Granger Chairman 

Geo. F. Renton, Jr Vice-Chairman 

Harry E. Murray Secretary 

Irwin Spalding Treasurer 



HONOLULU CHAPTER AMERICAN 

ASSN. ENGINEERS. 

Organized April 25, 1920. 

President John H. Wilson 

Vice-President Lyman H. Bigelow 

Vice-President Jas. T. Taylor 

Secretary Geo. Collins 

Treasurer R. E. Wolley 



BOARD OF MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
—AGENCIES 

Boston C. Brewer & Co . 

Philadelphia C. Brewer & Co. 

New York Bruce Cartwright 

Liverpool Theo. H. Davies & Co. 

Lloyds, London. . .Theo. H. Davies & Co. 
San Francisco Bishop Ins. Agency 



HAWAII RATING BUREAU 

Geo. H. Cowan President 

F. D. Creedon Vice-President 

Bernard Froiseth Sec.-Treas. 

Audit Co. of Hawaii Auditor 



BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

Jno. Waterhouse President 

R. H. Trent Vice-President 

B. Froiseth Sec.-Treas. 

R. E. Clark Auditor 



QUEEN'S HOSPITAL. 
Erected in 1860. 

President F. M. Hatch 

Vice-President A. G. M. Robertson 

Secretary John Guild 

Treasurer Geo. C. Potter 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Resident Physician. Dr. Paul Withington 

Superintendent G. C. Potter 

Bookkeeper E. J. Rego 

Asst. Supt Miss Helen Macfarlane 

Head Nurse Olive E. McMullen 

Trustees — F. M. Hatch, A. J. Campbell. 

Geo. Sherman, John Guild, A. G. M. 

Robertson, J. R. Gait, Dr. C. B. Wood. 



LEAHI HOME. 
Organized April 4, 1900. 

President A. A. Young 

Vice-Presidents 

Father Valentin, C. Montague Cooke 

Secretary C. R. Hemenway 

Treasurer A. W. T. Bottomley 

Auditor G. P. Denison 

Medical Supt. .A. N. Sinclair, M. B. C. M. 
Resident Physician. .Dr. C. A. Saunders 

Asst. Supt Robt. Anderson 

Matron Mrs. A. B. Chamberlain 

Nurses — Miss Winton, Miss Searl, Miss 

Gray. 
Clerk L. J. Fagg 



CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL. 
Opened Nov. 24, 1909. 

President S. B. Dole 

Vice-President E. A. Mott-Smith 

Secretary Miss Aimee G. Dunne 

Treasurer W. O. Smith 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Superintendent Janet M. Dewar 

Trustees — S. B. Dole, W. O. Smith, J. 
A. Balch, Mrs. A. S. Wilcox, Al- 
len Herbert, Geo. B. Isenberg, 
^ E. A. Mott-Smith. 



HOSPITAL FLOWER SOCIETY. 
Organized Feb. 1890. 

President Mrs. A. J. Gignoux 

Vice-President Laura Wight 

Secretary Mrs. V. Dillingham 

Treasurer Mrs. W. H. Soper 



SAILORS' HOME SOCIETY. 

Organized 1853. 
Meets annually in December. 

President. . 

Secretary C. H. Atherton 

Treasurer Jno. Waterhouse 

Trustee J. A. Kennedy 
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SEAMEN'S INSTITUTE. 
Established 1902. 

President . . Rt. Rev. H. B. Restarick,D.D. 
Officers 

L. Tenney Peck Chairman 

John Guild Vice-Chairman 

Ed Towse Secretary 

H. McK. Harrison Treasurer 

H. W. M. Mist Auditor 

C. F. Mant Superintendent 



DAUGHTERS OF HAWAII. 

Organized Dec. 1, 1903. 

Regent Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 

First Vice-Regent Mrs. E. P. Low 

Second Vice-Regent . . Mrs. J. P. Erdman 

Historian Mrs. B. Kea 

Asst. Historian Mrs. Chas. Lucas 

Secretary Mrs. G. B. Isenberg 

Treasurer Miss W. Ahrens 



TERRITORIAL LIBRARY. 
HONOLULU LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Organized March. 
Incorporated June 24, 1879. 

President Prof. M. M. Scott 

Secretary J. H. Fisher 

Treasurer A. Gartley 

Auditor J. H. Fisher 



LIBRARY OF HAWAII. 

Trustees. 

C. H. Atherton President 

Rev. H. B. Restarick Vice-President 

P. E. Blake, Treasurer 

Rev. W. D. Westervelt Secretary 

A. Lewis, Jr., Mrs. L. L. McCandless, 
A. Gartley. 

Library Staff. 

Edna I. Allyn Librarian 

Maud Jones, Alice E. Burnham. . .Assts. 

Delia Nicholson Cataloguer 

Carrie P. Green Reference Librarian 

Mary S. Lawrence. .Children's Librarian 

Jorjine Jensen Asst. Ch. Lib. 

Laura Robson Islands Dept. 



HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Organized Jan. 11, 1892. 

President Jos. S. Emerson 

Vice-Presidents — A. Perry, A. Lindsay, 
Jr., J. P. G. Stokes. 

Recording Secty Ed. Henriques 

Cor, Secretary W. D. Westervelt 

Treasurer Miss M. A. Burbank 

Librarian Miss E. I. Allyn 

KAUAI HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

President. Wm. Hyde Rice 

Vice-President J. M. Lydgrate 

Sec.-Treas Miss E. N. Wilcox 



BERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM. 

Founded 1889. Opened June 22, 1891. 

Board of Trustees. 

Albert F. Judd President 

E. F. Bishop Vice-President 

Wm. Williamson Secretary 

J. M. Dowsett Treasurer 

W. O. Smith, H. Holmes, R. H. Trent. 

Museum Staff. 

Herbert Ernest Gregory, Ph.D. .Director 
William T. Brigham, D. Sc 

Ethnologist, Director Emeritus 

Clark Wissler, Ph.D 

Consulting Anthropologist 

L. R. Sullivan, M. A 

Research Associate in Anthropology 
Ralph Linton, Ph.D 

. .Research Associate in Archeology 
Elmer D. Merrill, M. S 

Consulting Botanist 

Forest Brown, Ph.D Botanist 

Elizabeth Brown, Ph.D., Arthur J. 

Eames, Ph.D 

....Consulting Associates in Botany 
Garrit P. Wilder, . .Associate in Botany 
Otto H. Swezey, M. S 

Consulting Entomologist 

Edwin H. Bryan, B. S., Dorothy Hair... 

Asistants in Entomology 

John F. G. Stokes 

...Ethnologist, Curator of Collection 
R. T. Aitken, B. S., E. W. Gifford, W. C. 

McKern, A. B., Edward S. Handy, 

Ph.D., Thomas G. Thrum 

..Research Associates in Ethnology 
Kenneth Emory, B. S 

Assistant in Ethnology 

C. Montague Cooke, Ph.D. . .Malacologist 
Marie C. Neal, A. B 

Assistant in Malacology 

W. H. Dall, Ph.D.. .Consulting Naturalist 
G. C. Munro. . .Associate in Ornithology 

C. H. Edmondson, Ph.D Zoologist 

H. E. Crampton, Ph.D 

Research Associate in Zoology 

W. J. Thompson Preparator 

Miss E. B. Higgins Librarian 

Olga L. Smith. .. .Secretary to Director 
Mrs. H. M. Helvie 

Chief Guide to Exhibits 

Mrs. L. Webb Guide to Exhibits 



BAR ASSOCIATION OF HAWAII. 
Organized June 28, 1899. 

President S. B. Dole 

Vice-President W. T. Rawlins 

Secretary E. W. Sutton 

Treasurer A. M. Cristy 



HAWAIIAN PHILATELIC SOCIETY. 
Organized April 13, 1911. 

President Otto C. Peterson 

Vice-President Fred W. Wood 

Secretary and Historian E. L. Cauni 

Treasurer E. M. Ehrhorn 
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HAWAIIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Organized May 24, 1895. 



President 

Vice-President. . 

Seeretar j^ 

Treasurer 



. . . Dr. F. L. Putnam 
...Dr. G. A. Batten 

Dr. J. E. Strode 

F. J. Pinkerton 



HAWAIIAN SOCIETY SONS OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Organized June 17, 1895. 

President G. P. Wilder 

Secretary J. T. Taylor 

Treasurer L. M. Judd 

Registrar E. T. Winant 

Board of Managers — W. J. Forbes. 



ALOHA CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Organized March 5, 1897. 

State Regent Mrs. Hermann Hugo 

Chapt. Regent Mrs. N. L. Scott 

Vice-Regents — Mrs. J. M. Atherton, Mrs. 
F. E. Steere. 

Recording Sec Martha Hitchcock 

Treasurer Mrs. S. H. Douglas 

Registrar Miss Mary Burbank 

Historian Mrs. Jas. Guild 

Chaplain Mrs. A. H. B. Judd 



AMERICAN LEGION— HONOLULU 

BRANCH. 

Organized Sept. 4, 1919. 

Commander J. K. Butler 

Vice-Commander F. W. G. Cooper 

Adjutant Henry P. O'Sullivan 

Finance Officer Irwin Spalding 

Historian Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper 

Master-at-Arms Gilbert Davis 

Chaplain Rev. B. P. Coholan 



AMERICAN LEGION, WOMEN'S 

AUXILIARY. 

Organized B^eb. 20, 1920. 

President Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper 

First Vice-Pres. — Mrs. W. F. Dillingham 
Second *Vice-Pres.. .Mrs. L. Withington 

Secretary Mrs. L. M. Branch 

Treasurer Mrs. K. B. Lightner 



HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Originally Organized 1823. 
Constitution revised 1863. Annual Meet- 
ing June. 

President F. J. Lowrey 

VicePresidents 

... A. C. Alexander, Walter P". Frear 

Cor. Secty Rev. H. P. Judd 

Rec. Secretary Rev. J. L. Hopwood 

Treasurer Theo. Richards 

Auditor M. C. Copeland 



WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Organized 1871. 

President Mrs. Theo. Richards 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. A. W. Palmer, 
Mrs. E. T. Sherman, Mrs. John Scott 

Recording Secty Dorothy C. Rowell 

Home Cor. Secy Mrs. A. S. Baker 

Foreign Cor. Secty Miss A. E. Judd 

Treasurer Mrs. J. S. Doyle 

Asst. Treasurer Miss C. C. Varney 

Auditor N. S. Schenck 



MISSION CHILDREN'S SOCIETY. 
Organized 1851. Annual Meeting June. 

President Geo. P. Cooke 

Vice-President D. H. Hitchcock 

Secretary Mrs. R. W. Andrews 

Recorder R. W. Andrews 

Treasurer L. A. Dickey 



YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1869. Annual Meeting April. 

President R. H. Trent 

Vice-President H. G. Dillingham 

Treasurer R. A. Cooke 

Rec. Secretary Chas. F. demons 

Executive Secretary L. R. Killam 

Associate Secty Robt. E. Stone 

Business Secty Floyd H. Emmans 

Educational Secty Rolla K. Thomas 

Physical Director C. A. Pease 

Membership Secty J. W. McCrillis 

Community Boys' Secy.Saml. W. Robley 

Boys' Dept. Secty W. W. Shavar 

Nuuanu Department. 

Chairman R. H. Trent 

Vice-President Dr. I. Mori 

Treasurer . . W. A. Love 

Rec. Secty Yap See Young 

Executive Secty L. R. Killam 

Associate Secty F. I. Ambler 

Educational Secty Geo. R. Loehr 



ARMY AND NAVY Y. M. C. A. 

Organized Aug. 3, 1917. 

District Headquarters Staff. 

I. D. Vayhinger Executive Sec. 

Urban Williams Secretary 

John W. Wadman Religious Director 

C. E. Bingman, C. G. Mathews, H. W. 

Metcalf Asst. Sees. 

Pearl Harbor Building 

Bryan D. Beck Executive Sec. 

E. A. Cunningham. .. .Physical Director 
John W. Wadman. .. .Religious Director 
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YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
Organized 1900. 

President Mrs. F. C. Atherton 

Secretary Nora Sturgis 

Cor. Secretary Mrs. W. F. Frear 

Treasurer Mrs. I. J. Shepherd 

Gen. Secty Miss Grace Channon 



FREE KINDERGARTEN AND CHIL- 
DREN'S AID ASSOCIATION. 
Organized 1895. 

President Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. J. P. Cooke, 
Mrs. W. F. Frear, Mrs. H. C. Coleman 

Recording Secty Mrs. I. M. Cox 

Financial Secretary. .Mrs. W. L.. Moore 

Treasurer Mrs. J. M. Caldwell 

Auditor J. L. Cockburn 



ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 
Organized June 7, 1899. 

President j. r. Gait 

Vice-Presidents S. B. Dole, 

Mrs. F. W. Macfarlane, Mrs. A. 

C. Alexander and Mrs. A. F. Wall 

Treasurer G. G. Fuller 

Secty. and Manager. . .Margaret Bergant 
Auditor Henry Davis 



STRANGERS' FRIEND SOCIETY. 
Organized 1852. Annual Meeting June. 

President Mrs. A. Fuller 

Vice-President Mrs. A. A. Young 

Secretary Mrs. S. M. Damon 

Treasurer Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Auditor E. W. Jordan 

Directress Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse 



BRITISH BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Organized 1869. 

President (ex-officlo) . . .H.B.M.'s Consul 

Vice-President Rev. Wm. Ault 

Secretary W. C. Shields 

Treasurer H. B. Sinclair 



HAWAIIAN HUMANE SOCIETY. 
Originated 1897. Organized Sept. 1908. 

President. Mrs. W. W. Thayer 

Vice-Presidents. Mrs. E. P. Low, Al- 
bert Horner, Mrs. Clifford Kimball 
Secretary, .Mrs. A. W. Van Valkenburg 

Treasurer Mrs. E. A. Mott-Smith 

Auditor Herbert Dowsett 

A^ent Miss M. L. Smith 

Hon. Agent Miss Lucy K. Ward 



OAHU CEMETERY ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1844. 

President F. J. Lowrey 

Vice-President S. G. Wilder 

Secretary H. H. Walker 

Treasurer ...Hawaiian Trust Co. 



THE OUTDOOR CIRCLE. 

(For the beautifying of Honolulu.) 

Organized May, 1912. 

President Mrs. F. R. Day 

1st Vice-President. .Mrs. C. J. McCarthy 

2d Vice-President A. J. Campbell 

Secretary Mrs. Jos- French 

Treasurer Mrs. Z. K. Myers 

Ex. Officer Mrs. A. H. Tarleton 



PACIFIC CLUB. 

Organized 1852. Premises on Alakea 

Street, two doors below Beretania. 

President J. N. S. Williams 

Vice-Presidents — J. O. Carter, Dr. A. G. 
Hodgins. 

Secretary G. C. Potter 

Treasurer W. H. Mclnerny 



UNIVERSITY CLUB. 
Organized 1905. 

President H. G. Dillingham 

Vice-President Dr. A. G. Hodgins 

Secretary Chas. M. Hite 

Treasurer A. M. Now^ell 

Auditor H. D. Young 



PSYCHICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 
Organized Dec. 9, 1919. 

President s. B. Dole 

Vice-President Mrs. J. M. Dowsett 

Secretary Albert Waterhouse 

Treasurer M. Graham 



HAWAIIAN VOLCANO RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. 
Organized Oct., 1911. , 

President L. A. Thurston 

Vice-President W. D. Westervelt 

Vice-President C. H. Atherton 

Treasurer l t Peck 

Secretary i^. w. de' Vis-Norton 

Observatory Director 

Dr. T. A. Jaggar, Jr. 



COMMERCIAL CLUB OF HONOLULU. 
Organized Aug. 30, 1906s 

President a. Gartley 

Vice-President L. M. Underwocul 

Secretary c. C. Graves 

Treasurer a. S. Guild 



ROTARY CLUB OP HONOLULU. 
Organized March 4, 1915. 

C. C. Graves President & Director 

Clarence H. Cooke, Vice-Pres. & Director 

J. T. Warren Treasurer 

A. H. Tarleton Secretary 

H. B. Bailey Sergeant-at-Armn 

Directors— Geo. H. Angus, George 
Bustard, George Collins, John Ef fin- 
ger, Alonzo Gartley, A. W. Palmer. 
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BRITISH CLUB. 

Reorganized 1915. 

President John Watt 

Vice-President T. A. Burningrham 

Secretary G. B. Marshall 

Treasurer J. B. Schofield 

Associate Treasurer R. Potter 

Auditor H. D. Young 



COUNTRY CLUB. 
Organized 1906. 

President A. G. Smith 

Vice-President C. G. Heiser 

Secretary G. H. Buttolph 

Treasurer E. W. Sutton 



OUTRIGGER CLUB. 
Organized May, 1908. 

President Warren Dease 

Vice-President D. Mooney 

Secretary A. Podmore 

Treasurer p. C. Bailey 

Captain G. D. Center 



WOMEN'S AUXILIARY. 
Organized March, 1909. 

President Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 

Vice-President Mrs. A. Fuller 

Treasurer Mrs. W. J. MacNiel 

Secretary Mrs. W. A. Wall 



HONOLULU ART SOCIETY. 
Organized Nov. 7, 1919. 

President B. L. Marx 

Vice-President A. L. Dean 

Secretary Mrs. T. A. Fisher 

Treasurer E. W. Sutton 

Director Mrs. A. G. M. Robertson 



HAWAIIAN ASSOCIATION. A. A. U. 
Formed 1910. 

President Geo. David Center 

Vice-President A. T. Longley 

Sec.-Treas Mrs. F. L. Leo 

Registration Com. — B. H. Clark. 



AD CliUB. 

President V. MacCaugliey 

Vice-President Thos. Sharp 

Secretary W. F. Schulte, Jr. 

Treasurer C. H. Medcalf 



HAWAIIAN CIVIC CLUB. 
Organized 1918. 

President j. H. Magoon 

Vice-President Wm, E. Miles 

Secretary F. L. Akana 

Treasurer C. L. Roberts 



HONOLULU FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Originally organized 1851, and conduct- 
ed as volunteers till March 1, 1893, 
when it was changed to a paid dept. 

Chief Engineer — Chas. Thurston. 

Asst. Engineer — Wm. Blaisdell. 



Engine No. 1 — Location Central Station, 
cor. Fort and Beretania streets. 

Engine No. 2 — Location, Central Sta- 
tion, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Chemical Co. No, 1 — Location, Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Hook and Ladder Truck — Location, Cen- 
tral Station, cor. Fort and Beretania. 

Engine Co. No. 3 — Location cor. Wilder 
avenue and Piikoi street. 

Engine Co. No. 4 — Location King street 
and Austin lane. 

Engine Co. No. 5 — Location Kaimuki. 



OAHU COLLEGE. 

Founded 1841. 

Opened July 11, 18/jl2. 

A. F. Griffiths, A. M President 

Levi C. Howland. . . .Asst. to President 

Academy Faculty. 

Ernest T. Chase Principal 

Agnes K. Chalmers, Clara L. Murray.. 

Office Secretaries 

Susan G. Clark Latin 

Col. Adna G. Clarke. .Military Instructor 
Mme. Cramer, May B. McCandless, Eda 

A. Schmutzler French 

Charlotte P. Dodge 

History & Mathematics 

Justin K. Dyche, Georgia B. Harris.... 

Mathematics and Science 

Isabella A. Farlinger, Gladys M. Slocum 

Stenography and Typewriting 

William H. Mather Accountant 

Mary C. Porter, Arthur L. Silverman. . . 

English 

Chas. Schmutzler 

Mathematics and German 

Elementary School. 

Mary P. Winne Principal 

Margaret B. Austin. .Intermediate Grade 
Emma Barnhard, Claire H. Uecke 

Grade 1 

Hortense L. Berry, Edith W. Phillips... 

Grade 2 

Carolyn E. Graves, Maurine Samson .... 

Grade 3 

Florence N. Carter, Bertha E. Smith, 

Mary F. Varley Grade 4 

Vera M. Day, Blanche H. Folsom, Mae 

E. Potter Grade 5 

Margaret L. Greer Office Secretary 

Anna F. Johnson. Vice Principal, Grade 6 
Katherine L. Phillips, Mattie A. Sawyer 

Grade d 

Junior Academy. 

Arthur E. Robinson Principal 

Georgia B. Harris, John S. Slade 

Algebra 

Helen E. Hasty History 

Elsie Hiorth Office Secretary 

Cornelia K. Hull, Grace Tuck. .English 
Olive B. Kelser, Ruth H. Thompson.... 

Science 

Marie E. Kinell. .. .English, Geography 

Daisy Spry Oakley Latin 

Merna M. Sawyer Mathematics 

Leigh C. Shelton. .Comm. Math. & Alg. 
Laurene Steven, Ruth G. Stubbs 

French 
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Music School. 

Allan Bier Director 

Mary Pasmore (Mrs. Burrell), Edwin 

H. Ideler Violin 

Helen G. Caldwell Piano and Voice 

Mrs. Elsa Cross. . , .Piano and Harmony 

Blanche Hamilton Pox Voice 

Pearl S. Ideler, Glena M. Podmore, Marie 

M. Sloss Piano 

Dorothy Pasmore Cello 

Special Teachers, Etc. 

Anna Rogers Pish Oral Expression 

Mabel M. Hawthorne Librarian 

Edris Powlison Assistant Librarian 

Zana A. Hill, Jane L. Winne. .. .Music 

Lester T. Hull Manual Training 

Helen F. Jackson 

Principal Boarding Dept. 

Dorothy Medland Art 

Eleanor Peocock, Helen Wiley 

Physical Education 

Viola Smith Household Arts 

Edna M. Allison. Nurse 

Frank Barwick Gardener 

H. G. Wootien Engineer 

May Worthington 

Matron and Director, Cafeteria 



I-NIVERSITY OF HAWAH. 

Established as College of Hawaii Mar., 

1907. Opened Feb,, 1908. 

Board of Regents, 

C. R. Hemenway Chairman 

Arthur L. Dean Secretary 

Regents — Alonzo Gartley, R. H. Trent, 
Mrs. M. D. Frear, A. G. Smith. 

Faculty List. 

Arthur L. Dean, A. B. (Harvard '00), 
Ph.D. (Yale '02) President 

John S. Donaghho, A. B. (JVIarietta '89), 
A. M. (Marietta '97) . .Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

John M. Young. B. S. (Univ. Florida '98), 
M. E. (Cornell '02), M. M. E. (Cor- 
nell '64) . .Professor of Engineering 

Arthur R. Keller. C. E. (Cornell '03). 
LL.B. (National Univ. '06). S. M. C. 
E. (Harvard '16), M. S. (Mass. Inst. 
Tech. '16) — Dean of the College of 
Applied Science, Professor of Civil 
Engineering. 

Frank T. Dillingham, N. S. (Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute '01), M. A. 
(Yale *16) — Professor of Chemistry, 

Arthur T^. Andrews, B. L. (Cornell '93), 
M. L. (Cornell '95). Ph.D. (Cornell 
'02) — Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences — Professor of English. 

Minnie E. C^hipman (Woman's Art School, 
N. Y.) — Professor of Ceramics and 
Design. 

Arnold Romberg, A. B. (Univ. of Texas 
'10), Ph.D. (Harvary '15) — Professor 
of Physics. 

Louis A. Henke, B. S. (Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin '12) — Professor of Agriculture. 

David L. Crawford. B. A, (Pomona '11), 
M. A. (Stanford '12) — Professor of 
Entoniology. 

Richard Wrenshall, Ph.B. (Yale '11), 
F^h.D. (Yale '15) — Professor of Chem- 
istry. 



Irving O. Pecker, A. B. (Boston Univ. 
'12), Alliance Francaise, Sorbonne, 
Paris — Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Herbert F. Bergman, B. S. (Kansas 
Agric. Col. '05), M. S. (Univ. of 
Minn. '15), Ph.D. (Univ. of Minn. '18) 
— Professor of Botany. 

Romanzo Adams, A. B. (Univ. of Mich. 
'97), A. M. (Univ. of Mich. '98), Ph.D. 
(Univ. of Chicago '02) — Professor of 
Economics and Sociology. 

Charles H. Edmondson, Ph.B. (Univ. of 
Iowa '03), M. S. (Univ. of Iowa '04), 
Ph.D. (Univ. of Iowa '06) — Professor 
of Zoology and Director of Marine 
Biological Laboratory. 

Carl B. Andrews, B. S., M. S. (Rose Poly- 
technic Institute) — Professor of En- 
gineering. 

Tasuku Harada, B. D. (Yale '91), D. D. 
Amherst '10), LL.D (Edinborough 
'10) — Professor of Japanese Language 
and History. 

Jesse K. Flanders, A. B. (Bates '04), A. 
M. (Stanford '17) — Professor of Ed- 
ucation and Psj^chology. 

Karl C. Leebrick, A. B. (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia). Ph.D (Univ. of California 
*17) — Professor of History and Po- 
litical Science. 

Tienmu Wang (Chin-shih) — Professor of 
Chinese Language and History. 

Mae L. Wells, B. S. (Columbia '14), A. 
M. (Columbia '18) — Assistant Profes- 
sor of Household Science. 

Anna von Balzer Dahl (formerly head 
of Vienna School of Costume Design- 
ing, San Francisco) — Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Textiles and Design. 

Harold S. Palmer, B. A. (Yale '12) — As- 
sistant Professor of Geology. 

*Mildred M. Yoder, Ph.B. (Oberlin '94) 
— Instructor in History. 

(]!lara F. Hemenway — Librarian. 

H. B. Lewis (West Point '13), Captain, 
IT. S. A. — Instructor in Military Serv- 
ice, 

Frances D. Smith, A. B. (Vassar '16) — 
Instructor in English and Director 
of Physical Training for Women. 

W. R. McAllep — Lecturer, Sugar Manu- 
facturing. 

Alice E. Harbaugh — Instructor in Draw- 
ing and Ceramics. 

Raymond M. Elliott, B. A. (Pomona '17) 
— Instructor in Phvsics and Direc- 
tor of Physical Training for Men. 

Walter IVendt, B. S. (Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin '20) — Instructor in Agriculture. 

(*) On leave of absence. 



MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 

J. L. Hopwood President 

C. W. Herron Supt. of Grounds 

G. H. Sueoka Bookkeeper 

Boys Department (Mills School) 

J. P. Nelson Principal 

Elizabeth Appleton, Mrs. H. E. Becknell, 
Leon M. Bower, Edna M. Byrd. Mrs. 
D. L. Crawford, Harvey P. Dole, Lil- 
lian E. Esden, Allison B. Given, Rich- 
ard A. Hitchcock. Melita A. Hosack, 
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Elizabeth J. Jones, Cecil C. Martin, 
Glenn I. Molyneaux, Alida Perry, Paul 
S. Schmittgen, Arthur B. Wyman. 
Girls' Department (Kawaihao Seminary) 

Mary F. Kinney Acting- Principal 

Lena J. Babcock, Florence Cady. Edith 
V Currier, Jean Hopwood, Ruth Jes- 
more, Cordelia Pierson, Rose Probst, 
Josephine M. Pierce, Mabel Wood- 
north. 



FACULTY AND ASSISTANTS OF 

KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS. 

Founded 1886. 

Opened Oct. 3, 1887. 

E. C. Webster President 

School for Boys. 

E G. Bartlett Principal 

Teachers — U. Thompson, J. J. Mengel, 
E E Batv, R. J. Borden, Emma E. 
Winslow (a), Frank Taylor, Zella M. 
Breckenridgre, Mrs. G. A Andrus, 
Harriet Shellenberger, R. H. Lowrie, 
C. G. Banning, C. G. Langenstem J. 
R. Stephenson, Lt. Adna G. Clarke. 

Preparatory Department 
Opened Sept. 1888. 

Maude Post . /^^^^^f 

Teachers — Nevada Moore (a), A. G. tioi- 
tendorf (a), Mrs. S. E. Davis Edith E. 
Leach, Mrs. B. T. Campbell, L. D. 
Estill, Harold Godfrey. 
School for Girls 
Opened 1892 

Abbie H. Newton Principal 

Teachers— Frances E. Lemmon, Caro- 
lyn Church, Katherin Burgner, Ora 
L. Saunders, Anna Dale Schwartz, 
Dorothy H. George, Lydia J. Williani- 
son, E. Virginia Richards, M. J. 
Moody, Amy L. Wade, E. S. Noeckel. 
Other Officers and Assistants. 
H. E. King. .Accounting & Purchg. Agt. 

Robert E. Stone Acting Chaplain 

John T. Livesey Storekeeper 

(yffice Staff— Lydia K. Aholo, Berlinda 
K. Murrav, Dora A. Lowrie, Rose E. 
Latschar, Florace Osborn, Alberta 
Worthington, Mrs. Grace Bartlett. 
Matrons — Harriet E. McCracken, Ber- 
tha L. Van Aucken, Mrs. H. A. Doug- 
las. 

Boarding Departments. 
Matrons' Assistants — Daisy Bell, F. B. 
Cable, Julia Kahaulelio, L. K. Kapu, 
L. Duvauchelle, Mrs. H. W. Springer. 

Health Department. 

Dr. E. D. Kilbourne Physician 

Dr. Dai Yen Chang Dentist 

Nurses — Josephine Marquardt, L. Edith 
Livingston. 



(a) On leave of absence for year 
1920-21 



PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Sunday Advertiser, issued every Sunday 
morning by the Advertiser Pub- 
Co., Ltd., Sam'l B. Trissel, Editor. 

The Daily Pacific Commercial Adverti- 
ser, issued by the Advertiser Pub. 
Co. every morning (except Sunday). 
Sam'l B. Trisssel, Editor. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, issued every 
evening (except Sundays), by the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Ltd., Geo. F. 
Nellist, Editor. Semi-weekly issued 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The Guide, issued every Tuesday and 
Friday morning by the Guide Pub. 
Co. 

The Friend, Organ of the Hawaiian 
Board, issued monthly. F. S. Scud- 
der, Managing Editor. 

The Hawaiian Church Chronicle, issued 
on the first Saturday of every month. 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Restarick, Editor. 

The Paradise of the Pacific, issued 
monthly. Mrs. E. A. Langton-Boyle, 
Editor-Publisher. 

The Mid-Pacific Monthly, an illustrated 
descriptive magazine. Alex. IJumo 
Ford, Editor and Publisher. 

The Hawaiian Forester and Agricultur- 
ist, issued monthly under direction 
of Board of Com. Agr. and Forestry. 

Hawaii Educational Review, issued 
monthly, Vaughan MacCaughey, Ed- 
itor. 

The Kuokoa (native), weekly, issued ev- 
ery Friday morning by the Hawaiian 
Gazette Co., Ltd. Solomon Hanohano, 
Editor. 

Aloha Aina (native), issued every Sat- 
urday. E. K. Hanapi, Editor. 

Ke Alakai o Hawaii (native), issued 
each Friday, Jonah Kumalae, P^ditor. 

O Luso (Portuguese), issued weekly on 
Saturdays. A. H. R. Viera, Editor. 

Chee Yow Shin Bo (The Liberty News), 
tri-weekly, Chinese. 

Sun Chung Kwock Bo, tri-weekly. Chi- 
nese. 

Hawaii Shinpo, issued daily in Japanese. 
H. Tsurushima, Editor. 

The Daily Nippu Jiji, Y. Soga, Editor, 
issued by the Nippu Jiji Co., Ltd. 

Hilo Dallv Tribune, issued by the Trib- 
une. Pub. Co., Saml. Putnam., Editor. 

The Hawaii Herald, issued at Hilo by 
the Post-Herald, Ltd. F. J. Cody, 
Editor. 

The Maui News, issued weekly at Wai- 
luku, Maui. Jas. H. Gray, Editor. 

The Wauuku Times, Maui, issued 
weekly on Tuesday, A. V. Vetleson, 
Publisher. 
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The Garden Island, issued weekly at L.i- 
hue, Kauai. K. C. Hopper, Manag-ing 
Editor. 

Hoku o Hawaii, Issued on Friday of each 
week, at Hilo. Rev. S. L. Desha, 
Editor. 

THE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, issued the 
latter part of December for the fol- 
lowing: year. Thos. G. Thrum, Editor 
and Publisher. 



HONOLULU LODGES, ETC. 

I^odge le Progres de I'Oceanie No. 371, 
P. & A. M.; meets on the last Mon- 
day in each month in Masonic hall. 

Hawaiian Lodg-e, No. 21. F. & A. M.; 
meets in its Hall, Masonic Temple, 
corner Hotel and Alakea streets, on 
the first Monday in each month. 

Honolulu Chapter, No. 1, R. A. M. ; meets 
in Masonic Hall on the second 
Thursday of each month. 

Honolulu Commandery, No. 1, Knights 
Templar; meets in Masonic Hall on 
third Thursday of each month. 

Mystic Shrine, Aloha Temple. No stat- 
ed time of meeting. Meets at Mason- 
ic JEIall. 

Kamehameha Lodge of Perfection, No. 
1, A. & A. S, R. ; meets in Masonic 
Hall on the fourth Thursday of each 
month. 

Nuuanu Chapter of Rose Croix, No. 1, 
A. & A. S. R.; meets in Masonic Hall 
on the first Thursday in the month. 

Alexander Lihollho Council, No. 1, of Ka- 
dosh; meets on the third Monday of 
alternate months from February. 

Honolulu Lodge, No. 409, F. & A. M.; 
meets at Masonic Hall every second 
Monday of the month. 

Leahi Chapter, No. 2, Order of the East- 
ern Star; meets on third Monday of 
each month in Masonic Hall. 

Lei Aloha Chapter, No. 3, Order of the 
Eastern Star; meets on second Sat- 
urday of each month in Masonic Tem- 
ple. 

Harmony Chapter, No. 4, Order of tne 
Eastern Star, meets on third Satur- 
day of each month in Masonic Tem- 
ple, at 7:30 p. m. 

Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, I. O. O. P.; meets 
at the hall in Odd Fellows' Building, 
on Fort St., every Tuesday evening. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 2, I. O. O. F.; meets 
each Monday evening in Odd Fellows' 
Building, Port street. 

Pacific Degree Lodge, No. 1, Daughters 
of Rebekah; meets in Odd Fellows* 
Building, Fort street, second and 
fourth Thursdays of each month. 

Olive Branch Rebekah, No. 2, I. O. O. F.; 
meets first and third Thursdays each 
month In Odd Fellows' Building. 



Polynesian Encampment, No. 1, I. O. O. 
P.; meets in Odd Fellows' Building, 
Fort street, first and third Fridays of 
each month. 

Canton Oahu, No. 1, P. M., I. O. O. P.; 
meets second Friday each month in 
Odd Fellows' Hall, Fort St. 

Mystic Lodge, No. 2, K. of P.; meets 
every Friday evening at Pythian Hall, 
cor. Beretania and Fort streets. 

Section N. 225 — Endowment Rank, K. 
of P.; meets on the second Saturday 
of January, July and December in 
Pythian Hall. 

Honolulu Temple, No. 1, Rathbone Sis- 
ters; meets in Pythian Hall, first and 
third Tuesday evenings of each 
month. 

Wm. McKinley Lodge, No. 8, K. of P.; 
meets first and third Tuesday even- 
ings in Pythian Hall. 

Hawaiian Tribe, No. 1, I. O. Red Men; 
meets on first and third Thursdays 
of each month in San Antonio Hall. 

Court Lunalilo No. 6600, A. O. of For- 
esters; meets in Phoenix Hall on 
first and third Wednesdays of each 
month. 

Court Camoes No. 8110, A. O. P.; meets 
second and fourth Tuesday evenings 
of month in San Antonio Hall. 

Theo. Roosevelt Camp, No, 1, Dept. of 
Hawaii, U. S. W. V.; first and third 
Saturdays each month at Ft. Shafter. 

Honolulu Nest No. 1766, Order of Owls.; 
meets on the second and fourth Tues- 
days of each month at 7:30 p. m. in 
Phoenix Hall. Visiting Owls are re- 
quested to attend. 

Capt. Cook Lodge, No. 353, Order Sons 
of St. George; meets at Pythian Hall 
second and fourth Thursday, each 
month. 

Court Hawaii, No. 3769, Independent Or- 
der of Foresters, meets third Monday 
of each month. 

Damien Council, Young Men's Institute; 
meets second and fourth Wednesdays 
of each month at Catholic Mission 
Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, 616; 
meets every Friday evening in the 
Elks' Building, King street near Fort. 

Honolulu Aerie, No. 140, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, meets second and fourth 
Wednesdays each month in K. of P. 
Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge No. 1, Modern Order of 
Phoenix; meets every Thursday even- 
ing at their home, cor. Fort and Ber- 
etania. 

Honolulu Lodge, L. O. O. M., No. 800, 
meets second and fourth Thursdays 
of the month in Pythian Hall. 

American Association of Masters and 
Pilots of Steam Vessels, Honolulu 
Harbor, No. 54; meets first Sunday 
of each month at ? p. m. in Odd Fel- 
lows' Hall. 
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Marine Engineers ' Beneficial Associa- 
tion No. 100; meets every second and 
fourth Monday nights at K. of P. 
Hall. 

\vamehameha Lodge (native) ; meets 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each 
month in Pythian Hall. 

Kauikeaouli Lodge No. 1 (native) ; 
meets on first and third Fridays 
edch month in San Antonio Hall. 



PLACES OP WORSHIP. 

Central Union Church, Congregational, 
cor. Beretania and Richards streets; 
Rev. A. W. Palmer, Minister, Rev. 
E. T. Sherman, associate minister. 
Services every Sunday at 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m. Sunday school meets 
one hour before morning service. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evenings 
at 7:30. 

Kalihi Union Church, King street, Ka- 
lihi; Dr. A. S. Baker, pastor. Sun- 
day school at 9:45 a. m. Gospel ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Ber- 
etania and Victoria streets; Rev. M. 
H. Alexander, pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday 
school meets at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

The Christian Church, Kewalo street. 
Rev. Hugh V. White, pastor, Sunday 
services at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
Sunday school meets at 9:45 a. m. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evenings, 
at 7:30. 

Salvation Army, services held nightly 
at hall, 69 Beretania St., with Sun- 
day services at the usual hour. 

Roman Catholic Church, Fort street, near 
Beretania; Rt. Rev. Libert Boey- 
naems. Bishop of Zeugma. Services 
every Sunday at 10 a. m. and 4:30 
p. m. Low mass every day at 6 and 
7 a. m. High mass Sundays and 
Saints' days at 10 a. m. 

St. Andrew's Cathedral, Protestant 
Episcopal; entrance from Emma 
street, near Beretania. Rt. Rev. Hen- 
ry Bond Restarick, Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Honolulu; Rev. 
Wm. Ault, Vicar. Holy Communion, 
7; Sunday school, 10; morning prayer, 
litany and sermon, 11; Hawaiian ser- 
vice, 3:30; evening prayer and ser- 
mon, 7:30. 

Chinese Congregation. Rev. Kong Yin 
Tet, Curate. Services on Sunday at 
11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Evening 
prayer every Wednesday at 7 p. m. 

St. Clement's Chapel, Punahou. Ser- 
vices on Sundays. Holy Communion, 
7 a. m. Morning prayer, 11 a. m. : 
evening prayer, 7:30 p. m. Rev. John 
Usborne, rector; Rev. C. S. Long. 

Epiphany Mission, Kaimuki, Rev. F. B. 
Eteson, priest in charge. Sunday 
services at 7:30 and 11 a. m. Sunday 
school at 10. 



■^^''fxViS^"^^^ ^^ Christ. Scientist, cor. 
Wilder and Kewalo streets. Sunday 
services 11 a. m. Sunday school at 
9:45. 

Christian Chinese Church, Fort street- 
Rev. Yuen To Pui, pastor. Services 
every Sunday at 10:30 a. m. and 
^.^0 p. m. Prayer meeting Wednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m. 

Second Chinese Church (Congregation- 
al), Beretania street. Rev. Tse Kei 
houvL P^^^^^- Services at usual 

^^'Sl^^A^'^J?®''^^ Church. Beretania St.; 
^I'^-J^o^^^^T^ri, pastor. Services 
on Sunday at 11 a. m.; Sunday school 
"-t x\) a. m. 

Portuguese (Protestant) Mission; Rev. 
t'xX: ,^o^^eS' pastor. Services every 

e^H^^/*" f'^o^^^ "^^^1 *^o^^- Sunday 
school at 3 p. m. Chapel situated 
corner of Punchbowl and Milllr 
streets. 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ. 

^nnn^i.^'S ^i""^ ^^''^®^' ^^^^ Thomas 
Square; Sunday school at 10 a. m • 
preaching in Hawaiian at 11 a. m!' 
in English at 7:30 p. m. 

Seventh Day Adventists; Rev L L 
Hutchinson, pastor. Chapel, Keeau- 
moku street. Sabbath school Satur- 
aays at 10 a. m.; preaching at 11. 
Wednesday prayer and missionary 
meeting at 7:30 p. m. 

Japanese Union Church (connected with 
Hawaiian Board Missions); Rev T 
Hon, pastor. Hold services at 1*0 a 
m. Preaching at 11 a. m. and 7:30 
p. m. Sunday services. Prayer and 
praise meeting Wednesdays at 7 p. m. 

Korean Methodist Church, Rev. W 
C. Pang pastor; Punchbowl St. near 
Beretania. Services at usual hours. 

Japanese Methodist Church. Rev. C Na- 
kamura, pastor. Hold services in 
chapel on River street, near St. Louis 
College. 

Japanese Church, cor. Kinau and Pensa- 
cola Sts., Rev. T. Okumura, pastor; 
hold regular services at the usual 
hours. 

Bishop Memorial Chapel, Kamehameha 
Schools. Robt. E. Stone, Chaplain. 
Morning services at 11. 



NATIVE CHURCHES. 

Kawaiahao Church, cor. King and Punch- 
bowl streets; Rev. Akaiko Akana, pas- 
tor. Services in Hawaiian every Sun- 
day at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sun- 
day school at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

Kaumakapili Church, King street, Pala- 
ma. Rev. H. K. Poepoe, pastor; Rev. 
S. K. Kamaiopili, assistant. Sun- 
day services at the usual hours. 
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COUNTY OFFICIALS. 



CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU. 

Mayor John H. Wilson 

Sheriff Chas. H. Rose 

Clerk D. Kalauokalani 

Auditor Jas. Bicknell 

Treasurer D, L. Conkling 

City and County Attorney .Wm. H. Heen 
Supervisors — E. P. Low, Chas. N. Ar- 
nold, J. Kumalae, Ben Hollinger, W. 

H. McClellan, M. C. Pacheco, Lester 

Petrie. 

County Engineer Frederick Ohrt 

Chief Engineer Fire Dept. — Chas. H. 

Thurston. 
Asst. Engineer Fire Dept. — Wm. 

Blaisdell. 
Supt. Electric Light Dept. and Police 

and Fire Alarm System — W. L. 

I^'razee. 
1st Deputy County Attorney — R. A. 

Vitousek. 
2nd Deputy County Attorney — Chas. 

M. Hite. 
3rd Deputy County Attorney — H. E. 

Stafford. 
Prosecuting Attorney, Police Court 

Claus L. Roberts. 
Bandmaster Hawaiian Band — Mekia 

Kealakai. 
Supt. Pub. Parks — Frank C. Benevedes. 



COUNTY OP MAUI. 

Sheriff Clement Crowell 

Attorney E. R. Bevans 

Auditor Charles Wilcox 

Treasurer Walter A. Engle 

Clerk W. F. Haae 

Supervisors — S. E. Kalama, chair- 
man; D. T. Fleming, R. A. Drum- 
mond, P. Cockett, J. N. Uahinui. 



COUNTY OF HAWAII. 

Sheriff Samuel K. Pua 

Auditor s. M. Spencer 

Clerk Archibald Hapal 

Attorney w. H. Beers 

Treasurer Chas. Swain 

Physician c. L. Stow 

Supervisors — S. Kauhane, chairman; 

J. R. Yates, A. M. Cabrinha, E. H. 

Lyman, W. A. Todd, Jas. Ako, A. 

A. Akana. 



COUNTY OF KAUAI. 

Sfieriff W. H. Rice, Jr. 

Auditor Carl Maser 

91®^^ • J- M. Kaneakua 

Attorney s. K. Kaeo 

Treasurer k. c. Ahana 

Supervisors — Waimea, Th. Brandt; 
Koloa, W. D. McBryde; Lihue, H. 
D. Wishara; Kawaihau, J. F. Bet- 
tencourt; Hanalei, A. Menefoglio. 



FEDERAL OFFICIALS. 



departm;ent of justice. 
u. s. district court. 

Hon. H. W. Vaughn Judges U. S. 

J. B. Poindexter Dist. Court 

S. C. Huber U. S. Attorney 

N. D. Godbold Asst. U. S. Attorney 

J. J. Smiddy U. S. Marshal 

O. F. Heine.. Off ice Dep. U. S. Marshal 
L. K. Sllva 

Asst. Office Dep. U. S. Marshal 

A. E. Harris Clerk 

Wm. L. Rosa Deputy Clerk 

E. J. Botts, P. J. H. Schnack 

U. S. Commissioners 

H. L. Grace Referee in Bankruptcy 

J. A. M. Osorio U. S. Comsnr., Hilo 

R. T. Forrest Referee, Hilo 

C. D. Lufkin Referee, Kahului 

Regular Terms: — At Honolulu on the 

second Monday in April and October. 
Special Terms: — May be held at such 

times and places in the district as 

the Judge may deem expedient. 
Misses A. L. Winchester, Margaret 

Rawley Clerks, U. S. Attornev 

J. W. Jones U. S. Court Reporter 



Mrs. Sara Holland — Secretary to U 
S. District Judges. 

U. S. Jury Commissioners — A. E. Har- 
ris. W. H. Smith. 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
CUSTOMS DIVISION. 

Malcolm A. Franklin Collector 

Raymer Sharp-— Special Deputy Col- 

lector and Chief Examiner. 

T -u^' Jj^^^^^® Examiner and Gauger 

'J, ,.^' Short.. Chief Liquidating Clerk 

Cr. M. Myer Dep. Col. and Cashier 

P. L. Bermger. R. H. Bemrose, E. H. 

Boyen, R. Friedersdorff, E. A. K. 

Williams Examiners 

J. B Gibson, P. M. Naluai,' "Mary K. 

Hart, E. S. McGrew, Jas. I. Arcia 

,,, \^\':- Deputy ColL and Clks. 

!>• ■?• m^^^l^^' ^- ^- Johnston Clerks 

R. J. Taylor 

. . , . . .Dep. Coll. and 'irisp.' 'in 'ciige. 

Yook Sing Hu Clerk 

w 9; -4\ndsay..Dep. Collector, Kahului 

T. • T»y-^^^^^^ ^ep. Collector, Hilo 

h>. Madden.. ..Dep. Collector, Mahukona 
G. B. Leavitt Dep. Collector, Koloa 
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U. S. INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Collector's Office. 

Howard Hathaway Collector 

W. G. Ashley, Jr. ..Chief Deputy Collctr. 
Lee Sing- Cashier 

E, K. Kekuewa Asst. Cashier 

Lucy Anderson, Catherine M. Ashley, 
Secil E. McGee, Marion McKenzie, Mi- 

caelle Melancon, P. S. Nishimoto, 

Clerks. 

Minnie Rudebeck Secy, to Collector 

Beatrice M. Sorensen, Allene E. Thorn- 

burg-h, Kittie Westley, Clerks. 
W. N. Hanna, H. C. Hill, J. S. Mackenzie, 

Anthony Romano, C. T. Welsh, Zone 

Deputies. 
A. W. Walsh Chief Field Deputy 

Hilo Branch Office. 

F. C. Harper. . .Stamp and Zone Deputy 
Dorothy B. Harper Clerk 

Maui Branch Office. 

H. St. C. Tait Zone Deputy 

Prohibition and Narcotic. 

Howard Hathaway Director 

L. M. Fortune Inspector 

Marian D. Parrott Clerk 

H. C. Parrott — Acting Supervising" Fed- 
eral Prohbtn. Agrent, Honolulu. 
Chas. W. Herbert, Wm. K. Wells, Alfred 
A. Ah Fat, C. R. Frazier, Int. Rev. 
Agents, Honolulu. 
Mrs. M^ry Keller — Clerk, Honolulu. 
Raymond P. Lucas — Int. Rev. Agent, 
Hilo. 



Income and Estate Tax. 

H, C. Parrott — Agent in Charge, Hono- 
lulu. 

L. N. MacComiskey, R. M. Enders, Paul 
Davin, Salvatore Romano, T. L. 
Warner, Int. Rev. Agents, Honolulu. 

Miss Sarah Davies, Miss Anna Lawrence, 
Clerks, Honolulu. 

John J. Sullivan — Int. Rev. Agent, Hilo. 



U. S. DEPARTMENT OP LABOR. 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

R. L. Halsey Inspector in Charge 

H. B. Brown . . . Act. Inspector in Charge 
Edwin Parmer, J. L. Killlgan . . Inspctrs. 
Carlotta, M. Roscoe, Martha L. Maier, 

Hazel G. Maier Clerks 

Tomizo Katsunuma, C. Tajima 

Japanese Interpreters 

Hee Kwong Chinese Interpreter 

Mrs. Y. Watanabe, Mrs. Suma Ta- 

shima Matrons 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
U. S. WEATHER BUREAU. 

\^' H. Daingerfield Meteorologist 

(\on M. Lillie Observer 

\\ m. A. Harrison Asst. Observer 

U. S. Magnetic Station 
^^- E. McComb Observer 



HAWAII EXPERIMENT STATION. 

J. M. Westgate. .Agronomist in Charge 

Willis T. Pope Horticulturist 

H. L. Chung Agronomist 

J. C. Ripperton Assistant Chemist 

P. K. Lee Asst. in Horticulture 

Mrs. James Russell Collaborator 

Mrs. Mary P. Beel Accountant 

Helen Ferguson Stenographer 

P. G. Krauss — Supt. Extension Work, 
Haiku, Maui; R. A. Goff, Extension 
Agent, Hilo. 
M. A. Deas, Jr., — Collaborator, Haiku, 

M^ui. 
J, E. Gamalielson — Collaborator, Hilo, 

Hawaii. 
J. de C. Jerves — Collaborator, Home- 
stead, Kauai. 



PUBLIC HEALTH, UNITED STATES 
SERVICE. 

P. E. Trotter, Surgeon, U. S. P. H. S. 
(on leave). 

E. A. Sweet, Surgeon, U. S. P. H. S., 
Chief Quarantine Officer. 

C. R. Eskey, P. A. Surgeon, U. S. 
P H S 

W. C* Teuf'el, P. A. Surgeon, U. S. P. 
H. S. 

W. P. James, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. P. H. S. 

J. S. B. Pratt, Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. P. H. S. 

J. E. Strode, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. P. H. S. 

J. T. McDonald, Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. P. H. S., in charge Lep- 
rosy Investigation Station. 

R. P. Troxler, Administrative Assistant, 
• U. S. P. H. S. 

Emma P. Snuth, Med. Insp., U. S. 
P. H. S. 

L. L. Sexton, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. P. H. S.. Hilo. Hawaii, T. H. 

Wm. Osmers, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. P. H. S., Kahului, Maui, T. H. 

George Webb, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. P. H. S., Lahaina, Maui, T. H. 

A. H. Waterhouse, Acting Assistant 
Surgeon, U. S. P. H. S., Koloa, Ka- 
uai, T. H. 

B. D. Bond, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 

U. S. P. H. S., Mahukona, Hawaii, 
T. H. 



• WAR DEPARTMENT. 
U. S. ARMY. 
Engineer Department. 

Colonel C. A. P. Flagler, Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, in charge of 
works for defense of Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor, and of the Improve- 
ment of Honolulu, Hilo, Kahu- 
lui and Nawiliwili Harbors. 

S. P. Bur bank, Richard Quinn, Assist- 
ant Engineers. 

A. K. Shepard, Chief Clerk. 

Madge E. Leavitt, Ruth G. Hudson, 
Philip C. Chew, K. S. Kim, Clerks. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT 
U. S. Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Commander: R. P. Emrich, U. S. N., Act- 
ing Commandant. 

Lt. Comdr. J. A. Logan, U. S. A., Aide 
to Commandant. 

Commander D, C. Crowell, SC, U. S. N., 
Supply Officer. 

Commander C. D. Thurber, CEC, U. S. N, 
Public Works Officer. 

Lt. Comdr. J. T. Alexander. U. S. N., 
Plngineer Officer, 

Lt. .1. L. Schwartz, Medical Corps, U. S. 
N., Medical Officer. 

Lt. (T) G. A. Lazar, CC, U. S. N., Con- 
struction Officer. 

Lt. H. J. Duffy. U. S. N., As.st. Captain 
of Yard. 

Lt. R. V. Miller, CEC, U. S. N. Public 
Works Dept. 

Lt. (T) L. S. Sutliff, SC, U. S. N., Asst. 
Supply Officer. 

Lt. (T) H. G. Greenleaf, (M), U. S. N., 
Machinery Division. 

Lt. (T) J. W. Boldt, (M) U. S. N., in 
charge of Coaling Plant. 

Lt. (T) W. H. Abbey, SC. U. S. N., Com- 
missary officer. 

Lt. (T) H. P. Tichenor, SC, U. S. N., 
Disb, Officer. 

Chief Pay Clerk (T) C. S. Baker, U. S. 
N., Commissary Store. 

Ch. Boatswain (T) Saml. Watson (NL) 
U. S. N., Naval Station, Honolulu. 

Mach. (T) L. Tate, (NE) IT. S. N. Ma- 
chinery Division. 

Carpenter (T) W. J. Stoudt, (NL) U. 
S. N. Hull Division. 

Acting- Pay Clerk, C. O. Hamrick, U. S. 
N. Disbursing Officer. 

Communication: 

Lt. Comdr. E]. C. Raguet, U. S. N., Dist. 

Comm. Supt. 
Lt. <T) LeRoy Moyer, (SC), U. S. N. 

Acctg. Officer, NCO. 
Gunner (T) C. Ca.sady, (NL), U. S. N., 

In Cliarge Heeia Radio. 
Lt. (T) E. A. Whited, U. S. N., Asst. to 

D. C. S. 

Other Duties: 

Comdr. R. L. Walker, U. S. N., Intelli- 
gence Officer. 

Lt. Comdr. .T. C. Thorn, IT. S. N., In.-^pect- 
or Ordnance Kuahua Is. 

Lt. G. H. Paul USNRF, Naval Reserve 
Office. 

Naval Air Station, Pearl Harbor: 

Lt. Comdr. R. D. Kirkpatrick, U. s. N., 
Commanding- Officer. 

Lts. B. P. Davis, (MC) U. S. N., W. R. 
Cobb, USNRP. (T) B. Berkowitz, (SC) 
U. S. N., (T) O. P. Kilmer, (B), I'. S. 
N., (Jg) H. .1. McNulty, USNRF. (jg) 
R. R. Auerswald, USNRF, (jg) E. B. 
Brix. U. S. N.. (jg) G. A. Ott, USNRF. 



Ensigns H. C. Soper, USNRF, J. B. 
Brady, USNRF, (T) A. S. Billing's, \\ 
S. N.. (T) S. Butrick, U. S. N., Phar. 
(T) M. L. Steele, U. S. N. 

Naval Hospital: 

Capt. C. P. Kindleberger, MC, U. S. N.. 

In Command. 
Lts. A. E. Nichols, MODS, USNRP, (T) 

F. N. Pugsley, MC, U. S. N., (T) H. B. 

Sanford, MC, U. S. N., C. P. Archam- 

beault, MC, U. S. N., Pharmacist (T) 

R. O. Zimmerman, U. S. N. 

Marine Barracks: 

Col. J. T. Meyers, USMC, in Command, 

Major E. P. Moses, USMC. 
Capts. H. S. Fassett, USMC, T. B. Gale. 

USMC. N. Best, USMC, R. J. Barth- 
olomew, USMC. 
1st Lts. H. H. Phipps, USMC, W. L. 

Harding, Jr., USMC, F. W. Bennett, 

USMC 
2nd Lts., F. W. Hanlon, USMC, J. G. 

Clausing, USMC 
Pav Clerk E. J. Mund. USMC, Qtmstr. 

Clerk C A. Burton, USMC. 
Marine Gunner E. J. Keenan, USMC. 



LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Arthur E. Arledge, Superintendent 19th 

Lighthouse District, in charge of all 

light-house affairs in the Hawaiian 

Islands. 

Fredk. A. Edgecomb. . . 1st Asst. Supt. 

Edward C Merrill 2d Asst. Supt. 

.1. A. Shadinger Chief Clerk 

W. A. Inman, Ethel Hathaway. . .Clerks 

T. H. Kalawaia 

Keeper, Light-House Depot 

Light-House Tender Kukui. 

Ole Eriksen, Captain. 
F. .1. Untermann, First Officer. 
Albers Bergman, Second Officer. 
A. P. Lederer, Chief Engineer. 



U. S. ARMY 

Headquarters Hawaiian Department 

Honolulu, H. T. 

Maj. Gen. Chas. G. Morton, U. S. Army. 
Commanding. 

— Aide-de-Camp. 

Department Staff. 

Col. Charles Willcox, M. C, Dept. Sur- 
geon. 

Col. Clement A. F. Flagler, C E., Dept. 
Engineer, C O. 3rd Engineers. 

Col. Robert S. Smith, F. D., Dept. Fi- 
nance Officer, Zone Property Auditor. 

Col. William Chamberlaine, G. S. <^'' 
(C A. C), Chief of Staff. 

Col. Joseph P. .Tanda, A. G. D. flnf'' 
Dept. Adjutant, Personal Adjutant. 
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Lt. Col. John A. Clark, M. C, Dept, San- 
itary Inspector. 

Lt. Col. George M. Brooke, F. A., Asst, 
to Dept. Chief of Staff for Military 
Intelligrence. 

Lt. Col. William H. Tobin, Q. M. C, Dept. 
Quartermaster, Depot Officer. 

Lt. Col. Vincent M. Elmore, I. G. D. 
(Inf.), Dept. Inspector. 

Lt. Col. Georg-e E. Kumpe, S. C, Dept. 
Signal Officer. 

Lt. Col. Edward K. Massee, U. S. Army, 
Retired, Dept. Judge Advocate. 

Major George A. Hanvey, Jr., V. C, 
Dept. Veterinarian. 

Major Andrew J. White, A. G. D. (Inf.), 
Dept. Insurance Officer, 

Major John P. Curry, A. S., Dept. Air 
Officer. 

Major Stephen C. Reynolds, G. S. C. 
(Cav.), Asst. to Chief of Staff for 
Operations, Acting Asst. Chief of Staff 
for Supply, Finance and Transp. 

Major Joseph T. Clement, Inf., in charge 
of Militia Affairs, Inspector-Instr. Na- 
tional Guard of Hawaii. 

Major Thomas J. Smith, O. D. (F.A.), 
Commanding Officer, Hawaii Ordnance 
Depot) Dept. Ordnance Officer. 

Additional Staff. 

Lt. Col. Thaddeus B. Seigle, Inf., Asst. 
to Dept. Adjt. for Education and Re- 
creation. 

Lt. Col. Adna G. Clarke, U. S. Army, Re- 
tired, Prof, of Military Science and 
Tactics, Kamehameha and Punahou 
Schools. 

Major Arthur R. Ehrnbeck, C. E., Asst 
to Dept. Engineer. 

?klajor Harry L. Arnold, M. C, Attend 
ing Surgeon and Recruiting Officer, 
Surgeon at Fort Armstrong. 

Major Claire R. Bennett, Q. M. C, Asst. 
to Deputy Zone Supply Officer in 
charge of Animal, Rail and Water 
Transportation. 

Major Charles H. White, 44th Inf., Actg. 
Asst. Chief of Staff for War Plans 
and Training. 

Major John B. Brooks, A. S., Asst. to 
Dept. Air Officer. 

Major Arthur B. Conard, Cav. (D.O.L.), 
Asst. to Asst. Chief of Staff for Op- 

t-rations. 



Major Charles B. Hazeltine, Cav., Asst. 
to Asst. Chief of Staff for Military 
Intelligence. 

Major Percie C. Rentfro, Inf., Duty in 
Zone Auditor's Office. 

Major Henry B. Lewis, A. G. D. (Inf.), 
Dept. Morale and Athletic Officer. 

Captain John T. Murray, 44th Inf., Dutv 
in Office of Chief of Staff. 

Captain William A. MacNicholl, F. D., 
Asst, to Dept. Finance Officer. 

1st. Lieut. William Q. Jeffords, Jr„ Q, 
M, C, (C.A.C.), Duty under Dept. Q. 
M., Fire Marshal, Honolulu Depot. 

1st Lieut. Paul M. Arnold, 13th F, A., 
Commanding Officer Headquarters De- 
tachment. 

1st Lieut. Coleman F. Driver, 44th Inf., 
Duty under Dept. Morale Officer in 
charge of Service Club. 

1st Lieut. Josiah W. Worthington, V. C, 
Asst, Dept. Veterinarian. 

1st Lieut. Lewis E. Hunt, Q. M. C, 
Duty under Dept. Q. M. 

2nd Lieut. Julius P. Kahlbaum, Q. M. C, 
Commanding Officer and Personnel 
Adjutant Detchment Enlisted Men, Q. 
M. C. 

2nd Lieut. George Doyle, M. A. C, Pur- 
chasing and Contracting Officer, M. D, 

Captain Henry M. Underwood, 3rd 
Engrs., (Regimental Topographical Of- 
ficer 3rd Engrs.) Asst. Dept. Engineer. 

1st Lieut. Alfred J. McMullin, Q. M. C. 
(Inf.), (Duty with M. T. C.) Property 
Officer, Supplies Division, Dept. Q. 
M. Office. 

1st Lieut. Clarence A. Frank, 44th Inf., 
(Post Q. M. Fort Shafter) Dept. Sal- 
vage Officer. 

Posts in Hawaiian Department. 

Schofield Barracks, Brig. Gen. Joseph E. 
Kuhn, Commanding. 

Tripler General Hospital, Col. William 
H. Wilson, M. C, Commanding. 

Hawaii Arsenal, Honolulu, Major Thom- 
as J. Smith, O. D. (P, A,), Command- 
ing. 

Fort Shafter, Honolulu, Col. Elliott M. 
Norton, Inf., Commanding. 

Ford's Island, Luke Field, Air Station, 
Major Sheldon H. Wheeler, A. S., 
Commanding. 

Coast Defenses of Oahu (Forts Arm- 
strong, DeRussy, Ruger, Kamehame- 
ha), Col. Willoughby Walke, C. A, C, 
Commanding. 
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ands 17 
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HA W AH -The "Vacation Island" 

OF THE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO 

KILAUEA. The World Famed Volcano of Hawaii. 
Improved and unimproved real estate adjacent to 
Kilauea National Park is eagerly sought for. For in- 
fornmtion relative to this subject, or other investments 
on the Island of Hawaii, address 

THE 

First Trust Company of Hilo, Ltd. 

Agents for 

Hawaiian Insurance & Guaranty Co., Ltd. 

Hilo's Only Insurance Company 

Home Office: Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. Branches: Kohala, Kona, 
Hamakua and Kau. Cable Address: HILOTRUST. 



OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

The Waterhouse Co., Ltd. 

HONOLULU HILO 

Alexander Young l^ldg. 117 Kamehameha Ave. 

Distribution for: 

I \ndei'W()od Typewriters National Cash Registers 

BuiToughs Adding l^Iachines 

Art Metal Office Furiuture York Safes 

Vaults and Safe Deposit Boxes 
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